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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grades  A.  and  B. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION 

AND 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Examiner— Seath,  B.A. 


1.  Distinguish  Inflection,  Derivation,  and  Composition,  and 
discuss  concisely  the  relations  and  ultimate  origin  of  the  parts  of 
words  formed  by  these  processes,  illustrating  your  answer  by 
reference  to  the  following : 

awfulf  godlike^  foresee^  high-horn^  undervaluation,  loves, 
men,  humhlemindedness,  turnkey,  brethren,  duchess,  handsomer, 

2.  Explain  and  criticize  Earle’s  classification  of  the  parts  of 
speech. 

3.  Discuss  concisely  the  peculiar  Chaucerian  forms  and  syntax 
in  the  following,  outlining,  where  possible,  their  history,  and  ac¬ 
counting  by  reference  to  general  laws  for  their  modern  equiva¬ 
lents  : 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Earn  his  halfe  cours  i-ronne 
And  smale  fowles  maken  melodie. 

That  slepen  al  the  night  with  open  eye. 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  here  corages — 

Thanne  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages. 

And  palmers  for  to  seeken  straunge  strondes. 

4.  Compare  the  influences  that  affected  English  Literature  dur¬ 
ing  the  Elizabethan  age  with  those  that  affected  Athenian 
Literature  during  the  age  of  Pericles. 

5.  There  is  an  awful  quiet  in  the  air 

And  the  sad  earth,  with  moist  imploring  eye. 

Looks  wide  and  wakeful  at  the  pondering  sky. 

Like  Patience  slow  subsiding  to  Despair. 

But  see,  the  blue  smoke  as  a  voiceless  prayer, 
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Sole  witness  of  a  secret  sacrifice, 

Upholds  its  tardy  wreaths,  and  multiplies 
Its  soft  chameleon  breathings  in  the  rare 
Capacious  ether — so  it  fades  away, 

And  naught  is  seen  beneath  the  pendent  blue, 

The  undistinguishable  waste  of  day ; 

So  have  I  dreamed  !  Oh  !  may  the  dream  be  true  !  — 
That  praying  souls  are  purged  from  mortal  hue, 

And  grow  as  pure  as  He  to  whom  they  pray. 

(а)  What  is  the  subject  of  this  poem  ? 

(б)  Explain  the  structure  of  this  species  of  composition. 

(c)  Show,  after  Bain,  to  what  extent  this  poem  exemplifies 
the  leading  constituents  of  poetry. 

6.  A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Clovis  was  at  the  head  of  the 
children  of  Merowig,  who  combined  a  larger  degree  of  reflection 
and  skill  with  the  warlike  ardor  of  his  predecessors  Partly  as  a 
precaution  for  the  future,  partly  out  of  their  hatred  to  the  Arian 
powers,  the  bishops  of  the  portion  of  Gaul  still  subject  to  the 
empire,  entered  into  relation  with  him  of  their  own  motion,  send¬ 
ing  frequent  messages  to  him  full  of  flattering  expressions.  Many 
of  them  visited  him  in  his  camp,  dignifying  it  in  their  Eoman 
politeness,  with  the  name  of  Aula  Eegia,  or  royal  court.  In¬ 
sensible  although  he  was  at  first  to  their  adulations,  events  seem¬ 
ed'  themselves  to  concur  in  promoting  the  grand  plan  of  the 
Gallic  clergy.  Clovis  married  Clothilda  a  Christian  princess ;  and 
the  love  of  the  faithful  wife  softened  (as  the  historians  of  the 
time  expresss  it)  gradually  the  heart  of  the  infidel  husband. 
Clovis  invoked  Clothilda’s  god  in  a  battle  with  some  Germans 
who  sought  to  follow  the  Franks  into  Gaul — his  soldiers  were 
giving  way — and  promised  if  he  conquered  to  believe  in  him. 
He  conquered  and  kept  his  word. 

His  example,  the  presents  of  Clothilda  and  the  bishops,  and 
perhaps  the  attractiveness  of  novelty,  eventuated  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  number  of  Frank  warriors,  as  many  as  three  thousand, 
indeed,  according  to  the  historians.  The  baptismal  ceremony  was 
celebrated  at  Eheims  ;  and  all  the  splendor  which  could  still  be 
furnished  by  the  arts  of  the  Eomans,  which  were  soon  to  perish 
in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  in  Gaul,  was  displayed  in  profus- 
sion  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the'  Catholic  faith.  The  vestibule  of 
the  Cathedral  was  embellished  and  decorated  with  tapestry  and 
garlands ;  veils  of  diversified  colours  mollified  the  glare  of  day ; 
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the  most  gorgeous  perfumes  blazed  abundantly  in  precious  vases 
of  gold  and  silver.  Advancing  in  pontifical  robes  to  the  baptis¬ 
tery,  leading  by  the  hand  Clovis  who  was  about  to  become  his 
spiritual  son,  “  Father,”  said  he,  marvelling  at  such  ])omp,  “  is  not 
this  that  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  you  promised  me  ?”  Mes¬ 
sengers  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  his  baptism  to  the  Pope  of 
Pome  speedily :  whereupon  letters  of  congratulation  and  of  friend¬ 
ship  were  addressed  from  Eome  to  Clovis  who  thus  acknowledged 
his  sway;  and  he  sent  rich  presents  as  tokens  of  filial  submission 
in  return  to  the  blessed  apostle  Peter,  the  protector  of  the  new 
Pome. 

(a)  Exemplify  from  the  preceding  paragraphs  marked  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  laws  relating  to  (1)  Paragraph  construction, 
(2)  Purity,  (3)  Perspicuity,  (4)  Strength,  and  (5)  Melody. 

(h)  Pe write  the  paragraphs  in  good  literary  form. 


(Ktlucafion  Department,  Dntaiiio. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grades  A.  and  B. 

WORDSWORTH  AND  TENNYSON. 

Examiner— Seath,  B.A. 


I. 


ODE  ON  THE  INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMOKTALITY. 

1.  Explain  the  expression  “Intimations  of  Immortality.” 
State  the  doctrine  that  forms  the  main  idea  of  the  Ode,  and 
quote  the  lines  in  which  it  is  most  sublimely  and  poetically  ex¬ 
pressed. 


2. 


What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower  ; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find  5 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind  : 

In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be ; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering  ;  10 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 

In  years  that-  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

And  0,  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and  Groves, 

Forbode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves ! 

Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might :  15 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 
To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

I  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret. 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they : 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  Day  20 

Is  lovely  yet ; 

The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o’er  man’s  mortality; 

Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won.  25 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  fears  ; 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.  [Over. 


(a)  By  means  of  a  concise  analysis  of  the  Ode,  in  which 
you  trace  the  line  of  thought  and  feeling,  show  how  this 
extract  is  connected  in  sense  with  the  preceding  context. 

(b)  Explain  the  poet’s  meaning  in  11.  1-8  as  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  it  in  other  parts  of  the  poem,  illustrating  by  ap¬ 
posite  quotations. 

(c)  Develop,  point  by  point,  the  meaning  of  11.  9-29,  show¬ 
ing  how  they  illustrate  the  poet’s  view  of  Nature. 

(d)  Make  a  list  of  those  characteristics  of  Wordsworth’s 
genius  that  are  exemplified  above,  pointing  out  the  exam¬ 
ples. 


II. 


GEEAINT  AND  ENID  and  THE  PASSING  OF  AETHUE. 

1.  Explain  the  term  “Idyll,”  illustrating  your  explanation  by 
reference  to  Gerain  t  and  Enid,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 


2.  Then  rose  the  King  and  moved  his  host  by  night, 

And  ever  push’d  Sir  Modred,  league  by  league, 

Back  to  the  sunset  bound  of  Lyonesse — 

A  land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abyss 

By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again  ;  5 

Where  fragments  of  forgotten  peoples  dwelt. 

And  the  long  mountains  ended  in  a  coast 
Of  ever- shifting  sand,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  moaning  sea, 

There  the  pursuer  could  pursue  no  more,  10 

And  he  that  fled  no  further  fly  the  King ; 

And  there,  that  day  when  the  great  light  of  heaven 
Burn’d  at  his  lowest  in  the  rolling  year. 

On  the  waste  sand  by  the  waste  sea  they  closed. 

Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  a  fight  15 

Like  this  last,  dim,  weird  battle  of  the  west. 

A  death-white  mist  slept  over  sand  and  sea  : 

Whereof  the  chill,  to  him  who  breathed  it,  drew 
Down  with  his  blood,  till  all  his  heart  was  cold 
With  formless  fear  ;  and  e’en  on  Arthur  fell  20 

Confusion,  since  he  saw  not  whom  he  fought. 

For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the  mist. 

And  friend  slew  friend,  not  knowing  whom  he  slew ; 

And  some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth, 

And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  upon  the  battle ;  and  in  the  mist 
Was  many  a  noble  deed,  many  a  base. 

And  chance  and  craft  and  strength  in  single  fights. 
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And  ever  and  anon  witli  host  to  host 

Shocks,  and  the  splintering  spear,  the  hard  mail  hewn,  30 
Shield-breakings,  and  the  clash  of  brands,  the  crash 
Of  battle  axes  on  shatter’d  helms,  and  shrieks 
After  the  Christ,  of  those  who  falling  down 
Looked  up  for  heaven,  and  only  saw  the  mist; 

And  shouts  of  heathen  and  the  traitor  knights,  35 

Oaths,  insult,  filth,  and  monstrous  blasphemies, 

Sweat,  writhings,  anguish,  laboring  of  the  lungs 
In  that  close  mist,  and  cryings  for  the  light, 

Moans  of  the  dying  and  voices  of  the  dead. 

(a)  Show,  by  means  of  the  most  marked  examples,  how  the 
author  has  given  beauty  and  force  to  his  descriptions. 

(h)  Explain  the  meaning  of  11.  3-6,  9,  24-26,  and  38  and  39. 

(c)  Make  a  list  of  those  characteristics  of  Tennyson’s  genius 
that  are  exemplified  above,  pointing  out  the  examples. 

3.  Describe  the  character  of  Enid  as  portrayed  by  Tennyson, 
embellishing  your  answer  by  short  quotations. 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grades  A.  and  B. 

ADDISON  MACAULAY. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Note. — 80%  will  be  considered  a  full  paper:  special  importance 
will  be  attached  to  the  answering  of  questions  3,  6,  and  7. 

1.  “This  great  man  (Addison)  was  also  one  of  the  lonely  ones 
of  the  earth.” 

Write  a  short  account  of  Addison’s  personal  habits,  and  show 
their  bearing  upon  his  attitude  towards  his  literary  contempor¬ 
aries. 

2.  The  genius  of  Addison  was  curious  and  observant,  rather 
than  penetrating.” 

Discuss  this  criticism  with  reference  to  the  selections  you  have 
read  for  this  examination. 

3.  As  a  dream  seldom  fails  of  dashing  seriousness  with  imperti¬ 
nence,  mirth,  and  gravity,  methought  I  made  several  other  ex¬ 
periments  of  a  more  ludicrous  nature :  by  one  of  which  I  found 
that  an  English  octavo  was  very  often  heavier  than  a  French 
folio ;  and  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author  weigh¬ 
ed  down  a  whole  library  of  moderns.  Seeing  one  of  my  Spec¬ 
tators  lying  by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one  of  the  scales,  and  flung  a 
two-penny  piece  into  the  other :  the  reader  will  not  enquire  into 
the  event,  if  he  remembers  the  first  trial  which  I  have  recorded 
in  this  paper.  I  afterwards  threw  both  the  sexes  into  the 
balance ;  but,  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to  disoblige  either  of 
them,  I  shall  desire  to  be  excused  from  telling  the  result  of  this 
experiment.  Having  an  opportunity  of  this  nature  in  my  hands, 
I  could  not  forbear  throwing  into  one  scale  the  principles  of  a 
Tory,  and  into  the  other  those  of  a  Whig ;  but,  as  I  have  all 
along  declared  this  to  be  a  neutral  paper,  I  shall  likewise  desire 
to  be  silent  under  this  head  also,  though,  upon  examining  one 
of  the  weights,  I  saw  the  word  TEKEL  engraven  on  it  in  capi¬ 
tal  letters. 
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(a)  Write  a  synopsis  of  this  paragraph.  Suggest  a  title 
appropriate  to  it. 

(b)  To  what  kind  of  composition  does  the  paper  from  which 
it  is  taken,  belong? 

(c)  What  characteristics  of  Addison’s  style  are  exemplified 
in  it? 

4.  Distinguish  humor,  satire,  and  wit.  By  which  of  these  is 
the  extract  printed  above  (3)  characterized  ? 

5.  Point  out  the  difference  between  what  this  essay  (Life  and 
Times  of  Addison)  purports  to  be,  and  what  it  really  is. 

6.  The  last  moments  of  Addison  were  perfectly  serene.  His 
interview  with  his  son-in-law  is  universally  known.  “See,”  he 
said,  “how  a  Christain  can  die!”  The  piety  of  Addison  was,  in 
truth,  of  a  singularly  cheerful  character.  The  feeling  which  pre¬ 
dominates  in  all  his  devotional  writings,  is  gratitude.  God  was 
to  him  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful  friend,  who  had  watched 
over  his  cradle  with  more  than  maternal  tenderness;  who  had 
listened  to  his  cries  before  they  could  form  themselves  in  prayer ; 
who  had  preserved  his  youth  from  snares  of  vice ;  who  had  made 
his  cup  run  over  with  worldly  blessings;  who  had  doubled  the 
value  of  those  blessings,  by  bestowing  a  thankful  heart  to  enjoy 
them,  and  dear  friends  to  partake  them;  who  had  rebuked  the 
waves  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  had  purified  the  autumnal  air  of  the 
Campagna,  and  had  restrained  the  avalanches  of  Mont  Cenis. 
Of  the  Psalms,  his  favorite  was  that  which  represents  the  Euler 
of  all  things  under  the  endearing  image  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
crook  guides  the  flock  safe,  through  gloomy  and  desolate  glens, 
to  meadows  well  watered  and  rich  with  herbage.  On  that  good¬ 
ness  to  which  he  ascribed  all  the  happiness  of  his  life,  he  relied 
in  the  hour  of  death  with  the  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  He 
died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719.  He  had  just  entered  on  his 
forty- eighth  year. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  was 
borne  thence  to  the  Abbey  at  dead  of  night.  The  choir  sang  a 
funeral  hymn.  Bishop  Atterbury,  one  of  those  tories  who  had 
loved  and  honored  the  most  accomplished  of  the  whigs,  met  the 
corpse,  and  led  the  procession  by  torch-light,  round  the  shrine  of 
Saint  Edward  and  the  graves  of  the  Plantagents,  to  the  chapel 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  On  the  north  side  of  that  chapel,  in 
the  vault  of  the  house  of  Albermale,  the  cofiin  of  Addison  lies 
next  to  the  coffin  of  Montagu.  Yet  a  few  months — and  the  same 
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mourners  passed  again  along  the  same  aisle.  The  same  sad 
anthem  was  again  chanted.  The  same  vault  was  again  opened; 
and  the  coffin  of  Craggs  was  placed  close  to  the  coffin  of  Addison. 

(u)  What  is  the  real  subject  of  the  first  paragraph?  What 
is  the  bearing  of  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  (“Of  the 
Psalms  Ac.”)  on  the  preceding? 

{h)  Point  out  any  violations  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  paragraph. 

(c)  Show  how  these  paragraphs  illustrate  Macaulay’s  style 
with  regard  to  vocabulary,  balanced  sentences,  periodic 
structure,  iteration  of  ideas,  figurative  language. 

7.  Illustrate,  by  referring  to  the  extracts  in  questions  3  and  6 
some  of  the  factors  that  conduce  to  {a)  clearness,  {h)  strength, 
and  (c)  rhythm  of  style. 

8.  Give  an  epitome  of  Macaulay’s  estimate  of  Addison’s  liter¬ 
ary  powers. 


Ctruciitmn:  Si^gartmcnt,  ©nfarm. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

FIKST  CLASS  TEACHEES— Grades  A.  and  B. 

CHAUCER^AND  POPE 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


I. 

THE  PEOLOGUE  TO  THE  CANTEEBUEY*  TALES 

AND 

THE  KNIGHTES  TALE. 

1.  Explain  concisely  the  statement  that  The  Canterbury  Tales 
is  an  epochal  poem. 

2.  Show  as  fully  as  possible  wherein  consists  the  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Chaucer’s  description  of  Theseus’  “noble  theatre.” 
Eefer  to  passages  illustrative  of  each  point  in  your  answer. 

3.  (1)  Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  schowres  swoote 

The  drought  of  Marche  had  perced  to  the  roote, 

And  bathed  every  veyne  in  swich  licour, 

Of  which  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour ; 

Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  swete  breethe  5 

Enspired  hath  in  every  holte  and  heethe 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  ?/onge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Earn  his  halfe  cours  i-ronne, 

And  smale  fowles  maken  melodie, 

That  slepen  al  the  night  with  open  eye,  10 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  here  corages : — 

Thanne  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 

And  palmers  for  to  seeken  straunge  strondes. 

To  feme  halwes,  kouthe  in  sondry  londes; 

And  specially,  from  every  schires  ende  15 

Of  Engelond,  to  Caunterbury  they  wende. 

The  holy  blisful  martyr  for  to  seeke. 

That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  they  were  seeke. 

(2)  This  passeth  ?/eer  by  ?/eer,  and  day  by  day. 

Til  it  fel  oones  in  a  morwe  of  May  [over 


That  Emelie,  that  fairer  was  to  seene 
Than  is  the  lilie  on  hire  stalke  grene, 

And  fresscher  than  the  May  with  floures  new —  5 

For  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe, 

I  not  which  was  the  fayrere  of  hem  two — 

Er  it  were  day,  as  was  hire  wone  to  do, 

Sche  was  arisen,  and  al  redy  dight; 

For  May  wole  han  no  sloggardye  anight.  10 

The  sesoun  priketh  every  gentil  herte, 

And  maketh  him  out  of  his  sleep  to  sterte. 

And  seith,  ‘Arys,  and  do  thin  observance.’ 

This  makede  Emelye  have  remembraunce 

To  don  honour  to  May,  and  for  to  ryse.  15 

I-clothed  was  sche  fresshe  for  to  devyse. 

Hire  ?/elwe  heer  was  browded  in  a  tresse, 

Byhynde  hire  bak,  a  ?/erde  long  I  gesse. 

And  in  the  gardyn  at  the  sonne  upriste 

She  walketh  up  and  doun,  and  as  hire  liste  20 

She  gadereth  floures,  party  white  and  reede. 

To  make  a  sotil  gerland  for  her  heede. 

And  as  an  angel  hevenlyche  she  song. 

(rt-)  Translate  the  above  extracts  into  modern  literary  Eng¬ 
lish. 

(b)  Exemplify  therefrom  as  fully  as  possible  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  author’s  style. 

(c)  Show  that  he  maintains  the  charm  of  his  movement  in 
11.  5  and  12  of  (1)  and  11.  2,  6,  and  19  of  (2),  commenting 
on  the  noteworthy  peculiarities. 

(d)  By  phonetic  spelling  indicate  the  probable  Chaucerian 
pronunciation  of  11.  1,  2,  3,  9,  10,  and  13  of  (1). 

II. 

THE  PEOLOGUE  TO  THE  SATIEES.-^ 


4.  Show  concisely  to  what  extent  The  Prologue  is  the  product 
of  the  influences  that  affected  literature  during  the  lifetim^  of 
the  author.  Eefer  to  passages  illustrative  of  each  point  in  your 
answer.  N 


5.  Were  others  angry,  I  excused  them  too; 

Well  might  they  rage,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  man’s  true  merit  ’tis  not  hard  to  find; 

But  each  man’s  secret  standard  in  his  mind. 

That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 
This,  who  can  gratify?  for  who  can  guess? 


5 


The  hard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown, 

Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown, 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear,  [year; 

And  strains,  from  hard-bound  brains,  eight  lines  a 
He,  who  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on  theft. 

Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left : 

And  he,  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  learning. 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  a  meaning: 

And  he,  whose  fustian’s  so  sublimely  bad,  15 

It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad : 

And  these,  my  modest  satire  bade  translate. 

And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate, 

How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe ! 
And  swear,  not  Addison  himself  was  safe.  20 

(a)  Write  concise  explanatory  notes  on  the  meaning  of  the 
above  extract. 

(5)  Show  to  what  extent  it  illustrates  the  merits  and  the  de¬ 
fects  of  Pope’s  style. 


} 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grades  A.  and  B. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Examiner— J .  E.  Hodgson,  AI.A. 


1.  Explain  the  difference  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 
Classify  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  with  reasons. 

2.  “The  fundamental  idea  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is  ‘Sum- 
mum  jus,  summa  injuria’  (the  highest  law,  the  highest  injustice.)” 

“  We  have  now  to  enquire  where  lies  the  internal  s})iritual 
unity  which  will  justify  the  combination  of  such  heterogeneous 
elements  in  one  drama.” 

Trace  the  ‘  fundamental  idea’  through  the  ‘  heterogeneous  ele¬ 
ments’  that  are  combined  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  Explain,  and  illustrate,  with  reference  to  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Coleridge’s  meaning  in  saying  that  the  dramatic  interest 
in  Shakespeare’s  plays  is  independent  of  the  plot  or  the  story. 

4.  Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 

In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances', 

Still  have  1  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 

For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 

You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 

And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

Well,  then,  it  now  a[)pears  you  want  my  help  : 

Go  to,  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 

“  Shylock,  we  would  have  monies  -  A"ou  say  so  ; 

A"ou,  that  did  void  yaur  rheum  upon  my  beard. 

And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold;  monies  is  your  suit. 

What  should  1  say  to  you  ?  Should  I  not  say, 

“  Hath  a  dog  money  ?  Is  it  possible, 

A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?”  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman’s  key, 

With  ’bated  breath,  and  whisp’ring  humbleness. 

Say  this,  —  [oveir 


“  Fair  sir,  you  spit  'Oii  liie  oii  VVeduesday  last ; 

You  spurn’d  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  call’d  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I’ll  lend  you  thus  much  monies  ?” 

(a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  portion  of  this  ex¬ 
tract. 

(h)  Analyse  this  passage  so  as  to  show  the  feelings  that  ac¬ 
tuate  Shy  lock  in  its  delivery. 

(c)  Comment  on  the  soundness  of  the  dew’s  argument. 

5.  “Whenever  regular  metre  can  he  rendered  truly  imitative  of 
character,  passion,  or  personal  rank,  Shakes})eare  seldom*  if  ever, 
neglects  it.” 

Account  for  Shakespeare’s  rejection  of  metre  in  the  scene  in 
which  Portia  ridicules  her  lovers. 

6.  So  may  the  outivard  nhows  he  least  themselves ; 

The  world  is  still  deceiv’d  witli  ornament. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 

Put,  being  season' d  with  a  gracious  voice. 

Obscures  the  show  of  evil?  In  religion. 

What  damnkl  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  a})prove  it  with  a  text. 

Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts  : 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and' frowning  Mars; 

AVho,  inward  search’d,  have  livers  white  as  milk ; 

And  these  assume  but  valor's  excreyyient 
To  render  them  redoubted. 

(a)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  portions  of  this  ex¬ 
tract. 

(h)  “  A  great  part  of  our  ordinary  language,  all  that  relates 
to  the  relations  of  invisible  things,  necessarily  consists  of 
implied  metaphors.”  Illustrate  this  statement  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  language  of  the  extract. 

(c)  Point  out  the  literary  and  the  intellectual  characteristics 
of  the  extract. 

((^)  Explain  and  illustrate  the  following  terms  : — end-stop’t 
lines,  run-on  lines,  and  weak-ending  lines.  Show  their 
significance  in  estimating  the  development  of  Shakespeare’s 
genius. 

7.  In  what  relation  does  Act  Y  stand  to  the  ])receding  acts  ? 


(ffdiiralion  Scpi'tnu'nt,  (©ntario. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grade  A.  and  B. 


ENGLISH  AND  CANADIAN  HISTORY. 

Examiner  F.  White. 


Two  questions  from  each  section  will  form  a  full  paper ;  no 

more  are  to  be  attempted. 

I 

1.  Describe  the  expansion  of  England  under  the  Stuarts. 

2.  Contrast  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  country 
under  Elizabeth  and  Anne  respectively. 

3.  Write  a  history  of  the  New  Model,  describing  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  its  success  in  the  field,  and  its  political  influence. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  great  writers  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  show  wherein  their  characteristics  differed  from  those 
of  the  writers  of  the  revolution.  Account  for  this  difference. 

II 

1.  Give  a  summary  view  of  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  To 
what  extent  was  the  lower  house  truly  representative? 

2.  Whence  were  the  royal  revenues  derived  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  ?  What  need  existed  for  a  change,  and  how  was  it  brought 
about  ? 

3.  “In  point  of  fact  neither  James  I  nor  any  of  his  posterity 
were  legitimate  sovereigns,  according  to  the  sense  which  the 
word  ought  properly  to  bear.” — Hallam.  Fully  explain  this 
statement,  and  show  how  they  came  to  be  acknowledged  as 
legitimate  sovereigns. 

Ill 

1.  Sketch  the  home  life  and  surroundings  of  the  early  French 
colonists.  To  what  extent  did  feudalism  prevail,  and  what  were 
its  effects  ? 

2.  Write  a  paper  on  the  Braddock  expedition,  comparing  the 
condition  and  position  of  the  English  and  the  French  colonies  at 
that  time,  showing  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  the  causes  of 
its  failure,  and  the  results. 

3.  Briefly  sketch  the  life  and  character  of  Montcalm,  show¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  colony  on  his  arrival,  his  efforts  for  its 
advancement,  and  his  conduct  during  the  siege  of  Quebec. 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


FIKST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grades  A.  and  B. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY~TnD  GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiner—  Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


Note. — 80%  will  be  considered  a  full  paper. 

1.  Sketch  the  age  of  Pericles,  laying  special  stress  on  (a)  the 
personal  and  political  character  of  Pericles,  (/>)  the  growth  of 
democratic  principles,  (c)  the  foreign  policy  of  Athens. 

2.  State  the  causes,  immediate  and  remote,  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War,  and  give  the  relative  standing  of  the  principal 
Greek  states  at  the  close  thereof. 

3.  Contrast  Sparta  and  Athens  with  regard  to  (a)  social  life, 
(h)  political  institutions,  (c)  commerce,  (d)  letters. 

4.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  different  agrarian  measures  pro¬ 
posed  in  Rome,  and  state  their  objects  and  their  consequences. 

5.  Discuss  fully  one  of  the  following  criticisms: — 

{a)  “Caesar  was  thoroughly  a  realist  and  a  man  of  sense; 
and  wdiatever  he  undertook  and  achieved  was  pervaded 
and  guided  by  the  cool  sobriety  which  constituted  the 
most  marked  peculiarity  of  his  genius.” 

(b)  “As  a  statesman  without  insight,  opinion,  or  purpose, 
he  (Cicero)  figured  successively  as  democrat,  and  as  a 
tool  of  the  monarchs,  and  was  never  more  than  a  short- 
sighted^egotist.” 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  ancient  Italy,  marking  thereon  the  princi¬ 
pal  places  that  figured  in  the  invasion  of  Hannibal,  and  writing 
brief  historical  notes  on  the  same. 

7.  Show  the  bearing  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  ancient 
Greece  on  the  aptitudes  of  {a)  the  Spartans,  (h)  the  Athenians, 
(c)  the  Macedonians. 


i*r. 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS;  18SG. 


FIRST  CLASS  CANDIDATES— GRADES  A.  &  H. 

ALGEBRA. 


Examiner — J.  A.  McLkllan,  LL.D. 


Note — This  Paper  valued  at  133|  cent. 

1.  Prove  that  if  any  rational  and  integral  function  of  x  vanishes 
wlien  a  is  substituted  for  x,  then  x — a  is  a  factor  of  the  expression. 

Shew  that  — — »  i  ^  n  +  three  symmetrical  exi)res- 

(«  —  b)  {a  —  c)  [a  —  d) 

sions  =  rt  -f  6  -f  c  -f-  (/  . 

2.  Shew  that  -j"  —  3«6c  remains  unaltered  if  we  substi¬ 

tute  for  n,  6,  c,  the  quantities  s — «,  s — 6,  s — where  3  s  =  2(a-L6  +  c).' 

Obtain  the  quotient  of  (6  c  —  aif  -f-  anal  -j-  anal  —  3  (^-f  c — a) 
(anal  :)  (anal  :)  by  a^  -f  -}-  c®  —  Zabc. 


3.  Find  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  r  together. 

O  O 

If  this  be  denoted  by  nCr  ?  pt’ove  I 

T  =  npT  “h  r — i  • 

4.  Prove  that  c.^  — . -{■( — )”  is  equal  to  0  if  n 

be  odd  and  to  [  -i-  if  n  be  even,  co,  C],  etc.,  denoting  the 

coefficients  of  a®,  a:*,  F-  , .  .  .  .  in  the  expansion  of  (1  -f  x)^  . 


5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  'y  b  c%  State  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  propositions  employed  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  inequalities. 

Shew  that  8  {cd  -f-  -f-  7)  {a  b')  (6  -f-  ~f“  ^)‘ 

6.  Examine  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax^--  +  bx  c  —  0  when  (1) 
one,  (2)  two,  (3)  three,  of  the  constants  become  zero. 

If  —  px — <7=0,  have  the  roots  j3,  shew  that 


a;”'  = 


a 


n 


0/n 


a 


s 


X  q  . 


a 


n — 1 


n — 1 


a  —  jS 

7.  Shew  how  to  determine,  in  certain  cases,  whether  a  given  series 
is  convergent  or  divergent.  Examine  the  series 


(1)  1  + 


1 

7 


+ 


1.3 

2.4 


1 

7 


+ 


1.3.5  1 


2.4.6  7 


^  +  etc. 


(over.) 


(2)  The  series  whose  term  is 

(3)  12  _f_  22  a;  4-  32  a:2  .... 


n 


3 


71^  4-  i 


X  . 


8.  Prove  that  the  successive  convergeuts  approach  more  and  more 
nearly  to  the  true  value  of  a  continued  fraction, 

P  . 

The  fraction  —  is  converted  to  a  continued  fraction,  and  rep- 


resents  the  remainder,  and  the  convergent:  shew  that  the 

qn 

difference  between  and  is 

V  qn  Qqn 


n 


9.  What  is  a  recurring  series  ?  Find 

(1)  the  general  terra  in  3  -j-  11  f-  32  -|-  84  4“  •  •  •  • 

(2)  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  1  -j-5-|-]7  +  534-  161  +  485  +  .  .  .  . 


10.  Sum  the  following  series  to  n  terms 


1 


+ 


1 


+ 


1 


7  .  9 


3.  5  '  3  .  5.  7  ’  5 
(2)  p  4.  2*  4.  35  4.  4ft  4. ... . 

2.4  .2.4.6 


+  ..  .. 


(3) 


1  .  3 


+ 


1.3.5 


-f 


1 . 3. 5. 7 


+  .... 


11.  If  any  two  rows  (or  two  columns)  of  a  determinant  be  inter¬ 
changed,  the  resulting  determinant  will  differ  only  in  sign  from  the 
original  one. 


(1)  Expand 


(2)  Prove 


o  X  y  z 
X  0  z  y 
y  z  o  X 
z  y  X  0 

a  h  0  c 
d  e  f  o 
0  0  q  0 
hk  I'm 


g  0  '0  0 
I  mh  k 
0  c  ah 
f  0  d  e 


(3)  Shew  that 

0  0 

= 

“t 

X 

Vx 

a^b^o  0 

a,  b. 

^^3  2/2 

a,  b,  x,  y, 

«4  y. 

12.  Solve 

(1)  2  a:  (x^  +  a-2)  -j-  2  x  y/  {x-  -\- 

(2)  2/+^  +  2/«==3 

2  +  CC  +  '«fl3=  —  1 

y  yx^  —  \ 

(3)  (aj  +  y  +  z)  =  332  +  2/2  +  z^  =  J  (P  +  y’  +  P)  =  3; 


(Srtucational  (Ontano. 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

FIRST-CLASS  CANDIDATES -GRADES  A.  &  B. 


ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 


ExdTtiiner  :  J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


1.  Obtain  the  equation  to  the  straight  line  in  the  form 

^4.  •  /  -  1 
oHESj  -f.  tea  J  • 

a  b 

Inter] aet  the  constants  in  tlie  equation  ax  by  =  c. 


Determine  the  angle  between  the  straight  lines 


=  I 


X  y  a-  ^ 

a  b  b  a 

2.  Shew  that  the  equation  2  —  ^xy  —  2  x^  —  y  +  2x  =  0, 

represents  two  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

3.  In  the  circle  x-  y^  =  c^, 

Find  the  equations  to  the  tangents  which  are  per])endicular  to 
Ax  -{■  By  -j-  c  =  0. 

4.  Find  the  length  of  the  common  chord  of 

{x  —  iy  — 

{x — bY-\-{y — aY—c^',  and  hence  find  the  condition  that  the  two 
circles  should  touch  each  other. 

5.  Find  the  equation  to  the  tangent  at  any  jDoint  of  a  parabola. 

A  circle  is  drawn  with  the  focus  of  a  parabola  as  centre  and 
touclies  the  directrix ;  Find  the  locus  of  the  point  whose  polar  with 
resjiect  to  the  ]Darabola  touches  the  circle. 


6.  Find  the  equation  to  the  tangent  to  the  curve 


X 


a’ 


T 


ML 

/A 


=  1, 


which  is  parallel  to 


X  y 

»»  _L 

a  b 


=  I 


7 .  Obtain  the  equation  to  a  hyperbola  in  the  form 

I 

=  I  4-  e  cos  0  . 


r 


If  BP  be  drawn  through  the  focus  parallel  to  an  asymptote,  meet¬ 
ing  the  curve  in  /^,  shew  that  its  length  is  one-fourth  of  the  latus  rectum. 

(over.) 


8.  Trace  the  curves 

(1)  H-  3^3  —  5^/  =  0 

(2)  3x‘^  —  2xy  -h  3 —  6a3  4-  2^  =  0 

2 

(3)  «-«  zz=  1  4-  cos  0  4-  sin  0 , 

r 

9.  Ill  the  conic  Ax^  -f  2Bxy  Cy‘^  =  1,  find  the  equation  to  the 

straight  line  joining  the  centre  to  the  points  where  the  conic  is  cut  by  the 
circle  x"^  4-  y^  —  • 

10.  Find  the  area  of  the  conic 

ax^  4“  ‘2hxy  +  hy-  =  c. 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

FIRST  CLASS  CANDIDATES— GRADES  A.  &  B. 


Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


N OTE—  This  Paper  valued  at  1 20  cent. 


1 .  Prove  geomotriccally  that  sin  [A  A:B)  =  sin  A  cos  B  J-  cos  A  sin  B. 
Prove  that  in  finding  sin  A  and  cos  ^I  from  .  cos  2  A,  two  values 

must  be  found. 

T.  .  o  "  ,  (1  —  tan  J  a)  (1  —  tan  T /9) 

If  a  +  3  —  prove  tliat  »  ,  'V  .  L  .  t  ^ 

2  -f-  tan  2  (1  “h  tan  I  (3) 

sin  a  -f-  sin  j3  —  1 

sin  a  +  sin  8  +  1 

2.  Shew  that  sin^  2  A  +  sin“  2  7J  +  sin^  2  G  +  2  cos  2  A  cos  2  B 
cos  2  0  =  2. 

.  sin  0 

3.  Determine  the  limit  of  — — —  when  6  is  indefinitely  diminished. 


sin  4  0  cot  0 

Find  the  limit  of  ^  ^  ,  when  6  is  indefinitely 

vers  2  fj  cot-  2  0 


diminished. 

4.  Find  the  relation  between  the  logarithms  of  the  same  number 
to  different  bases. 


(1) 

(2) 


Log  2=. 301030,  log  7=. 845098, 


find  log  98  and  lo 


L  tan  31°  13'  =  9.7824864,  difiP.  for  l'=2849  ;  find 
L  tan  31°  13'  6",  L  cot  58°  46'  6"  . 


5.  Shew  that  cos^  (^  —  y)  -f  cos^  (y  —  a)  +  cos^  (a  —  ^5) 

=  1  +  2  cos  (/3  —  7)  cos  (7  —  u)  cos  (a  —  jS) . 

6.  Solve  the  following  equations  ; 

(1)  sec  40  —  sec  20  —  2  . 

(2)  2  sin  ^  +  sin  2^/  =  2  (1  +  cos  0^  . 

(3)  sin  2  (^^  +  1)  +  sin  {n  —  \)  0  =  sin  0 . 


(over.) 


7.  Find  the  radius  of  an  escribed  circle  of  a  triangle. 
Shew  that  r  =  s  tan  A  tan  ^  B  tan  ^  C  . 

8.  Expand  sin— i  ^  in  ascending  powers  of  %. 

Deduce  (sin— i 


9.  If  circles  can  be  inscribed  in,  and  described  about  a  quadrilateral 

whose  consecutive  sides__^are  a,h,c,d,  shew  that  the  diagonals  meet 

-  ^  ac  —  hd 

at  an  angle  cos— ^  -  . 

ac  -f  bd 

10.  Prove  De  Moivre’s  Theorem  for  n  a  negative  integer. 

\a* 


Provecos„=l-_+  ^ 


+  .  .  .  . 


11.  Find  the  sum  to  infinity  of 

(1)  cos  0  sin  0  -j-  cos^  sin  2d  -f-  cos^  d  sin  3d  -|-  . .  ,  . 


(2)  siii'^  X  — 


sin^  2x  sin^  3x 


+ 


•2 


3 


•  •  •  • 


(Stiucatioiv  gcjjartmcut,  #ul:u‘to. 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  188G. 

FIKST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grades  A.  and  15. 

GEOMETRICAL  OPTICS. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glasiian. 


1.  What  generally  happens  when  a  pencil  of  homogeneous 
light  traversing  one  medium  is  incident  upon  the  surface  of 
another  transparent  medium  ? 

2.  Determine  the  position  of  the  geometrical  focus  of  a  pencil 
(a)  directly  reflected,  (6)  directly  refracted,  at  a  spherical  surface. 

3.  Determine  the  geometrical  focus  of  a  small  pencil  emerging 
from  a  point  on  the  axis  of  a  lens  of  thickness  t. 

4.  Describe  Eamsden’s  eye-piece  and  Huyghen’s  eye-piece  and 
state  their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

5.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  Kaleidoscope  and  explain  its 
action. 

6.  If  ^  be  the  angle  of  incidence  of  a  ray  passing  through  a 
prism  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  edge,  (p  the  angle  of  emer¬ 
gence,  6  the  angle  of  the  prism,  and  fi  the  refractive  index,  prove 
that 

sin  p  =  sin  6  —  sin^  (p)  —  cos  d  sin  (p. 

7.  Given  that  the  distance  between  the  conjugate  foci  of  a  con¬ 
cave  mirror  is  equal  to  twice  the  radius,  find  the  focus  of  inci¬ 
dence. 

8.  A  convex  lens  held  18  in.  from  a  screen,  forms  on  the  screen 
a  distinct  image  of  a  candle;  when  the  lens  is  held  12  in.  from 
the  screen  the  candle  must  be  held  four  times  as  far  from  the  lens 
as  before  in  order  to  produce  a  distinct  image  on  the  screen. 
Find  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

9.  A  magnifying  glass  consists  of  two  convex  lenses.  When 
used  by  a  person  who  can  see  most  distinctly  at  a  distance  of 
10  in.,  the  ratios  of  the  magnifying  power  of  the  first  lens  alone, 
the  second  lens  alone,  and  of  the  two  combined  are  5  :  6  :  7.  Find 
the  focal  length  of  the  lenses,  neglecting  their  thickness  and  the 
distance  between  them. 

10.  The  magnifying  power  of  an  astronomical  telescope  is  m 
for  a  person  whose  distance  of  distinct  vision  is  (7,  and  M  for  a 
person  whose  distance  of  distinct  vision  is  D ;  find  the  focal  length 
of  the  eye-glass. 


®jIuration  gcprtinent, 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS,— Grades  A.  and  B. 

MECIMNICS. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 


1.  Prove  graphically  the  equations  of  uniformly  accelerated 
motion. 

A  piece  of  lead  takes  *7  sec.  to  fall  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor 
of  an  elevator  that  is  ascending  with  a  constant  velocity  of  5ft. 
per  second.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  to  drop  had  the  ele¬ 
vator  been  ascending  with  a  uniform  acceleration  of  2  ft.  per 
second  ? 

2.  Distinguish  between  velocity  and  angular  velocity  and  be¬ 
tween  acceleration  and  angular  acceleration. 

A  point  moving  in  a  circle  of  4  ft.  radius  has  a  speed  increas¬ 
ing  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  20  ft  per  second  every  5  seconds. 
Find  the  acceleration  of  the  point  in  magnitude  and  direction  4 
seconds  after  the  beginning  of  motion. 

3.  “Force  is  the  time-rate  of  change  of  momentum.”  “Force 
is  the  space-rate  of  transfer  of  energy.”  Prove  the  dynamical 
equivalence  of  these  definitions. 

A  projectile  whose  initial  velocity  was  1200  ft.  per  second  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  point  750  ft.  higher  than  the  starting  point,  with  a 
velocity  of  800  ft.  per  second,  having  meanwhile  travelled  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  15000  ft.  Compare  the  average  resistance  of  the  air 
with  the  weight  of  the  projectile. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  moment  of  a  physical  quantity? 
Define  and  distinguish  ‘momentum,’  ‘moment  of  momentum,’ 
and  ‘moment  of  inertia.’  How  can  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
any  body  about  a  given  point  rigidly  connected  with  it  be  deter¬ 
mined  experimentally? 

Find  the  time  in  which  a  solid  sphere  starting  from  rest  will 
roll  17jft.  down  a  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  sphere  about  its  diameter  being 
l-mr^. 


[over. 


5.  Distinguish  clearly  by  illustrative  numerical  examples  be¬ 
tween  the /orce  of  a  blow,  the  impulse  of  a  blow,  and  the  energy 
of  a  blow. 

A  ball  let  fall  upon  a  marble  slab  from  a  height  of  9  ft.  re¬ 
bounds  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  the  first  time.  Find  the  coefficient  of 
restitution  and  the  total  distance  the  ball  will  travel  before  com¬ 
ing  to  rest  again. 

9.  State  the  conditions  for  equilibrium  of  forces  acting  in  one 
plane. 

A  right  circular  cone  8  in.  high  by  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
base  stands  on  a  plane  capable  of  turning  around  a  horizontal 
line  in  the  plane.  At  what  inclination  of  the  plane  will  the  cone 
topple  over,  supposing  it  to  be  so  rough  as  not  to  slide  ?  If  the 
cone  begins  to  slide  just  before  this  angle  is  reached  what  will 
he  the  coefficient  of  friction? 


(Kbuciition  ^cpitrtmcnt,  ®ntiiria. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


FIEST  CLASS  TE ACHE ES— Grade  C. 

English'"^  A  MM  AR. 

Examiner. — J.  F.  White. 


Note. — 80%  will  form  a  full  paper y  hut  special  importance  will  he 
attached  to  the  ansivering  of  1,  6,  8,  10.  The  literary  form  of 
the  answers  ivill  he  considered. 

1.  That  day  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  palace  craved 
Audience  of  Guinevere,  to  give  at  last 
The  price  of  half  a  realm,  his  costly  gift 
Tlard-ivon  and  hardly  won  with  bruise  and  blow. 

With  deaths  of  others,  and  almost  his  own,  5 

The  nine-years  fought  for  diamonds ;  for  he  saw 

One  of  her  house,  and  sent  him  to  the  Queen 

Bearing  his  wish,  whereto  the  Queen  agreed 

With  such  and  so  unmoved  a  majesty 

She  might  have  seemed  her  statue,  but  that  he,  1 0 

Low-drooping  till  he  well  nigh  kissed  her  feet 

For  loyal  awe,  saw  with  a  sidelong  eye 

The  shadow  of  a  piece  of  pointed  lace. 

In  the  Queen’s  shadow,  vihrate  on  the  walls. 

And  parted,  laughing  in  his  courtly  heart.  15 

All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side. 

Vine  clad,  of  Arthur’s  palace  toward  the  stream. 

They  met,  and  Lancelot  kneeling  utter’d,  ‘Queen, 
Lady,  my  Liege,  in  whom  I  have  my  joy. 

Take  what  I  had  not  won  except  for  you  20 

These  jewels,  and  make  me  happy,  making  them 
An  armlet  for  the  roundest  arm  on  earth. 

Or  necklace  for  a  neck  to  which  the  swan’s 
Is  tawmier  than  her  cygnet’s.’ 

{a)  Divide  into  propositions,  showing  their  kind  an  rela¬ 
tion,  1.  10  to  end. 

(h)  State  the  relation,  and  part  of  speech  of  the  words  in 
italics. 


[over. 


(c)  Give  clearly  the  relation  and  function  of  the  following 
phrases: — ‘At  the  palace’;  ‘almost  his  own’;  ‘in  the 
Queen’s  shadow’;  ‘except  for  you’;  ‘on  earth’;  ‘to 
which  the  swan’s.’ 

{(J)  Show  the  difference  between  ‘hard-won’  and  ‘hardly 
won,’  1.  4;  why  ‘deaths,’  1.  5  ?  Write  note  on  compound 
word,  1.  6;  compare  meaning  of  ‘for’  in  11.  6  and  12; 
classify  'summer  side,’  ‘sidelong  eye’. 

2.  Give  the  meaning  and  history  of  the  remaining  endings  of 

the  personal  and  demonstrative  pronouns.  f  I  fm  i 

What  is  the  difference  as  to  number  between  i  -  ^ 

(we,  (men? 

3.  State  concisely  your  views  on  each  of  the  following: — 

(u)  “The  verb  need  not,  and  generally  does  not  agree  with 
its  nominative  case  (subject)  in  person  and  number.” 

[h)  “English  may  almost  be  said  to  have  no  distinctive 
parts  of  speech.” 

(c)  Conjunctions  do  not  necessarily  connect  the  same  moods 
and  tenses  of  verbs.” 

(d)  “Once  English  had  three  genders,  but  as  it  now  is,  if 
we  accept  one  or  two  words,  it  has  none.” 

4.  Account  for  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  or  of  orthog¬ 
raphy  in  these  words : — cupboard,  gossip,  receive,  debt,  frontis¬ 
piece,  island,  could,  who,  clerk,  pea,  parliament. 

5.  Write  brief  notes,  with  illustrations,  on: — 

(u)  The  conveniences  of  the  passive  construction, 

(/>)  The  unnecessary  use  of  the  feminine  gender, 

(c)  The  use  or  the  omission  of  the  article, 

(d)  The  distinctions  gained  in  using  the  subjunctive  mood, 
and  the  “tendency”  in  regard  to  this  form. 

6.  How  is  it  that  in  English  there  are  strong  and  weak  pre¬ 
terites,  and  that  in  certain  verbs  the  two  forms  exist?  In  this 
connection  remark  upon  the  following : — did,  was,  taught,  hight, 
should,  had,  lead,  went,  put. 

7.  State  your  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  spelling  reform 
in  English,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried. 
Illustrate  your  answer, 

8.  {a)  Write  brief  notes  on  the  structure  of  the  following 

words : — direful,  relialde,  preventative,  talented,  special¬ 
ity,  educationalist.  (over. 


(/>)  Contrast  tlie  past  and  present  meanings  of  inlluence, 
*  pagan,  religion,  tribulation,  sacrament,  acre,  caprice, 
treacle.  Explain  how  these  changes  were  brought  about. 

10.  Correct,  with  reasons,  the  following  sentences: — 

Whenever  education  is  logical  in  its  methods,  the  smallest 
interference  is  like  a  stone  thrown  into  a  machine. 

They  here  began  to  breathe  a  delicious  kind  of  ether,  and 
saw  all  the  fields  about  them  covered  with  a  kind  of  purple 
light,  that  made  them  reflect  with  satisfaction  on  their  past  toils. 

The  actual  deprivation  of  freedom  is  a  sentimental  luxury 
with  which  the  negro  can  easily  dispense. 

He  always  preferred  to  have  his  own  views  sustained  by  the 
failure  of  his  opponents’  argument  than  by  the  success  of  his 
own. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  which,  being  translated  by 
M.  de  Stael,  was  read  with  admiration  not  only  in  England  but 
on  the  continent. 

The  mooting  of  this  question  will  form  a  fertile  plain  for 
military  critics  to  exercise  their  hobbies  on  for  many  years  to 
come. 


t*  ^ 


* 
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(Bducatioii  department,  ©ntario. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grade  C. 

ENGLISH  (^POSITION. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


1.  Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where,  many  times,  if  you  can 
stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fall;  and  again,  it  is  sometimes  like 
Sibylla’s  offer,  which  at  first  offereth  the  commodity  at  full, 
then  consumeth  part  and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the  price  ;  for 
occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common  verse)  turiieth  a  bald  noddle 
after  she  hath  presented  her  locks  in  front,  and  no  hold  taken ;  or, 
at  least,  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle  first  to  be  received,  and 
after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  clasp.  There  is  surely  no  greater 
wisdom  than  well  to  time  the  beginnings  and  onsets  of  things. 
Dangers  are  no  more  light,  if  they  once  seem  light ;  and  more 
dangers  have  deceived  men  than  forced :  nay,  it  were  better  to 
meet  some  dangers  half  way,  though  they  come  nothing  near, 
than  to  keep  too  long  a  watch  upon  their  approaches :  for  if  a 
man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  he  will  fall  asleep.  On  the  other 
side,  to  be  deceived  with  too  long  shadows  (as  some  have  been 
when  the  moon  was  low,  and  shone  on  their  enemies’  backs),  and 
so  to  shoot  off  before  the  time,  or  to  teach  dangers  to  come  on,  by 
over-early  buckling  towards  them,  is  another  extreme.  The  rijie- 
ness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  (as  we  said)  must  ever  be  well 
weighed;  and  generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of  all 
great  actions  to  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends  to 
Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  — first  to  watch,  and  then  to 
speed ;  for  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which  maketh  the  politic  man  go 
invisible,  is  secrecy  in  the  council,  and  celerity  in  the  execution ; 
for  when  things  are  once  come  to  the  execution,  there  is  no  secrecy 
comparable  to  celerity— like  the  motion  of  the  bullet  in  the  air, 
which  flieth  so  swift  as  it  outruns  the  eye. 

Give  the  substance  of  this  essay  in  your  own  words. 

[OVEll. 


2.  Turn  the  following  dialogue  into  narrative. 

Callicles.  The  wise  man,  as  the  proverb  says,  is  late  for  a  fray 
but  not  for  a  feast. 

Socrates.  And  are  we  late  for  a  feast  ? 

Callicles  Yes,  and  a  delightful  feast ;  for  Gorgias  has  been 
just  exhibiting  to  us  many  fine  things. 

Socrates.  I  must  throw  the  blame,  Callicles,  on  my  friend 
Chaerephon  here,  who  would  keep  us  loitering  in  the  x4gora. 

Cliaereplion.  Never  mind,  Socrates, — the  misfortune  of  which 
I  have  been  the  cause  I  will  also  repair ;  for  Gorgias  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  will  make  him  repeat  the  exhibition  either  now  or 
at  some  future  time. 

Callicles.  What  is  the  matter,  Chaerephon.— does  Socrates 
want  to  hear  Georgias  ? 

Chaerephon.  Yes,  that  was  our  intention  in  coming. 

Callicles.  Suppose,  then,  that  you  proceed  to  my  house ;  for 
Gorgias  is  staying  with  me,  and  he  shall  exhibit  to  you. 

Socrates.  Very  good,  Callicles;  but  will  he  answer  our  (|ues- 
tions  ?  for  I  want  to  hear  from  him  what  is  the  nature  of  his  art, 
and  what  this  is  which  he  ])rofesses  and  teaches';  he  may  defer 
the  exhibition,  as  you  suggest,  to  anotlier  time. 

Callicles.  There  is  nothing  like  asking  him,  Socrates;  and  in¬ 
deed  this  is  a  part  of  his  exhibition,  for  he  was  saying  only  just 
now,  that  anyone  in  my  house  might  ask  him  anything,  and  that 
he  would  answer. 

Socrates.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that :  will  you  ask  liim,  Cliaere- 
])hon  ? 

Chaerephon.  What  shall  I  ask  him  ? 

Socrates.  Ask  him  who  he  is. 

Chaerephon.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Socrates.  I  mean  such  a  question  as  would  ellicit  from  him,  if 
lie  had  been  a  maker  of  shoes,  the  answer  that  he  is  a  cobbler. 

1  )o  you  understand  ? 

3.  Describe  the  scene  of  Warren  Hastings’  impeachment,  men¬ 
tioning  some  of  the  more  interesting  incidents. 


(fiducitfion  gcpartmitnt,  ®nt;tricr* 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886, 


FIEST  CLASS  TEA  GHEES.— Gaade  C. 

ENGLISH  UtERATURE 

COLERIDGE  AND  MACAULAY. 
Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Note. — Special  importance  will  be  attached  to  the  answering  of 

III  and  VI. 

1.  Who  were  the  Lake  Poets,  and  why  were  they  so  called? 
What  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  their  poetry,  and  with 
what  school  of  poetry  are  they  in  contrast  ? 

2.  Account  for  the  fact  that  Coleridge’s  poetry  was  for  so 
many  years  unpopular. 

B.  0  great  Bard  ! 

Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 

With  steadfast  eye  I  viewed  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.  The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influence !  They,  both  in  power  and  act. 

Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them. 

Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it. 

Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 

And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 

Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay. 

Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes! 

Ah !  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlorn, 

The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew ; 

And  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drowned. 

Life’s  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains — 

Keen  pangs  of  Love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart; 

And  fears,  self-willed,  that  shunned  the  eye  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear ; 
Sense  of  passed  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain, 

A  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain, 

[over. 


And  all  which  I  had  culled  in  wood-walks  wild, 

And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all. 

Commune  with  thee  had  opened  out — but  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 

In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  selfsame  grave ! 

(1)  Explain  ‘  last  strain,’  ‘viewed  thee  in  the  choir  of  ever- 
enduring  men,’  the  truly  great  have  all  one  age,’  ‘makes 
audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth,’ 

‘  And  fears  self-willed  that  shunned  the  eye  of  hope ; 

And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  fear;’. 

(2)  Point  out  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  epithets  in : — 
‘Gradual  fame,’  ‘natural  notes,’  heart  forlorn,’  babe  tur-  , 
bulent,’  ‘wood-walks  wild. 

(3)  Account  for  the  iteration  in  the  thirteenth  line,  of  an 
idea  contained  in  the  preceding  line. 

(4)  Illustrate  from  this  extract  Coleridge’s  aptness  in  the 
use  of  metaphor  and  simile. 

(5)  Develop  the  personal  allusions  contained  in  the  last 
seven  lines. 

4.  Contrast  the  poem  from  which  the  extract  is  taken  with 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  with  regard  to  (a)  subject,  (h)  treatment; 
show  the  propriety  of  the  latter  in  each  case. 

5.  It  has  been  said  of  the  essay  on  Warren  Hastings  that, 
whilst  it  purports  to  be  a  judical  summing  up,  it  is  really  a 
special  plea. 

Discuss  this  statement,  supporting  your  views  by  references 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  essay. 

6.  Hastings,  it  is  clear,  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his 
position.  Indeed,  that  sagacity,  that  judgment,  that  readiness 
in  devising  expedients,  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  East, 
seemed  now  to  have  forsaken  him ;  not  that  his  abilities  were  at 
all  impaired ;  not  that  he  was  not  still  the  same  man  who  had 
triumphed  over  Francis  and  Nuncomar,  who  had  made  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  Nabob  Visier  his  tools,  who  had  deposed 
Cheyte  Sing,  and  repelled  Hyder  Ali.  But  an  oak,  as  Mr. 
Grattan  finely  said,  should  not  be  transplanted  at  fifty.  A  man 
who,  having  left  England  when  a  boy,  returns  to  it  after  thirty 
or  forty  years  passed  in  India,  will  find,  be  his  talents  what  they 
may,  that  he  has  much  both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  before  he 
can  take  a  place  among  English  statesmen.  The  working  of  a 
representative  system,  the  war  of  parties,  the  arts  of  debate,  the 

[over. 


influence  of  tlie  press,  are  startling  novelties  to  liim.  Burroiind- 
ed  on  every  side  by  new  machines  and  new  tactics,  he  is  as 
bewildered  as  Hannibal  would  have  been  at  Waterloo,  or 
Themistocles  at  Trafalgar.  His  very  acuteness  deludes  him. 
His  very  vigour  causes  him  to  stumble.  The  more  correct  his 
maxims,  when  applied  to  the  state  of  society  to  which  he  is  ac¬ 
customed,  the  more  certain  they  are  to  lead  him  astray.  This 
was  strikingly  the  case  with  Hastings.  In  India  he  had  a  bad 
hand ;  but  he  was  master  of  the  game,  and  he  won  every  stake. 
In  England  he  held  excellent  cards,  if  he  had  known  how  to 
play  them ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  own  errors  that  he  was 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

(1)  Give  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  substance  of  this 
paragraph. 

(2)  In  what  relation  does  the  first  sentence  of  this  para¬ 
graph  stand  to  the  remainder? 

(3)  Distinguish:  sagacity,  judgment;  repel,  repulse;  talent, 
genius;  novelty,  innovation. 

(4)  Explain  the  allusions  to:  Erancis,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Hyder  Ali. 

(5)  ‘But  an  oak... at  fifty.’ 

What  is  gained  by  throwing  in  this  statement? 

(6)  ‘He  has  much  both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn.’  Explain. 

(7)  ‘he  would  have  been  as  much  bewildered... Trafalgar’ 
Point  out  the  full  force  of  this  comparison. 

(8)  ‘His  very  acuteness  deludes  him.  His  very  vigour 
causes  him  to  stumble.’  How? 

(9)  Point  out  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  prominent  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Macaulay’s  style  as  exemplified  in  this  extract. 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

FIEST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grade  C. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Examiner — John  Seatii,  B.A. 


1.  Discuss  the  following  statement,  illustrating  each  point  in 
'  your  answer  by  reference  to  the  play : 

“In  the  character  of  Shylock,  strong  national  traits  are 
interwoven  with  personal  traits  equally  strong.” 

2.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 

Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  hless’d ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 

’Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes  5 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway  1 0 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings : 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God’s, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, —  L6 

That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation ;  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

{a)  Give  the  exact  meaning  of  “quality”  and  “strained,”  1. 
1;  “is  blessed,”  1,  3 ;  “shows,”  1.7;  “the  attribute... 
kings,”  11.  8  and  9;  “seasons,”  1. 14;  and  “to  render  the 
deeds  of  mercy,”  11  18  and  19. 

{h)  Explain  “It  droppeth... beneath,”  11.2  and  3,  by  de¬ 
veloping  the  force  of  “droppeth,”  “as  the  gentle  rain,” 
“from  heaven,”  and  “  Upon  the  place  beneath.” 

(c)  Develop  the  truth  of  1.  4.  [over 


{(1)  Exj^lain  clearly  the  different  points  of  the  contrast  in¬ 
dicated  by  “But,”  1.  10. 

(c)  Comment  on  the  propriety  of  “we  do  pray... mercy,”  11. 

17-19,  as  addressed  to  Shylock. 

(/)  Why  does  Portia  use  the  plea  contained  in  the  above 
passage,  when  she  knows  she  may  avail  herself  of  the 
legal  quibble  ?  Show  the  bearing  of  your  answer  on  your 
estimate  of  her  character. 

(y)  Explain  as  fully  as  possible  how  this  passage  should  be 
read. 

3.  Lorenzo. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  :  soft  stillness,  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica:  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven  5 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold : 

There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold’st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey’d  cherubims : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls;  10 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Jessica. 

I  am  never  merry  when  1  hear  sweet  music. 

(a)  Give  the  force  of  each  of  the  figures  of  speech. 

(/>)  Explain  and  comment  on  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  11. 
7-12,  illustrating  your  answer  by  quotations  of  parallel 
passages. 

(c)  Quote  or  give  the  substance  of  Lorenzo’s  explanation  of 
Jessica’s  disposition.  Criticise  it  briefly. 

{d)  Explain  the  dramatic  propriety  of  the  scene  to  which 
the  above  passage  belongs  and  its  bearing  upon  your  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  characters  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

4.  Show  as  fully  as  possible  how  the  poet  has  harmonized 
the  language  with  the  thoughts  in  the  passages  in  3  and  4  above. 

5.  “  Portia’s  reflections,  arising  from  the  most  usual  aspects 
of  nature,  and  from  the  commonest  incidents  of  life,  are  in  such 
a  poetic  spirit  and  are  at  the  same  time  so  pointed,  so  profound, 
that  they  have  passed  into  familiar  and  daily  application  with 
all  the  force  of  proverbs.” 

Illustrate  this  statement  by  quotations,  as  fully  as  time  will 
permit. 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1880. 

FIEST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grade  C. 

GEOG^PHY. 

Examiner — J.  J.  Tilley. 


Note. — Only  6  questions  are  to  be  taken;  but  of  these  the  first 
and  the  ninth  must  be  two. 

1.  Give  the  great  physicial  divisions  of  North  America  and 
speak  of  their  influence  upon  (i)  climate,  (ii)  animal  and  vegi- 
table  productions  (hi)  human  industries. 

2.  (i)  Discuss  the  origin  and  development  of  prairies,  (ii) 
Compare  the  Great  Central  Plane  of  North  America  with  the 
Great  Northern  Plain  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

3.  Account  for  the  great  rainfall  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  for 
the  small  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  Arizona,  Utah  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  United  States  lying  along  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

4.  (i)  Describe  the  constant,  and  the  principal  periodical, 
winds  which  blow  over  the  earth’s  surface,  (ii)  Account  for  the 
zone  of  calms,  and  give  its  boundaries  at  different  times. 

5.  Give  geographical  reasons  for  the  commercial  importance 
of  Montreal,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Hamburg. 

6.  Name  four  of  the  great  commercial  emporiums,  (i)  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe  (ii)  of  Asia,  (hi)  of  North  America,  (iv)  of  South 
America,  and  speak  of  the  exports  from  each. 

7.  Where  are  the  following,  and  with  what  events  are  they 
associated  in  history? — Eochelle,  Placentia,  Geneva,  Eheims, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Atlanta,  Plassey,  Westphalia,  Nantes,  Aix- 
la  Chapelle. 

8.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Peloponnesus,  showing  the 
principal  mountain  ranges  and  river  basins ;  and  explain  in  what 
respects  the  following  cities  owed  their  importance  to  their  situ¬ 
ation: — Corinthus,  Sparta,  Myceme. 

9.  Name  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe,  in  Asia 
and  in  Africa,  and  speak  of  the  commerce  which  she  carries  on 
with  the  principal  of  these. 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grade  C. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Examiner  F.  White. 


Not  more  than  six  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

1.  Describe  the  policy  pursued  towards  Scotland  by  Charles  I, 
its  objects  and  its  results. 

2.  Through  what  causes  was  the  influence  of  parliament  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  his  successor  ? 

3.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  accession  of 
James  II. 

4.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  great  literary  activity  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  ?  Give  some  account  of  the  work  of  Spenser, 
Bacon,  Ben.  Johnson. 

5.  Show  clearly  the  objects  and  the  results  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  Charles  II. 

6.  What  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  under  the  Stuart  rule  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Territory 
Bill,  Act  of  Grace,  Petition  of  Eight,  Triennial  Bill,  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

8.  In  the  Act  of  Settlement  what  limitations  were  put  to  the 
Eoyal  Prerogative  ?  Show  what  need  existed  for  such  limita¬ 
tions. 

9.  “If  Stafford  embodied  the  spirit  of  tyanny,  John  Eyan 
stands  out  for  all  time  as  the  embodiment  of  law.” — Green. 

Fully  explain  this  statement. 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

FIRST  CLASS  CANDIDATES— GRADE  C. 


ALGEBRA. 


Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


Note. — This  Paper  valued  at  133^  per  cent. 


1.  Shew  by  an  example  in  multiplication  how  to  derive  the 
rule  for  synthetic  division. 

Divide  a?*®  -{-  4-  3a?®  +  1  +  3a?2  -f-  Sa?  +  1. 


2.  Write  down  the  remainder  arising  from  the  division  of 
a?®  —  (2  -f-  A  1)  a?  —  A  1  by  a?  — p  ;  and  shew 

that  A  26^  A  2c2  d^  —  a*  —  h*‘  —  c*  is  divisible  by 

h  A  c  —  «  ;  and  that  a®  A  A  c®  —  d^  (6  A  c)  —  h‘^  (c  A  a) 
—  (a  A  ^)  +  2rt6c  is  divisible  by  rt  —  h  —  c. 


3.  When  is  an  expression  completely  symmetrical  with  res¬ 
pect  to  two  or  more  letters  1  Apply  the  principle  of  symmetry 
to  simplify  the  following  : 


~  —  jb  —  c)‘^ 

'  +  ab  —  be  —  c’-^ 


-|-  anal  -f-  anal 


(a  —  b)^  —  , 

-A - 77— i — 4-  anal  A  anal 

a-  —  (0  -f-  cy 


4.  Resolve  the  following  expressions  into  factors,  stating 
any  general  principles  on  which  the  method  in  each  depends  : 

(1)  (^2  _  b-^y  4.  (62  _  c2)®  4-  (c2  —  a^y. 

(2)  (m  A  1)  a?®  4“  4-  n)  {x  —  y)  xy  —  {n  —  1)  a/®. 

(3)  «a?2  —  (2rt.  4"  b)  xy  —  (3<x  —  c)  xz  -j-  26y^ 

4“  (36  —  2c)2/2:  —  2>cz^. 

5.  Mention  any  artifices  that  may  be  used  in  solving  equa¬ 
tions  involving  fractions.  Solve 

,  X  4"  2?h  X  —  '2m  4  7n  n 

2n  —  X  2?z  A  X  4/i2  — 

3x—  1  3x  4-  9  _  28x  —  80  28x  A  12 

X — 1  x4-2  7(x  —  3)  7(x-l-4) 

(over.) 


c,  a'x  +  h'y  =  c',  and  interpret  the 


6  Solve  ax  hy  = 
results  where 


c 


7.  A  student  had  four  numbers  in  proportion,  and  thinking 
the  numbers  too  large  for  convenience  in  working,  he  diminished 
each  term  of  the  proportion  by  the  same  number,  and  so  obtained 
the  result  41  :  93::7  ;  51.  What  was  the  true  proportion! 


8.  Find  the  relations  between  the  roots  and  coeflficients  of 
the  quadratic  ax^‘-\-  hx  c  =  0. 

If  the  roots  of  the  equation  a^x‘^  bx  be  -{•  —  0 

are  equal,  shew  that  - 4-  =  1  . 

4a^  b 


9.  Solve 


1. 


x  +  a 


+ 


+ 


+ 


X  +  b  X  -|“  c  aj  +  ci  +  6-i-c 


=  0 


ii.  x^  -4-  x^  —  4cc^-4‘  £c  4-  ,1  =  0- 


111 


x*'  4- 1 


3 1 


(1  4-  xY 

2/  4-  2;  =  6 
iv.  ^x^  4~!2/*  + 

xy-\-yz==  8. 


1 0.  There  are  three  members  such  that  the  sum  of  the  first 
and  second  added  to  their  product  is  194,  the  sura  of  the  first 
and  third  added  to  their  product  is  207,  and  the  sum  of  the 
second  and  third  added  to  their  product  is  239.  Find  the 
numbers. 


11.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  Arithmetical  Progres¬ 
sion. 

The  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  A.  P.  is  an-\-b7i^,  find  the  term, 

12.  Prove  the  Binominal  Theorem  for  a  positive  integral 
exponent. 

Shew  that  in  the  expansion  of  (l4-ic)”the  coefiicients 
equally  distant  from  the  beginning  and  end  are  equal,  where 
the  exponent  is  a  positive  integer. 

_ 4 

Expand  {^x — ^yY,  and  — x^)  ^  to  five  terms. 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grade  C. 

EUCLID. 


Examiner — J.  Dearness. 


—  Contractions,  and  symbols  excerpt  of  operation,  may  he 
employed.  Use  capital  letters  on  the  diagrams.  It  is 
recommended  that  every  step  in  the  demonstration  should 
begin  on  a  new  line,  and  references  and  authorities  be 
placed  opposite  in  the  margin. 

1.  If  a  straight  line  cut  two  parallel  straight  lines  it  shall 
make  the  alternate  angles  equal  to  one  another,  also  any  exterior 
angle  equal  to  the  interior  opposite  angle  upon  the  same  side, 
and  the  two  interior  angles  upon  the  same  side  together  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

Given  the  hypothenuse  and  the  sum  of  the  sides  to  construct  a 
right  angled  triangle. 

2.  Bisect  a  given  (irregular)  quadrilateral  by  a  line  drawn  from 
one  of  its  angular  points. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected  and  produced  to  any  point,  the 
square  on  the  whole  line  thus  produced  and  the  square  on  the 
part  of  it  produced  are  together  double  of  the  square  on  half  the 
line  bisected  and  of  the  square  on  the  line  made  up  of  the  half 
and  the  part  produced. 

Produce  a  given  straight  line  so  that  the  square  on  the  line 
made  up  of  the  whole  and  the  part  produced  shall  be  double  of 
the  square  on  the  part  produced. 

4.  If  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another  within  a  circle,  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  one  of  them  is  equal  to 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  other. 

State  and  prove  the  converse  of  this  proposition. 

[OVEE. 


5.  Describe  an  isosceles  triangle  having  each  of  the  angles  at 
the  base  double  of  the  third  angle. 

In  Euclid’s  figure  show  that  the  base  of  the  required  isosceles 
triangle  is  (a)  the  side  of  a  regular  decagon  inscribed  in  the  larger 
circle,  and  (h)  equal  to  (]/ 5-1)  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the 
circle. 

6.  Define  the  conditions  under  which  the  first  of  four  magni¬ 
tudes  has  to  the  second  the  same  ratio  that  the  third  has  to  the 
fourth. 

State  the  converse  of  this  definition. 

7.  In  a  right  angled  triangle,  the  rectilineal  figure  described 
upon  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  similar  and  simi¬ 
larly  described  figures  upon  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle. 
(VI  31) 

Hence  prove  L  47. 

Show  whether  I.  47  has  been  used  in  any  proposition  upon 
which  the  proof  of  Prop.  31,  Bk.  VI  depends. 


^duration  department,  (>)ntart<i. 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS  :  1886. 

FIRST  CLASS  CANDIDATES— GRADE  C. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


1.  Define  circular  measure.  Assuming  to  be  the  circular 
measure  of  two  right  angles,  express  in  degrees  the  angle  whose 
circular  measure  is  6. 


Express  the  angle  degrees,  kc. 

2.  Define  the  cosine  of  an  angle,  and  trace  the  changes  in  the 
value  and  sign  of  the  cosine  as  the  angle  increases  from  0°  to  270°. 

Find  tan  A  from  the  equation  sin^  A  -j-  5  cos^  A  «*=  3. 


3.  Prove  geometrically  that 

sin  (A  —  £)  =  sin  A  cos  £  —  cos  A  sin  £,  A  and  £  being 
positive  angles  less  than  90°. 

4.  Prove  the  following  relations 

(1)  tan^  A  —  sin^  A  =  tan^  A  sin^  A 

sin  A  -j-  sin  2A 


(2)  tan  A  = 

(3) 


1  4-  cos  A  -f-  cos  2A 
cos  {x  —  dy)  —  cos  (3x  —  y) 


sin  2x  +  sin  2y 


=■  2  sin  {x  —  y). 


5.  A  tree  subtends  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  2  at  a  point  on 
the  horizontal  plane  on  which  it  stands,  and  90  feet  farther  off 
it  subtends  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  ^  ;  find  the  height  of  the 
tree. 


6.  Prove  the  following  : 

(1)  cos  a  +  cos  /5 — sin  a  sin  (a  +  /5)=2  cos^  1  (a-f-/^)  cos  a. 

(2)  cos  A  —  sin  A  tan  |  A  =  cos  2  A-f-sin  2  A  tan  A. 

(3)  If  cot  X  =  n  cot  (a  —  x),  then  sin  (a  —  2£c) 

n  —  1  , 


-j-  1 


sin  a  . 


7.  The  angle  of  elevation  of  a  tower  of  height  h  is  a,  how 
much  farther  off  is  the  point  from  which  the  elevation  is  90°  — a. 

(over.) 


8.  From  two  points  A  and  B  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with 
a  tower,  and  66  feet  apart  on  a  horizontal  plane,  the  elevations 
of  the  tower  are  20*^  30',  21^  20' ;  find  its  height.  Given 

L  sin  29O30'=9.692:3388  ;  L  sin  8°10'=9-1524507, 

Log  8.3231  =  9202851. 

L  sin  21020'=9.5608546  ;  Log  66  =  1.8195439, 

Log  8.3232=.9202903. 

9.  ABC  is  a  triangle,  prove 

(1)  Tan  u4-j-Tan  A=Sin  C  Sec  A  Sec  B  . 

/o\  a  —  b->rc  _  Sin  ^  —  Sin  i?  -p  Sin  G 
'  '  a  -f  6  -j-  c  Sin  A  —  Sin  B  -f-  Sin  C ' 

(3)  6^  cos^  C  —  cos^  B  —  c^. 


Ordunilion  |)i'partnu'iil,  ©niniio. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  18SC. 


FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grape  C. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note.— T/ie  Candidate  is  requested  to  arrange,  as  far  as  prae- 
ticahle,  the  different  parts  of  his  answers  to  2-5  under  the 
following  heads:  (1)  Experiment,  (2)  Observation,  and 
(3)  Inference. 

1.  -4144  gramme  of  an  organic  compound  containing  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  N,  yields  on  analysis  -5  gramme  of  CO 2  and 

•1055  gramme  of  H2O.  '497  gramme  of  the  same  compound 
yields  ‘5335  gramme  of  Agl.  Its  vapor  density  is  109-5.  Find 
its  molecular  formula. 

2.  You  are  given  a  solution  known  to  contain  NaN03,  KHSO^, 
Ca02ll2  CaCl2,  H3BO3  or  K3PO4.  By  what  series  of  experi* 
ments  could  you  determine  most  simply  which  of  these  the  solu¬ 
tion  contains  ? 

3.  How  would  you  demonstrate 

{a)  The  differences  and  the  resemblances  between  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  Iodine  and  Bromine;  and 

(h)  The  nature  of  Flame  and  of  the  Blow-pipe  flame  ? 

4.  Yon  are  given  Cu,  NaCl,  H2SO4,  KNO3,  and  a  liquid  con¬ 
taining  NH4OH. 

{a)  How  would  you  produce  therefrom  Nitrous  Oxide  and 
Nitric  Oxide? 

(6)  How  would  you  demonstrate  that  you  had  done  so  ? 

5.  A  sample  of  green  cloth  is  supposed  to  contain  Arsenic. 
Describe  minutely  each  step  in  Marsh’s  process  for  determining 
the  question. 

6.  (a)  Calculate  the  vapor-volume  of  10  grammes  of  H2SO4 

at  400°C. 

(h)  What  volume  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  would  be  produced 
by  reiJacing  by  an  equivalent  weight  of  Hydrogen,  the 
Boron  in  one  litre  of  Boric  Chloride  (calculated  at  0°C)? 


Ciiutation  gt^arimcnt,  #nturio. 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

FIEST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Gram  C. 

PHmcs. 

Examiner. — J.  C.  Glasiian. 


Each  candidate  7naj  select  eight,  hit  not  more  than  eight, 
of  the  following  questions  as  nmnhered. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  mass  of  a  body  and  its  weight. 
Mention  some  phenomena  which  depend  on  one  or  the  other 
respectively. 

By  what  experiments  can  it  be  shown  that  the  weight  of  a 
body  is  proportional  to  its  mass?  What  common  practical  ap¬ 
plication  is  made  of  this  fact? 

2.  Define  and  distinguish  clearly  by  illustrative  examples, 
‘acceleration,’  ‘force,’  ‘momentum,’  ‘energy’  and  ‘work.’  What 
are  the  units  commonly  employed  in  measuring  each  of  these? 

3.  State  Newton’s  Second  Law  of  Motion. 

What  will  be  the  meaning  of  “impressed  force”  if  “  change  of 
motion”  be  taken  to  mean  {a)  “total  change  of  momentum  dur¬ 
ing  a  given  time”  ;  ijb)  “time-rate  of  change  of  momentum”? 

4.  Define  density  and  specific  gravity,  and  clearly  distinguish 
between  them  by  illustrative  examples. 

How  can  the  specific  gravity  of  sand  be  practically  determin¬ 
ed?  Illustrate  by  a  numerical  example. 

5.  Describe  how  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  may  be  ex¬ 
perimentally  determined.  How  does  the  density  of  air  vary 
when  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed  is  varied?  How  may 
this  relation  be  experimentally  determined?  What  errors  must 
be  guarded  against  in  making  this  experiment? 

6.  A  boat  is  rowed  at  the  rate  of  176  yds.  per  min.  at  right 
angles  to  a  stream  which  carries  it  downwards  at  the  rate  of  57 
yds.  per  min.  Find  the  actual  speed  of  the  boat. 

[over. 


7.  A,  J>  and  C  move  with  uniformly  accelerated  velocities  iii 
straight  lines.  At  a  distance  in  each  case  of  33  ft,  from  the  ini¬ 
tial  point  A’s  velocity  has  changed  from  21  to  12 ;  B’s  has 
changed  from  12  to  21;  arid  C’s  has  changed  from  21  to -12. 
Find  the  acceleration  and  the  time  in  each  case. 

8.  A  railway  train  weighing  150  tons,  moving  along  a  level 
track  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour,  is  stopped  by  friction  in 
a  length  of  176  rd.  What  must  the  average  resistance  to  its 
motion  have  been,  taking  the  weight  of  a  j^oiuid  mass  as  the  unit  of 
force  ? 

9.  It  is  wished  to  upset  a  tall  column  by  means  of  a  rope  of 
given  length  pulled  by  men  on  the  ground ;  at  what  height 
above  the  base  of  the  column  must  the  rope  be  attached  that  the 
work  may  be  done  with  the  least  possible  stress  on  the  rope  ? 

10.  A  vessel  containing  water  with  a  wooden  sphere  floating 
on  it  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  How  will  the 
sphere  be  affected  on  exhausting  the  air  from  the  receiver? 

State  precisely  what  will  happen  if  the  density  of  water  be  775 
times  that  of  air  at  ordinary  pressure,  supposing  the  sphere 
originally  to  have  been  immersed  to  its  centre. 


(£ b uciitio n  g CJ3 artmcnt,  (0 atari o . 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


FIRST  CLASS  TEACHERS.— Grade  C. 

BOT^Y. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glasiian. 


Note.— T/ic  examiner  attaches  most  value  to  the  omsiver  to  No.  7 

1.  Describe  briefly  (naming  examples  in  every  case)  the  usual 
arrangements  of  leaves  on  the  stem.  What  is  the  relation  of 
whorls  to  spirals  ?  What  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  death  and  fall 
of  the  leaf  in  the  case  of  deciduous  trees  ? 

2.  What  different  parts  of  plants  are  occasionally  converted 
into  tendrils  ?  Give  examples  of  each  case.  How  does  the  Poi¬ 
son  Ivy  {Rhus  toxieodendron)  climb  ? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  alterations  undergone  in  some  cases  by 
the  ovary  in  becoming  the  pericarp  ?  Describe  the  chief  methods 
adopted  by  plants  to  secure  the  dispersion  of  their  seeds.  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  down  of  milkweed  and  that  of  dan¬ 
delion  ? 

4.  Mention  the  principal  useful  and  ornamental  plants  of  the 
ranunculaceai  and  of  the  liliacese  proper. 

5.  Classify  the  principal  cereals. 

6  Define  the  following  terms  and  name  plants  that  afford  illus¬ 
trative  examples  of  each : — tuber,  conn,  bulb,  stock,  stipule, 
ligula,  raceme,  spike,  corymb,  umbel,  cyme,  panicle,  legume, 
samara. 

7.  Fill  the  accompanying  Floral  Schedule,  from  observation  of 
the  specimen  before  you. 
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FLOEAL  SCHEDULE. 


(£(111^11011  Department,  ©ntario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1880. 

SECOND  CLASS  TEACHEliS. 

PRECIS  WRITING  AND  INDEXING. 

Examiner — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


Values 


10  1.  Give  the  sense  of  the  following  passage  in  as  few 

words  as  possible  : 

That  it  is  hard  to  brave  a  laugh, — this  is  not  disputed. 
That  there  is  a  power  in  sarcasm  which  may  make  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Christian  a  condition  of  persecution, — this  is 
not  disputed.  But  when  the  battery  of  jest  and  contempt 
that  is  brought  to  bear  on  him  makes  him  shrink  ashamed  of 
his  profession,  we  cannot  accept  the  difficulty  of  the  encounter 
as  an  apology  for  his  defeat.  We  really  want  terms  in  which 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  weakness  and  infatuation  of  men 
who,  quite  aware  that  they  have  right  on  their  side,  and 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  reason  gives  an  unreserved  verdict 
in  their  favor,  are  never theless  abashed  and  overcome  by  the 
ridicule  of  some  thoughtless  jester,  whose  intellect  they  prob¬ 
ably  hold  cheap,  and  whose  good  opinion  they  consider  value¬ 
less. 

25  2.  Write  a  Precis  of  the  following  document: 

Office  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health, 

Toronto,  July  17th,  188!2. 

Dear  Doctor, — You  may  have  observed  that  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Health,  in  common  with  many  Boards  in  the  United 
States,  has  decided  upon  publishing  a  Weekly  Eeport  of  dis¬ 
ease  prevailing  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Province,  noting, 
at  the  same  time,  the  accompanying  meteorological  and  other 
conditions. 

In  order  to  make  such  reports  of  any  real  value  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  causes  of  disease,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Board 
to  appoint,  in  various  localities,  correspondents  whose  weekly 
returns  may  enable  it  to  deduce  practical  conclusions  there¬ 
from. 

To  this  end  the  Board  has  addressed  this  letter  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  medical  practitioners  throughout  the  Province,  and  it 

[over. 


Values. 


10 

5  +  5  + 
5 


requests  you  to  consider  whether  you  will  accept  the  position 
of  correspondent  to  the  Board  from  your  district. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  bearing  of  the  proposed  work  upon 
the  question  of  Sanitary  Science,  and  looking  at  it  from  a 
purely  professional  standpoint,  the  investigations  to  be  made 
as  to  the  causes  and  nature  of  disease  will  be  as  important  to 
medical  practitioners  as  many  others  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  and  to  which  they  gladly  devote  more  time.  The  filling 
up  of  the  blank  forms  will  require  only  a  few  minutes  each 
week ;  and  should  you  be  willing  to  devote  that  time  to  it,  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  the  Secretary  at  once,  so  that  there 
may  be  sent  to  you  stamped  forms  similar  to  the  one  enclosed, 
and  a  blotter  for  your  convenience  and  subsequent  reference. 
Should  you  decide  that  you  cannot  do  so,  you  will  confer  a 
favour  by  informing  the  Board  of  some  medical  practitioner 
in  your  locality  who,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  willing  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  work. 

The  reports  and  remarks  of  correspondents  will  be  treated 
as  confidential,  a  general  average  of  all  the  reports  being  pub¬ 
lished,  and  the  Board  exercising  discretion  in  mentioning  the 
names  of  particular  localities. 

Although  this  work,  like  that  of  the  Meteorological  Report¬ 
ers  in  Ontario  and  of  the  Disease  Reporters  in  many  States  of 
the  Union,  is  done  gratuitously,  yet  this  Board  trusts  that  the 
measure  of  good  accruing  from  this  sclieme  will  be  such  as  to 
encourage  it  to  expect,  in  the  near  future,  greater  pecuniary 
facilities  for  making  the  reports,  and  the  results  to  be  obtained 
therefrom  more  nearly  perfect. 

Trusting  that  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  co-operate^with 
the  Board  in  this  matter, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  Bryce, 

Secretary, 

3.  Show  how  you  would  index  the  contents  of  the 
foregoing  document. 

4.  Give  specimens  of  your  method  of  indexing  {a)  out¬ 
going  letters,  (h)  letters  received,  and  (c)  bills  or  accounts, 
so  that  you  could  make  prompt  reference  to  any  particular 
document. 


Education  ^fprtincnt,  (©niaric 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  18S6. 
SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

WRI^G. 

Examiner  —  J.  Dearness. 


Values. 


Value  40  marks. 


10 


1.  Write  the  letter,  dated  6th  July,  1886,  of  Alfred  S. 
Willoughby,  32  Wallbridge  Street,  Clementville,  Out.,  to 
Messrs.  Geoffrey  McGloughlin  &  Son,  Eeal  Estate  Agents, 
Toronto : 

Body  of  letter  ;  In  reply  to  your  advertisement  for  a  book¬ 
keeper  in  Saturday’s  World,  I  beg  to  offer  my  services.  I 
completed  the  commercial  course  in  the  Hillside,  Ont.,  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute,  and  have  since  had  four  years’  experience  as 
accountant  in  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Palmby,  Commission 
Merchant,  of  this  town.  Mr.  Palmby  permits  me  to  refer  you 
to  him  for  any  further  information  (if  desired)  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  his  letter  which,  unsolicited,  he  wrote  on  my  behalf 
for  enclosure  in  this  application. 


10 


2.  Make  a  copy  of  the  following  ledger  account;  draw 
the  lines  freehand : 


10 


Dr.  AKCHIBALD  CAMPBEID.  Cr. 


1885 

$ 

1885 

$ 

Aug. 

12 

To  Cash  . 

3 

300 

00 

Aus 

8 

By  Mdse . 

2 

485 

00 

“  Bills  pay’ble 

3 

185 

00 

Pec. 

7 

((  (( 

15 

337 

00 

1886 

J  an. 

5 

Mdse . 

25 

219 

00 

“  Cash . 

25 

100 

00 

Balance  .... 

18 

00 

822 

00 

822 

00 

— 

1886 

— 

Mar 

1 

By  Balance . . 

18 

00 

3.  Engross  the  following  heading  of  a  petition  : 

To  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London.  Ont. 

Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  ratepayers  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  respectfully  petition  Your  Worship  to  call  a  public  meet- 

[OVER. 


Values. 


iiig  of  the  citizens  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  offering  a 
bonus  to  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  Company  towards  the 
construction  of  a  branch  line  from  Springfield,  or  some  other 
suitable  point  on  the  Canada  Southern  Railway,  to  this  city, 
in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  railway  system  of  that  Com¬ 
pany. 

Dated  London,  Ont.,  7th  July,  188G. 


10 


4.  Repeat  four  times  the  following  letters,  combinations 
or  symbols,  joined  where  possible,  thus,  ssss ; 

c,  X,  s,  k,  /,  gptl ; 

R,  S,  W,  LL.D. ; 

S,  cffc.,  845. 


(Education  department,  (Ontario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SPECIAL  PAPEE  FOR  SECOND  CLASS  CANDIDATES 
Not  taking  the  Commercial  Option — equivalent  to 

Third  Class  Paper. 

BOOK-KEEPING  AND  WRITING. 

Examiner—  Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


Note. — The  value  of  the  Writing  will  be  estimated  from  the  work 
as  a  whole,  and  from  the  work  on  No.  4  in  particular;  and 
40  marks  additional  will  be  allowed  as  the  maximum  in 
Writing. 


Values 


10 


15 


1.  State  what  is  meant  in  the  language  of  Book-keep¬ 
ing  by  the  terms :  Assignment,  Balance  of  Trade,  Con¬ 
cern,  Embargo,  Hypothecate,  Liquidate,  Letter  of  Credit, 
Protest,  Tariff. 

2.  Of  what  does  a  business  transaction  consist  ? 

In  a  strictly  cash  business  what  accounts  only  are 
necessary  ? 

3.  Journalize: 

{a)  I  lost  $20.00:  paid  for  advertising  loss=  $1.00; 
paid  finder  for  returning  me  the  money  $1.50. 


Qj)  Dunne  buys  from  me:  10  Hhds  N.  0.  Molasses 
625  gals.  @  40c. ;  20  Hf.  Ch.  Ool.  Tea,  1000  lbs 
@  50c. ;  17  bags  Bio  Coffee,  15001bs.  at  16c.  He 
pays  $500  in  cash,  gives  his  note  for  $300,  and 
pays  the  balance  by  an  order  on  Thompson,  which 
Thompson  accepts. 

(c)Dunne  pays  his  note  before  maturity,  and  I  allow 
him  a  discount  of  $4.00. 


[over. 
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25 


10 


15 


10 

10 


4.  Eeferring  to  No.  3 : 

(a)  Write  the  Advertisement,  the  Note  and  the 
Order. 

(5)  Make  out  Dunne’s  bill  of  goods  in  proper  form, 
and  use  it  as  a  specimen  of  your  method  of  fold¬ 
ing  and  filing  business  papers. 

(c)  Write  as  for  Ledger  use,  the  titles  of  the  different 
accounts  named  in  No.  3. 

(d)  Write  a  letter  of  introduction  incurring  liability. 


5.  What  are  the  different  senses  in  which  the  expres¬ 
sion  “Discounting  a  Note’’  may  be  taken?  Name  the 
princij)al  parties  to  a  Promissory  Note  and  state  their 
respective  obligations. 


6.  Give  Day  Book  entries  for  the  following : 


(<7)  Merchandise  Dr . $1000 

To  Bills  Payable, .  $600 

“  Cash, .  $400 


(b)  Cash  Dr . 

To  Bills  Keceivable, 

“  Interest, . 

(c)  Loss  and  Gain  Dr. 

Cash,  “ 

To  Bills  Receivable, 


$1018 

$1000 

18 

$150 

100 

$250 


7.  Give  the  principal  means  of  detecting  errors  in  post¬ 
ing.  Briefly  state  how  you  would  correct  errors  in  the 
Day  Book,  Journal  and  Ledger,  respectively* 


8.  In  balancing  his  books  what  facts  must  the  mer¬ 
chant  take  into  consideration  in  order  to  obtain  a  just 
view  of  the  state  of  his  affairs  ? 


B 


(Sbutiition  #ntiirio. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
SECOND  CLASS  TEACHEES. 


DICTATION. 

Examiner — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


Note  for  the  Presiding  Examiner. —  This  paper  is  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  candidates.  It  is  to  be  read  to  them  three  times — 
hTst^  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  reading,  they  simply  paying  at¬ 
tention,  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  passage ;  second^  slowly,  the 
candidates  writing;  third,  for  review. 

Maximum  50  marks. 

In  command  of  language  he  ranks  next  to  our  greatest  writers. 
In  his  earlier  essays  his  language  is  rugged  but  musical.  His 
later  works,  however,  abound  in  barbarisms,  solecisms,  violent 
ellipses,  and  various  kinds  of  verbal  eccentricities.  His  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  shows  itself  in  almost  every  page.  Genial  and 
sympathetic  at  first,  it  gradually  overpowered  the  other  elements 
of  his  nature,  and  latterly  his  cynicism  and  scorn  frequently  vent 
themselves  in  a  torrent  of  contemptuous  nicknames.  For  the 
niceties  of  the  writer’s  art  he  had  a  profound  contempt.  But  his 
narratives  are  word  pictures,  and  in  the  delineation  of  character, 
he  a])pears  at  his  best.  He  is  always  enthusiastically  in  earnest. 
According  to  his  principles,  whatever  a  man  undertakes  to  do, 
should  be  done  earnestly,  energetically,  and  conscientiously.  He 
denounces  kings,  aristocracies  and  modern  political  movements. 
But  the  scheme  of  good  government  which  he  offers  is  deficient  in 
particulars ;  for  he  does  not  shew  how  to  meet  the  difficulties  in 
the  way.  The  most  marked  quality  of  his  style  is  its  vehement 
energy.  Figures  of  rhetoric  of  the  most  vigorous  character  he 
uses  in  lavish  profusion,  and  the  effectiveness  of  his  diction  is 
largely  due  to  their  originality,  piquancy  and  boldness.  At  one 
period  of  his  life  the  admiration  he  excited  is  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  literature. 


(Ciiucatiou  (Dntavio. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  188G. 

SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


ENGLISI^GRA  MM  A  R 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 

Values. 


10  1.  Explain  in  your  own  words  the  uses  of  the  pre])Osition 

and  the  conjunction,  illustrating  by  reference  to  each  ex¬ 
ample  of  these  parts  of  speech  in  the  following :  — 

(a)  This  is  too  long  for  me ;  (6)  He  went,  but  I  stay¬ 
ed  ;  (c)  He  and  1  went ;  {d)  1  will  not  go,  either, 
when  he  returns,  even  if  he  should  ask  me ;  (e)  He 
took  a  book  in  lieu  of  a  piece  of  bread  and  jam ; 
(/’)  It  came  from  under  the  table,  though  he  had 
looked  the  room  over,  two  days  before. 


2x8  = 
16 


2 

2 

2 

2 


2h-2 

2X3= 

6 


2.  Give  an  account  of  the  distinctive  functions  of  the 
italicized  words  in  the  following,  explaining  in  your  own 
words  the  meanings  of  any  technical  terms  you  may  use . 

(a)  He  played  me  false ;  (h)  He  taught  me  literature; 
(c)  They  sent  him  sprawling ;  (d)  He  ])leaded 
guilty  (e)  The  man  is  there  ;  (J)  She  heard  him 
sobbing ;  (g)  He  can  shoot  flying ;  {h)  He  has  been 
many  journeys. 

3.  State  in  your  own  words  the  principles  on  which  you 
would  justify  the  forms  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

(a)  Veracity  as  well  as  justice  is  to  be  our  rule. 

{b)  Reproach  and  everlasting  shame  sits  mocking  on 
our  plumes. 

(c)  Her  houses,  her  lands,  her  love  is  his  alone. 

id)  Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes  the  merry 
minstrelsy. 

(e)  I  am  that  Rosamond  whom  men  call  fair,  if  what 
I  was  I  be. 

(/)  He  asked  me  to  go  to  see.  whether  he  is  there  or 
not.  [OVEE, 


(g)  You  will  be  in  time  if  you  go ;  you  would  be  in 
time  if  you  went. 


4.  “  The  more  a  language  wears  off  and  loses  its  inflec¬ 
tions,  the  less  capable  it  becomes  of  a  free  collocation  of 
the  members  of  the  sentence.” 

Show  how  this  statement  applies  to  Modern  English, 
illustrating  your  remarks  by  reference  to  each  of  the 
following  sentences : 

(a)  The  gallant  general  treated  his  soldiers  very 
kindly. 

{h)  Will  nothing  satisfy  you  ?  (c)  What  taste  some 
people  have  ! 

(a)  For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings. 

(e)  When  reason  is  against  a  man,  he  is  against 
reason. 

(/)  Vanished  the  Saxon’s  struggling  spear; 

Vanished  the  mountain  sword. 

{g)  Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  ot  a  vale. 

Ear  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn,. 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve’s  one  star. 

Sat  grey  haired  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone. 

5.  My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 

That  life  shall  live  for  evermore. 

Else  death  is  darkness  at  the  core ; 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is ; 

This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame,  5 

Fantastic  beauty  ;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  poet,  when  he  works 
Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I  ? 

’Twere  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose  10 
Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  ere  I  die ; 

’T  were  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace. 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws. 

To  drop  head-foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease. 


15 


Values. 


16 

2X5= 

10 

4 


2X6  = 
12 

2X8  = 
16 


8 

2 

6 

4 

2 

10 


(a)  Classify,  and  explain  the  relation  of,  the  clauses  in 
“That  .  .  .  poet”,  ll.  2-7,  and  11.  13-16,  writing  out  in  full 
those  in  which  there  are  ellipses. 

(b)  Classify,  and  explain  the  exact  construction  of,  the 
italicized  words, 

(c)  Write  down  the  asserting  words  in  11.  1-4,  noting 
any  peculiarities  and  giving  reasons  for  your  answers. 

(d)  Justify,  in  your  own  words,  the  mood-forms  in  11. 
10  and  1  2 ;  and  the  tense-forms  in  11.  1,  2,  and  12. 

(e)  Analyze  each  of  the  following,  giving  the  force  of 
the  several  parts  :  “  evermore  ”,  “  darkness  ”,  “  ashes  ”, 
“  such  ”,  “  conscience  ”,  “  once  ”,  “  charming  ”,  and  “  head¬ 
foremost  ”. 

6.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following,  giving  the  reason 
in  each  case  : 

(a)  All  the  late  Irish  Lords  lieutenant  had  few  good 
qualities.  Fortunately  the  present  one  will  limit  his  stay 
there  till  about  the  7th  of  October. 

(b)  I  was  disappointed  of  the  book  I  expected  to 
have  read  yesterday. 

(c)  If  he  would  try  and  do  it,  he  may  find  it  not  as 
simple  as  he  believes  it,  and  wishes  me  to  believe. 

(d)  Approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  the  halo  begins 
to  fade,  and  the  causes  which  produced  it  to  slowly  de¬ 
velop  themselves. 

(e)  He  was  an  efficient  principal  and  headmaster  of 
the  schools  which  he  severally  governed. 

7.  Give  five  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  study 
of  the  English  language  illustrates  and  corroborates  what 
we  learn  from  the  history  of  the  English  people. 


education  gtj^ariment,  ©ntario* 

MIDSUMMEE  EXAMINATIONS;  1886. 


SECOND  CLASS  TEACHEES. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Values. 


5  1.  Distinguish: — stationery^  stationary;  relic,  relict; 

gentle,  genteel;  metal,  mettle;  kind,  kindly  (adj.) ;  man¬ 
ly,  manful;  bravery,  audacity;  morals,  manners; 
bring,  fetch  ;  converse,  contrary. 

2.  About  thirty  years  before  this  time,  a  Mahommedan- 
soldier  had  begun  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  wars  of 
Southern  India.  His  education  had  been  neglected;  his 
extraction  was  humble.  His  father  had  been  a  petty 
officer  of  revenue ;  his  grandfather  a  wandering  dervise. 
But  though  thus  meanly  descended,  though  ignorant  even 
of  the  alphabet,  the  adventurer  had  no  sooner  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  than  he  approved  himself  a 
man  born  for  conquest  and  command.  Among  the  crowd 
of  chiefs  who  were  struggling  for  a  share  of  India,  none 
could  compare  with  him  in  the  qualities  of  the  captain 
and  the  statesman.  He  became  a  general ;  he  became  a 
sovereign.  Out  of  the  fragments  of  old  principalities, 
which  had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck,  he  formed 
for  himself  a  great,  compact,  and  vigorous  empire.  That 
empire  he  ruled  with  the  ability,  severity,  and  vigilance  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh.  Licentious  in  his  pleasures,  implac¬ 
able  in  his  revenge,  he  had  yet  enlargment  of  mind  enough 
to  perceive  how  much  the  prosperity  of  subjects  adds  to 
the  strength  of  governments.  He  was  an  oppressor;  but 
he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  protecting  his  people  against 
all  oppression  except  his  own.  He  was  now  in  extreme 
old  age ;  but  his  intellect  was  as  clear,  and  his  spirit  as 
high,  as  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  Such  was  the  great 
Hyder  Ali,  the  founder  of  the  Mahommedan  kingdom  of 

[over. 


Values. 

I 


Mysore,  and  the  most  formidable  enemy  with  whom  the 
English  conquerors  of  India  have  ever  liad  to  contend. 

20  (d)  Give,  in  your  own  words  and  as  briefly  as  yon  can, 

the  substance  of  this  paragraph. 

4  (5)  Explain  the  terms  ''balanced'’  and  "'periodic”,  as 

applied  to  sentences. 


O 


4 


o 


O 

O 


o 

O 


5 


3.  Ee-write  the  following  sentences,  paying  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  correction  of  errors  in  the  use  of  capitals, 
punctuation,  the  use  and  the  order  of  words:  — 

{a)  the  author  has  felt  that  clergymen  more  than  those 
of  other  professions  will  read  this  book 

(b)  the  theory  that  land  is  a  boon  of  nature  to  which 
every  man  has  an  inalienable  right  equal  to  every 
other  person  is  not  new 

(c)  president  Johnson  has  suspended  tlie  execution  of 
the  sentence  of  mrs,  Bessie  Perrin  of  Baltimore  for 
disloyalty  during  her  good  behaviour 

{d)  not  that  a  sunbeam  would  have  been  so  foolish  as 
to  have  come  in  it  would  have  known  how  much  it 
would  have  been  out  of  place 

(e)  to  overbear  such  men  is  the  highway  to  put  an  ex¬ 
tinguisher  on  the  Christianity  of  our  land 

(/)  but  this  even  did  not  retard  the  prosperity  of  the 
place  its  progress  has  been  continuous  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  and  as  in  the  past  so  in  the  future  this  city 
is  destined  to  exercise  an  im})ortant  influence  either 
for  good  or  evil  throughout  the  world. 


50 


4.  Write  a  short  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  topics  enumerated : 

{a)  The  Eohillas  :  their  origin  and  character;  the  ob¬ 
ject,  the  method,  and  the  results  of  their  spoliation. 

(b)  Nuncomar:  his  character;  the  grounds  of  his  quar¬ 
rel  with  Hastings;  the  charge  brought  against  him; 
his  trial;  his  sentence;  his  demeanor  whilst  awaiting 
execution ;  the  reception  of  his  death. 


(Btlucation  department,  ®ntario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  READING  AND  ORTHOEPY. 


Examiner — J.  Dearness. 


Values 


1.  “Mr.  Hastings,”  he  says,  “could  not  himself  1 
dictate  to  the  Nabob,  nor  permit  the  commander  of  the 
Company’s  troops  to  dictate  how  the  war  was  to  be 
carried  on.”  No,  to  be  sure.  Mr.  Hastings  had  only 
to  put  down  by  main  force  the  brave  struggle  of  in-  5 
nocent  men  fighting  for  their  liberty.  Their  military 
resistance  crushed,  his  duties  ended ;  and  then  he 
had  only  to  fold  his  arms  and  look  on  while  their 
villages  were  burned  and  their  children  butchered. 
Will  Mr.  Gleig  seriously  maintain  this  opinion  ?  Is  10 
any  rule  more  plain  than  this,  that  whoever  volun¬ 
tarily  gives  to  another  irresistible  power  over  human 
beings  is  bound  to  take  order  that  such  power  shall 
not  be  barbarously  abused  ? 

(a)  What  is  the  ruling  feeling  in  “  No... butchered”, 
11.  4-9  ;  and  how  should  it  be  expressed  ? 

(b)  Is  “himself”  (1.  1)  emphatic?  Give  reason  for 
your  answer. 

(c)  How  would  you  in  reading  show  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  “  dictate  ”  (1.  2)  and  its  objective  clause? 

0  (d)  Mark  the  inflection  on  “crushed”, (1.  7,) “opinion” 

(1.  10),  “abused”  (1.  14).  Give  reason  in  each  case. 

5  (e)  Separate  the  grammatical  (or  accentual)  groups 

of  words  in  the  last  sentence  (“  Is  .  .  .  abused  ”)  and 
underline  the  emphatic  word  or  words  in  each  group. 

[over. 
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Values 


2.  Cassius  to  BrvHis: 

For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day,  1 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 

Casar  said  to  me,  “Dar’st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 

And  swim  to  yonder  point?”  Upon  the  word,  5 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 

And  hade  him  follow :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar’d ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside. 

And  stemming  it,  with  hearts  of  controversy:  10 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos’d, 

Caesar  cried,  “Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink !” 

I,  as  iEneas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder, 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  weaves  of  Tiber  15 
Did  I  the  tired  Casar:  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 

If  Casar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

^  ^  ^ 

/jx  /jx  /jx  /|x 

Ccesar  to  Antony : 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ;  20 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o’  nights  : 
Yond’  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 

He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant.  Fear  him  not,  Casar,  he’s  not  dangerous; 
He  is  a  noble  Eoman,  and  well  given. 

Cces.  ’Would  he  were  fatter  :  But  I  fear  him  not  :25 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 

So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.  He  reads  much : 

He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men ;  he  loves  no  plays, 30 

As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music ; 

Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mock’d  himself,  and  scorn’d  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov’d  to  smile  at  anything. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart’s  ease,  35 

Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 

And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear’d. 

Than  what  Ufear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 


Values 


4  +  f) 


5 


() 

4 

() 


5 


{(()  What  is  the  predominant  passion  in  Cassius’ 
speech  ?  In  Cfesar’s  ?  What  is  the  natural  expression 
of  each  in  voice  and  countenance  ? 

{h)  In  “For  once... point ?”  11.  1-5,  mark  the  pauses 
and  the  modulations  of  pitch  and  inflection. 

(c)  Contrast  as  to  pitch  and  movement  lines  12  and 
22,  and  as  to  stress  “Help”  and  “lean”. 

{(i)  In  reading,  how  can  the  relation  of  “I”  (1.  13)  be 
shown?  Deduce  the  general  rule  for  reading  the  simile. 

(e)  Discuss  which  requires  more  emphasis,  “great”  or 
“observer”,  1.  29;  “is  feared”  or  “he”,  1.  38;  the  first 
“I”  or  “fear”,  1.  39. 

(/)  Mark  pitch,  tone,  movement,  emphasis  and  inflec¬ 
tion  of  “  For  always  I  am  Caesar.” 


14 


3.  (u)  Spell  phonetically  : 

mesne,  whoop,  ghoul. 

{h)  Divide  into  syllables,  accentuate,  mark  the  sound 
of  the  vowels  and  of  the  italicized  consonants : 

accoutred,  plum/ed  (as  heard  in  line  6,  No.  2), 
cZ/icane,  palan^/uin,  Asiatic,  complaisant,  allies, 
indiscernible,  incognito,  orison,  horizon,  lutanist, 
column,  sepals. 


Note. — In  indicating  the  sounds  of  letters  the  candidate  is  re¬ 
commended  to  use  phonetic  spelling.  If  he  uses  diacritical 
marks  other  than  the  long  (-),  short  (  ),  and  obscure  (.), 

he  must  give  the  key  to  such  other  marks. 

('GO  marks  will  he  counted  a  full  paper.) 


Crdinatioit  ©niario. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE — MACAULAY. 
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The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the  great 
hall  of  William  Rufus,  the  Jiall  which  had  resounded  with 
acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings,  tlie  hall 
which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  tlie  just 
absolution  of  Somers,  the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Straf-  5 
ford  had  for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious  party 
inflamed  with  just  resentment,  the  hall  where  Charles  had 
confronted  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid  courage 
which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame.  Neither  military  nor  civil 
pomp  was  wanting.  The  avenues  Avere  lined  with  grenachers.  10 
The  streets  were  kept  clear  by  cavalry.  The  peers,  robed  in 
gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by  the  heralds  under  Gar¬ 
ter  King-at-arms.  The  judges  in  their  vestments  of  state 
attended  to  give  advice  on  points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred 
and  seventy  lords — three-fourths  of  the  Upper  House,  as  tlie  15 
Upper  House  then  was — walked  in  solemn  order  from  their 
usual  place  of  assembling  to.  the  tribunal.  The  j  unior  Baron 
present  led  the  way,  George  Eliott,  Lord  Heathheld,  recently 
ennobled  for  his  memorable  defence  of  Gibraltar  against  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  France  and  Spain.  The  long  procession  20 
was  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  the 
Realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries,  and  by  the  brothers  and 
sons  of  the  Kmg.  Last  of  all  came  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
conspicuous  by  his  fine  person  and  noble  bearing.  The  grey 
old  walls  were  hung  with  scarlet.  The  long  galleries  were  25 
crowded  by  an  audience  such  as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears 
or  the  emulation  of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered  together 
from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlightened,  and  prosperous 
empire,  grace  and  fernale  loveliness,  wit  and  learning,  the 
representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every  art.  There  30 
Avere  seated  round  the  Queen  the  fair-haired  young  daughters 
of  the  house  of  BrunsAvick.  There  the  ambassadors  of  great 
kings  and  commonwealths  gazed  with  admiration  on  a 
spectacle  Avhich  no  other  country  in  the  Avorld  could  pre¬ 
sent.  There  Siddons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  35 
looked  Avith  emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations 

[over. 


of  the  stage.  There  the  historian  of  the  Eoman  Empire 
thought  of  the  days  when  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily 
against  Yerres,  and  when,  before  a  senate  which  still  re¬ 
tained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered  against  40 
the  oppressor  of  Africa.  There  were  seen,  side  by  side,  the 
greatest  painter  and  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age.  The 
spectacle  had  allured  Keynolds  from  that  easel  which  has 
preserved  to  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many  writers 
and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smiles  of  so  many  noble  45 
matrons.  It  had  induced  Parr  to  suspend  his  labours  in 
that  dark  and  profound  mine  from  which  he  had  extracted 
a  vast  treasure  of  erudition,  a  treasure  too  often  buried  in 
the  earth,  too  often  paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant 
ostentation,  but  still  precious,  massive,  and  splendid.  50 
There  appeared  the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom  the 
heir  of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith.  There 
too  was  she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful  race,  the 
Saint  Cecilia,  whose  delicate  features,  lighted  up  by  love 
and  music,  art  has  rescued  from  the  common  decay.  There  55 

*  were  the  members  of  that  brilliant  society  which  quoted, 
criticized,  and  exchanged  repartees,  under  the  rich  peacock 
hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague.  And  there  the  ladies  whose 
lips,  more  persuasive  than  those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried 
the  Westminster  election  against  palace  and  treasury,  GO 
shone  round  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Values. 


4  1.  What  is  the  main  subject  of  this  paragraph  ?  What 

sentences  contain  the  chief  subordinate  subjects  ? 

6  2.  Show  how'  the  author  observes  the  principles  that 

govern  the  construction  of  a  paragraph,  referring  especial¬ 
ly  to  (a)  unity,  (h)  continuity,  and  (c)  variety. 


3.  Account  for  the  introduction  of  so  many  historical 
and  biographical  details,  and  for  the  character  of  these 
details. 


S  4.  Make  such  comments  on  the  historical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  references  in  11.  35-41,  and  51-61,  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  explanation  of  the 
author’s  meaning. 

3_p2  Show  how  the  author  applies  the  principle  of  Con¬ 

trast  in  11.  30-61.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  device  ? 


5 


2X3=^ 

6 


6.  Comment  generally  on  the  length  and  the  other 
characteristics  of  the  sentences,  and  explain  the  effect 
thereof  upon  the  style. 

7.  Point  out  three  marked  examples  of  the  repetition 
of  wmrds  for  different  purposes,  explaining  the  purpose  in 
each  case. 


Values. 


2x3= 

6 

3 


8.  Point  out  three  marked  examples  of  words  placed  in 
unusual  positions  for  different  purposes,  explaining  the 
purpose  in  each  case. 

9.  Illustrate  from  the  above  extract  Macaulay’s  fond¬ 
ness  for  a  climax  of  sound. 


5 


2+4 


10.  Comment  generally  on  the  artistic  use  made  of  the 
adjective  in  the  above  extract. 

11.  Justify  the  order  of  the  particulars  in  11.  2-9,  and 
compare  the  order  of  the  particulars  in  11.  11-24  with  that 
in  11.  30-61. 


2x5=  12.  Show,  with  regard  to  “resounded”,  1.  2;  “accla- 

10  mations  ”,  1.  3;  “absolution”,  1.  5;  “resentment,!.  7; 
and  “confronted  ”,  1.  8 ;  how  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
exact  force  of  a  word  (a)  by  means  of  its  etymology,  and 
(6)  by  distinguishing  it  from  its  synonyms. 


5  13.  Give  the  terms  that  describe  the  style  of  the  above 

extract,  and  explain  their  application, 

4  +  4  14.  Illustrate  from  the  above  extract  the  characteri.stics 

of  Macaulay’s  style  (a)  which  we  should  imitate,  and  (b) 
which  we  should  avoid.  Give,  in  each  case,  the  reasons 
for  your  opinion. 


^bucittion  g^partmcnt,  #ntario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  TEACHEES. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE — COLERIDGE. 

Examiner— Seath,  B.A. 


Values. 


10  1.  Show  to  what  extent  the  form  and  the  substance  of 

the  selections  you  have  read  from  Coleridge  are  the  result 
of  the  influences  that  affected  literature  during  his  life 
time. 


6 


2.  Illustrate,  by  two  marked  examples  in  each  case,  the 
way  in  which  Coleridge  heightens  the  effect  of  his  de¬ 
scriptions  {a)  by  dramatic  touches,  and  (6)  by  the  use  of 
contrast. 


3.  And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong ; 

He  struck  with  his  o’er-taking  wings. 

And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow,  5 

As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 

And  forward  bends  his  head. 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast. 

And  southward  aye  we  fled.  10 

8  (a)  Develop  the  force  of  the  personification  as  expressed 

by  “  tyrannous  ”,  “  struck  ”,  “  o’ertaking  wings  ”  and 
“  chased  ”. 

0,  (b)  In  the  same  way  develop  the  significance  of  each 

point  of  the  simile. 

4.  Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God’s  own  head 
The  glorious  Sun  uprist : 

Then  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

’Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay,  5 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 


[over. 


Values. 


8 


6 

o 

O 

3  +  3 


o 


3 


3X3  = 
9 


The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 

The  furrow  followed  free  ; 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea,  10 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
’Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be; 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea  ! 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day,  15 

We  stuck,  nor  breath,  nor  motion  ; 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

(a)  Develop  the  force  of  the  following  expressions  : 
“  averred  ”,  “  The  furrow  followed  free  ”,  “  Down  dropt  the 
breeze  ”,  and  “  stuck  ”. 

(b)  Develop  the  significance  of  each  point  in  the  similes- 

(c)  Justify  the  use  of  the  irregular  forms  of  expression. 

(d)  A  later  reading  for  1.  8  is  “The  furrow  streamed  off 
free”.  Explain  the  reason  for  the  change,  and  for  the 
continued  preference  for  the  one  in  the  extract. 

(e)  Show  the  relation  of  11.  5  and  6  to  the  development 
of  the  plot  of  the  poem. 

(f)  Comment  on  the  transition  from  11.  7  and  8  to  11.  9 
and  10,  explaining  the  artistic  reason  for  the  peculiarity. 

5.  By  means  of  the  most  marked  examples  in  3  and  4 
above,  show  how  the  poet  secures  (a)  lingual  melody, 
(b)  vividness  of  presentation,  and  (c)  force  of  expression. 

6.  Verse,  a  breeze  mid  blossoms  straying. 

Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 

Both  were  mine  !  Life  went  a  maying 

With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 

When  I  was  young  !  5 

When  I  was  young  ?■ — Ah,  woful  when ! 

Ah!  for  the  change  ’twixt  Now  and  Then  I 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands. 

This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 

O’er  aery  cliffs  and  glittering  sands,  10 

How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along : — 

Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore. 


Values. 


On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 

That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 

That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide  !  15 

Nought  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather 
When  Youth  and  I  liv’d  in’t  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely ;  Love  is  flower-like  ; 

Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  ; 

0!  the  joys  that  came  down  shower-like,  20 

Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old. 

Ere  I  was  old  ? — Ah,  woful  Ere, 

Which  tells  me.  Youth’s  no  longer  here ! 

0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  apnd  sweet,  25 

’Tis  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one. 

I’ll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  Thou  art  gone ! 

Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll’d  ; — 

And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold !  30 

What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 

To  make  believe  that  Thou  art  gone  ? 

I  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips. 

This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size  : 

But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips,  35 

And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes  ! 

Life  is  but  thought :  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 


18 

10 

10 


8 

6 


(a)  Develop  the  significance  of  each  point  in  the  meta¬ 
phors  and  similes  in  11.  1-5,  12-15,  and  18-22. 

(h)  Explain  clearly  the  meaning  of  11.  25-38. 

(c)  Give  in  a  few  sentences,  without  the  poet’s  amplifi¬ 
cation,  the  meaning  of  the  above  extract,  adding  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lines  that  follow,  and  explaining  fully  the 
meaning,  and  the  relation  to  the  context,  of 

Dewdrops  are  the  gems  of  morning. 

But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve. 

(d)  State  the  chief  shades  of  feeling  that  should  be 
expressed  in  reading  the  above,  showing  the  significance  of 
the  noteworthy  punctuation  marks  in  11.  2-7  and  25-30. 

(e)  What  passage  in  the  above  extract  seems  to  you  to 
be  the  finest  ?  Assign  reasons  for  your  answer. 


Values. 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


Ouluration  ^I’jjartmriit,  €)ntai;io. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan, 


1.  The  men  employed  in  a  certain  factory  numbered 
three  less  than  twice  the  number  of  women  employed  in 
it.  The  men  received  SI. 55  per  day,  the  women  85  cts. 
per  day,  and  the  total  weekly  wages  amounted  toS469.80. 
How  many  men  were  employed  in  the  factory  t 

2.  A  and  B  agree  to  share  the  profits  of  a  certain  trans¬ 
action  in  the  proportion  of  SI  1  to  H  for  every  S7  to  B. 
In  connection  with  the  transaction,  A  has  received  S960 
and  paid  out  S470,  and  B  has  received  Si 370  and  paid 
out  S330.  How  much  must  B  pay  to  A  to  settle  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  transaction  ? 

3.  M  and  N  starting  at  the  same  moment  from  the 
same  place,  and  in  the  same  direction,  walk  around  a  cir¬ 
cular  track,  M  at  the  rate  of  8^  yds.  to  every  5|-  yds.  by 
N,  At  what  point  of  the  track  will  M  first  overtake  A, 
and  how  many  rounds  will  each  have  then  made  ? 

4.  At  an  election  the  successful  candidate  received  |  of 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  and  had  a  majority  of  832 
over  his  rival.  Of  the  total  number  of  electors  in  the 
constituency  did  not  vote.  How  many  electors  were 
there  in  the  constituency  ? 

5.  Between  1871  and  1881  the  County  of  A  lost  24*73 
per  cent,  of  its  population  by  deaths  and  removals,  but 
during  the  same  time  it  gained  42*41  per  cent,  by  births, 
&c.,  the  percentages  being  reckoned  on  the  population  in 
1871.  In  1881  the  population  was  found  to  be  26,478. 
What  was  it  in  1871  ? 


[over. 


V  alues. 


16 


16 


16 


16 


6.  A  sold  4  of  his  j^oods  at  cost  and  the  remainder  at  a 
loss  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost.  Had  he  received  $25  more 
for  them  than  he  did,  he  would  have  gained  25  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  cost.  Find  that  cost. 

7.  Find  the  difference  between  the  discount  on  10th 
Sept.,  at  8  per  cent,  on  a  bill  for  $128  drawn  on  the  3rd 
Sept.,  at  3  months,  and  the  interest  at  8  per  cent,  for  the 
same  time  on  the  proceeds.  (In  reckoning  the  discount 
include  the  3  days  of  grace  but  no  other  charges.) 

8.  The  length  of  the  sides  taken  in  order  of  a  quadri¬ 
lateral  field  are  20  rd.,  21  rd.,  21  rd.,  and  22rd.,  and  the 
angle  between  the  first  and  second  of  these  sides  is  a  right 
angle.  Find  the  area  of  the  field  to  the  nearest  square  ‘ 
rod. 

9.  One  half  of  a  ball  of  lead  3  inches  in  diameter  is 
melted  down  and  cast  in  the  form  of  a  right  circular  cone 
3  inches  in  height.  Find  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the 
cone. 


A 


(Education  Jlcuartment,  Ontario. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner — J.  J.  Tilley. 


Questions  of  equal  value. 

1.  Find  the  annual  income  from  $20,240  invested  in  6  percent, 
stock  at  8  per  cent,  discount. 

,  2.  A,  B  and  C  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  20  days  which  B  can 
do  in  40  days  and  C  in  60  days.  In  what  time  can  A  do  it  ? 

3.  How  many  yards  of  paper,  27  inches  wide,  will  cover  the 
walls  of  a  room  1 5  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  high  ? 

4.  I  sell  cloth  at  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.;  had  it  cost  $2  per  yd. 
more  than  it  did  the  same  selling  price  would  have  given  a  loss  of 
25  per  cent.;  find  the  cost. 

5.  In  what  time  at  8  per  cent,  simple  interest  will  the  amount 
be  2|-  times  the  principal  ? 

6.  The  difference  between  the  interest  and  the  true  discount  on 
232  for  2|  years  at  6  per  cent,  is  $5.12 ;  find  the  principal. 


Values. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Situtafioii  department,  ©ntniiio. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1880. 
SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

ALGEBRA. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 


1.  Divide  1  hj  +  1. 

2.  Simplify  IH - ^ - j.  - 1 - 1 - 

x-\-y — 0  z^x — y  y~{-z  —  x 

3.  Eesolve  into  linear  factors 

{a)  a(h  -t-  c)  (62  -j-  —  a,^)  -j-  6  (c  -f  a)  (c^  +a2  —  6^) 

-\-c{a-\-h)  ((x2  +62 — c2). 

(6)  {a^ — 64)c2  +  (6^ — c^)a2  +  (c^ — a^)b^. 

4.  If  2x  —  y  _  2y — 0  _  2z — x 

2ct+6  26 +  c  2c +  0 

show  that  x-\-2y -\-oz  41a  +  386  +  47c 

X’^y-\-z  21^ct+6— |~c^ 

5.  Prove  that  if  gic+r  have  a  square  factor  then 

will  I  ' 

\T/  ”  \T/ 

6.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

2x~{-'dy — 40  oxA-4:y — 20  4:X-\-2y — 30  x-\-y — 0 

cc  +  5  ~  5x  4:X — 1  () 


7.  Solve 


x'^ — xyz=i\lx-{-^, 
xy  —  y‘^=lly  —  ^. 


8.  Eliminate  x,  y  and  0  from  the  equations 


x‘^Zz=y^. 


9.  A  walking  along  a  road  passes  B,  but  finding  he  has 
lost  something  turns  back  and  meets  B  2  hours  after  he 
passed  him.  Having  found  what  he  lost  he  overtakes  B 
again  3  hours,  after  he  met  him,  and  arrives  at  his  desti¬ 
nation  one  hour  later  than  he  would  have  done  had  he 
not  turned  back.  Compare  the  rates  of  walking  of  A  and 
By  assuming  them  to  have  been  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  time. 


Ofducntion  Elcpartmcnt,  (Ontario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

Eljc^ID. 

Examiner  — Deakness. 


Note. — Contractions,  and  symbols  except  of  operation,  may  he 
employed.  Use  capital  letters  on  the  diagrams.  It  is 
recommended  that  every  step  in  the  demonstration  should 
begin  on  a  new  line,  and  references  and  authorities  be 
placed  opposite  in  the  margin. 


Values. 


8  1.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to 

two  sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  and  have  likewise 
their  bases  equal;  the  angle  which  is  contained  by  the 
two  sides  of  the  one  shall  be  equal  to  the  angle  contained 
by  the  two  sides  equal  to  them  of  the  other. 

8  Two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two 

sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  and  an  obtuse  angle,  not 
contained  by  the  respectively  equal  sides,  equal  in  each ; 
then  must  the  two  triangles  be  equal  in  all  respects.  (Ap¬ 
ply  I.,  26.) 


8 

2 

8 


2.  To  make  a  triangle  of  which  the  sides  shall  he  equal 
to  three  given  straight  lines,  but  any  two  of  these  must 
be  greater  than  the  third. 

Given  the  three  lines  equal  why  can  not  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  proposition  be  substituted  for  that  of  I.,  1? 

To  construct  a  triangle  having  given  the  base,  one  of 
the  angles  at  the  base,  and  the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides. 
(Apply  I.,  23.) 


8 


3.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  equal  and  also 
into  two  unequal  segments,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
unequal  segments  together  with  the  square  on  the  line 
between  the  points  of  section  is  equal  to  the  square  on 
half  the  line. 


[over. 


Values. 


9 


2 


The  square  on  either  of  the  sides  about  the  right 
angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  hypothenuse 
and  the  other  side. 

Give  an  algebraical  demonstration  of  this  deduction. 


9  4.  In  obtuse-angled  triangles,  if  a  perpendicular  be 

drawn  from  either  of  the  acute  angles  to  the  opposite  side 
produced,  the  square  on  the  side  subtending  the  obtuse 
angle  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides 
containing  that  angle,  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the  side  upon  which  when  produced  the  perpendicular 
falls,  and  the  straight  line  intercepted  without  the  triangle 
between  the  perpendicular  and  the  obtuse  angle. 

9  The  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  diagonals  of  a  paial- 

lelogram  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  its  four 
sides.  (Apply  II,,  12,  13.) 


10 


5.  From  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  seg¬ 
ments  are  cut  off  equal  to  the  adjacent  side,  show  that  the 
square  on  the  middle  segment  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  extreme  segments.  Show  also  how  this 
theorem  may  be  used  to  find  a  series  of  numbers  express¬ 
ing  the  sides  of  right-angled  triangles. 


6.  To  draw  a  straight  line  from  a  given  point  which 
shall  touch  a  given  circle. 

What  case  of  this  problem  is  impossible  ? 


9 


7.  An  angle  in  a  semi-circle  is  a  right  angle  ;  an  angle 
in  a  segment  greater  than  a  semi-circle  is  less  than  a  right 
angle ;  and  an  angle  in  a  segment  less  than  a  semi-circle 
is  greater  than  a  right  angle. 


(Uducalion  ^c^iirtmcnt,  ©ntaiiio. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiner — J.  J.  Tilley. 


Note. — Candidates  will  take  only  6  questions,  but  of  these  the 

first  and  sixth  must  be  two. 

Questions  of  equal  value. 

1.  Compare  the  natural  commercial  advantages  of  the  different 
continents. 

2.  Name  the  different  functions  fulfilled  by  mountains,  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 

3.  Describe  the  Trade  Winds  and  account  for  their  existence. 

4.  Account  for  the  difference  between  the  climate  of  Labrador 
and  the  climate  of  Ireland. 

5.  Where  are  the  following  and  with  what  events  are  they  as¬ 
sociated  in  history  : — Corunna,  Tel-el-Kebir,  Vicksburg,  Eidgeway, 
Orleans,  Londonderry,  Shrewsbury,  Sedan  ? 

6.  Between*  what  principal  towns  and  cities  in  Ontario  and  in 
the  United  States  is  commerce  carried  on  and  what  commodities 
are  exchanged  ? 

7.  (i)  Account  for  the  variation  in  the  length  of  our  days  and 
nights.  • 

O 

(ii)  At  12  o’clock  P.M.  of  midsummer  to  an  observer  23 J 
degrees  from  the  North  Pole,  where  will  the  sun  be  ? 

(iii)  If  a  man  were  to  travel  around  the  earth  in  just  one 
year,  in  what  direction  must  he  go  to  have  366  days  in 
that  year  ?  Explain. 

8.  Where  and  for  what  noted  are  : — Palermo,  Basle,  Hull, 
Odessa,  Toulon,  Cardiff,  Bologna,  Cracow,  Nottingham,  Cronstadt, 
Funchal,  Tifiis,  Mandalay,  Beyrout,  Lahore,  Balkh,  Tokio,  Fez, 
Monrovia,  Auckland  ? 


®(turafioii  Hcprlmciit,  #nt:ti[io. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

HISTORY. 

Examiner F.  White 


Note. — Only  six  questions  are  to  be  answered ;  of  these  7  and  8 

must  be  two. 


Values. 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


18 


18 


1.  State  in  detail  the  great  changes  that  marked  the 
Eevolution  of  1688-9. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Marlborough,  showing  his  char¬ 
acter,  the  objects  for  which  he  fought,  the  nations  allied 
against  him,  and  the  results  of  his  wars. 

3.  Describe  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual  con¬ 
dition  of  England  under  Anne. 

4.  Write  a  paper  on  the  life  and  times  of  Chatham. 

5.  Trace  the  growth  of  British  power  in  India  umler 
George  TI.  and  George  III.  Eelate  with  especial  fulness 
the  parts  played  by  Clive  and  Hastings. 

6.  Sketch  the  literary  history  of  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century.  Eefer  especially  to  the  life  and 
work  of  Coleridge. 

7.  Describe  the  Constitution  of  the  branches  of  the 
Dominion  Government.  What  are  the  powers  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  ? 

8.  Give  the  chief  causes  and  the  effects  of  the  Eebellion 
of  1837. 
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©trucatiou  gcpaitmcnt,  (I'^utavio. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


BOOK-KEKPING. 

Examiner—  Cornelius  Donovan,  AI.A. 


Values. 


10 


1.  (a)  What  is  meant  by  negotiable  paper  ?  What 
does  it  embrace  ? 

(6)  State  the  nature  of  Bonds,  Mortgages,  Deben¬ 
tures,  Power  of  Attorney. 


10  2.  What  are  the  original  parties  to  a  Draft  called  ? 

(a)  Brown  of  Toronto  gives  Smith  a  Draft  on  Green 
of  Hamilton,  for  $500  payable  at  sight.  Write 
the  Draft. 

(h)  The  Draft  has  been  returned  to  Brown  as  pro¬ 
tested  for  non-acceptance.  Explain  this  expression. 

30  3.  Journalize  in  full ; 

(а)  Borrowed  from  Bank  $500  for  2  months;  gave 
in  payment  note  for  the  amount,  with  interest  at 
7%  annum. 

(б)  White  &  Co.,  who  owe  us  a  balance  of  $1975, 
have  compromised  with  their  creditors  at  75  cents 
on  the  dollar ;  we  have  received  that  proportion  of 
their  indebtedness  in  cash. 

(c)  Wm.  Jones,  against  whom  we  hold  a  note  for 
$300,  on  which  has  accumulated  $17  interest,  has 
permitted  the  note  to  go  to  protest,  we  paying  the 
protest  fees,  $1.75,  in  cash. 

{d)  We  have  compromised  with  Wm.  Jones  for  the 
note  and  interest  above  mentioned,  receiving  in 
full  payment  therefor,  in  cash,  33|^  of  the  face  of 
the  note. 

(e)  Discounted  for  Robertson  &  Co.,  their  note  for 
$3000  @  90  days  ;  discount  off  at  8^. 

[over 


Values. 


12  4.  Post  the  items  (c)  and  (d)  in  No.  3,  using  properly 

ruled  spaces. 

10  5.  State  the  object  and  briefly  describe  the  process  of 

closing  the  Ledger. 


9 


6.  State  the  chief  provisions  of  a  Partnership  Contract. 
Name  at  least  three  ways  by  which  a  Partnership  may  be 
dissolved.  If  a  salary  is  allowed  one  of  the  partners,  by 
whom  is  it  paid  ? 


10 


7.  Johnson’s  account  on  our  Ledger  stands  as  follows : 

DEBIT  SIDE. 

April  ],  1885,  Mdse,  at  3  mos.,  $375  ;  May  17,  1885,  Mdse  at  4 

[mos.,  $600. 

CREDIT  SIDE. 

July  1,  1885,  Cash  $200 ;  July  15,  1885,  Cash  $100. 

Shew  by  equation  when  the  balance  of  this  account 
is  due, — giving  full  work. 


8.  Write  the  following  documents  : 

(a)  An  advertisement  applying  for  a  situation  as  ac¬ 
countant. 

(b)  A  circular  to  your  customers  announcing  removal 
of  business  to  more  commodious  quarters,  and  in¬ 
viting  them  to  visit  you. 

(c)  A  telegram  not  exceeding  ten  words  to  be  sent  to 
Brown  &  Co.,  Montreal,  ordering  that  firm  to  send 
you  by  express  four  cases  of  gaiter  boots,  and  to 
draw  on  you  at  10  days’  sight. 


B 


(Stlucation  Scpitmcnt,  ©iifario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

DRAWING. 

Examiner—^.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


Ruling  the  Paper. 

Divide  a  sheet  of  foolscap  into  three  equal  parts  by  two 
horizontal  lines.  Bisect  the  top  and  bottom  divisions  by  a  ver¬ 
tical  line. 

Adjustment  of  Work. 

Place  the  Freehand  in  the  left  subdivision  and  the  Geom¬ 
etry  in  the  right  subdivision  of  the  top  space ;  the  Perspective 
in  the  middle  division,  and  the  Designs  in  the  subdivisions  of  the 
bottom  space. 


Values 


Freehandy  (No  perspective  effect).  Time  15  mimites. 

Make  drawings  showing  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
back,  side,  and  end  of  a  book,  (say  Fourth  Eeader),  6 
inches  long,  4  inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick,  using  a 
scale  of  ^  inch  to  the  foot.  Details  of  design  on  cover  at 
pleasure. 


20 

5-f5 

5+5 


Geometry. — Time  15  minutes. 

{a)  Upon  a  horizontal  line  2  inches  long,  construct  a 
square. 

(6)  Bisect  one  of  its  angles. 

(c)  Upon  its  upper  side  construct  an  isosceles  tri¬ 
angle  having  a  vertical  angle  of  30  degrees. 

{d)  Upon  the  right  hand  side  of  the  square,  construct 
a  triangle  similar  and  equal  to  half  the  square ;  and 
in  this  triangle  inscribe  a  circle. 


[over. 


Values 


25 

10  +  10 

+5 


10 


25 


Perspective. — Time  30  minutes. 

Height  6  feet,  distance  16  feet,  scale  \  inch  =  1  foot. 

[a)  Place  in  perspective  a  block  6  feet  square,  2  feet 
thick,  lying  on  one  of  its  square  faces,  having  two 
of  its  edges  perpendicular  to  the  picture  plane,  and 
its  nearer  left  hand  corner  2  feet  to  the  left,  and  2 
feet  back  from  the  picture  plane. 

(h)  Place  centrally  upon  this  block,  a  cylinder  4  feet 
in  diameter,  4  feet  high,  having  its  axis  vertical. 

(c)  Make  the  top  of  the  cylinder  the  base  of  a  cone 
4  feet  high. 

Design. — Time  30  minutes. — 10  +  20. 

(a)  Draw  a  regular  pentagon  contained  in  a  circle  3 
inches  in  diameter.  Join  by  straight  lines  its 
alternate  corners,  thus  forming  a  five  pointed  star. 
Finish  this  star,  showing  it  as  formed  by  an  inter¬ 
woven  band  ^  inch  wide. 

(h)  Draw  two  horizontal  lines,  each  4  inches  long 
and  2  inches  apart.  Divide  the  space  between 
them  into  contiguous  equilateral  triangles.  Use 
these  lines  and  triangles,  as  the  basis  of  a  design 
for  a  border  suitable  for  a  wall  paper. 
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MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note. — The  candidate  is  requested  to  arrange,  as  far  as  'practic¬ 
able,  the  different  parts  of  his  answers  to  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6, 
and  7,  under  the  following  heads :  (1)  Experiment,  (2)  Ob¬ 
servation,  and  (3)  Inference.  Answers  to  he  as  concisely 
worded  as  possible. 


Values. 


6  1.  How  would  you  demonstrate  with  KCIO3  the  differ¬ 

ence  between  physical  change  and  chemical  change  ? 

2.  With  some  water  containing  CO  2  in  solution,  is 
shaken  up  a  mixture  of  pure  sand  and  NaCl. 

(1)  How  would  you  separate  these  four  substances  ? 

(2)  How  would  you  prove  that  you  had  separated 
them  ? 

12  3.  An  organic  body  which  is  known  to  contain  only’C, 

0,  and  H,  gives  on  analysis  27’58  ^  of  0  and  10*35  ^  of 
H.  Its  vapor  density  is  58,  that  of  H  being  unity.  What 
is  its  molecular  formula  ? 


10 

10 


10 


4.  You  are  given  HCl  and  NHg  (each  in  the  form  of  a 
gas),  litmus  paper,  and  turmeric  paper,  and  pure  distilled 
water.  How  would  you  demonstrate  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  an  acid,  an  alkali,  and  a  salt  ? 


10 


5.  A  liquid  is  known  to  contain  H2SO4,  HI,  HCl, 
KHO,  or  NH4HO.  Give  a  simple  mode  of  determining 
which  it  is. 


[over. 


Values. 


10 

6  +  6 


6.  How  would  you  demonstrate 

(1)  The  resemblances  and  differences  between  H  and 
Cl; 

(2)  The  effects  of  heat  upon  a  mixture  of  4  vols.  of 
H,  one  vol.  of  0,  one  of  Cl,  and  one  of  N  ? 


12 


7.  The  water  of  a  well  is  supposed  to  be  contaminated 
by  sewage.  Describe  the  means  you  would  take  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  question. 


8.  (1)  A  glass  rod  moistened  with  strong  H2SO4  is  held 
very  near  a  mixture  of  powdered  KCIO3  and  dry  loaf 
sugar,  hut  so  as  not  to  touch  it. 

(2)  A  glass  rod  moistened  with  strong  H2SO4  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  same  mixture. 

Describe  and  explain  what  happens  in  each  case, 
and  state  the  general  conclusion  you  would  base  on  these 
and  similar  experiments. 


10 


c 
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Values 

13 

10 

10 

12 

10 

30 

15 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

BOTANY. 

Examiner, — J.  C.  Glashan. 


1.  What  are  the  morphological  characters  of  roots? 
How  do  adventitious  roots  differ  from  normal  roots  as  re¬ 
spects  their  origin  ?  Briefly  describe  the  normal  mode  of 
growth  of  the  roots  of  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons. 

2.  Describe  briefly  the  structure  of  the  stem  of  the 
Sunflower  f  Helianthus  annuusj.  Mention  the  chief  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  structure  and  the  mode  of  growth  of  the 
bark  in  different  dicotyledenous  trees? 

3.  Wliat  is  meant  by  an  inflorescence?  Distinguish 
between  definite  and  indefinite  inflorescence  and  briefly 
describe  the  chief  kinds  of  indefinite  inflorescence,  giving 
an  example  of  each. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  and  the  process  of  germin¬ 
ation  of  the  following  named  seeds:  bean,  buckwheat, 
marsh-marigold,  oat. 

5.  What  are  stomata?  On  what  plants  and  parts  of 
plants  are  they  found  ?  Wliat  are  their  functions  ? 

6.  Give  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Sapin- 
daceaB,  the  Rosaceae,  the  Coniferae,  and  the  Iridaceae. 
Name  a  Canadian  plant  belonging  to  each  of  these  orders 
and  mention  any  uses  made  of  it  or  of  any  part  of  it. 

7.  Define  the  following  terms :  bract,  scale,  involucre, 
spathe,  scape,  pedicel,  asepalous,  monoecious,  monadel- 
phous,  perianth,  stamen,  pistil,  pome,  thallus,  drupe. 


(ftluratioii  Pi'piutiiicnt,  ©ntnrio. 


Values. 


15 


15 


20 


8 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

PHYSICS. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 


1.  Define  velocity.  How  is  velocity  measured  in 
actual  practice  ? 

A  railway  train  A  going  west  at  a  speed  of  44  ft.  per 
sec.  overtakes  and  passes  a  train  B  going  west  at  a  speed 
of  120  rd.  per  min.,  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  A  is  on. 
What  is  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour  1st  of  A  with  re¬ 
spect  to  R,  2nd  of  B  with  respect  to  A ;  in  both  cases 
neglecting  the  distances  between  the  parallel  lines  ? 

2.  Define  acceleration.  How  is  acceleration  measured 
in  actual  practice  ? 

If  the  acceleration  of  a  body  be  constant  in  magni¬ 
tude  and  direction,  what  will  be  the  relation  between  the 
acceleration  and  the  change  of  velocity  during  a  given 
time  ? 

Explain  what  is  meant  by  acceleration  of  velocity  in 
the  case  of  a  body  revolving  with  constant  speed  in  a 
circle. 

3.  State  Newton’s  Laws  of  Motion  and  explain  the 
terms  Uniform  Motion,  Change  of  Motion,  Impressed 
Force,  Action. 

What  is  the  relation  of  force  to  mass  and  acceler- 

tion  ? 

4.  A  body  of  given  mass  describes  a  given  distance 
against  a  constant  force.  What  relation  exists  among  the 
numerical  measures  of  the  mass,  the  distance,  the  force, 
and  the  initial  and  the  final  velocities  of  the  body  ? 

[over 


Values. 


10  • 


10 


12 


10 


5.  Describe  and  explain  an  experiment  proving  that 
the  pressure  exerted  by  a  liquid  on  the  base  of  a  vessel 
may  be  either  greater  or  less  than  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
in  the  vessel.  If  the  base  be  horizontal,  upon  what  will 
the  total  pressure  on  the  base  depend  ? 

6.  Describe  fully  a  method  of  comparing  the  specific 
gravities  of  two  liquids.  Mention  some  practical  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  comparison  of  the  specific  gravities  of 
liquids. 

7.  Describe  experiments  proving  the  existence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  What  phenomena  of  common  life  de¬ 
pend  upon  this  pressure  ?  What  practical  applications 
are  made  of  it  ? 

8.  A  very  heavy  tumbler  is  allowed  to  sink  into  water 
mouth  downwards,  thus  enclosing  a  certain  amount  of  air. 
Explain  why  the  tumbler  appears  to  get  lighter  as  it  sinks 
into  the  water  but  afterwards  to  get  heavier  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  sink  in  the  water. 


(L-(lucation  gi'ijaitiiu’iit,  6ntai;io. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

LATIN  GRAMMAE  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Examiner—^ .  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Values. 


6  1.  Decline  in  both  singular  and  plural:  hos  ingens,  vir 

locuples,  acrior  conatus ;  and  in  the  singular  only  :  unus~ 
quisque,  caro  hovina,  genus  audax, 

G  2.  Give  the  other  degrees  of  comparison  of  :—exiguus, 
exterus,  fortiter,  iniquus,  major,  nobilis. 


3.  To  what  verbs  do  the  following  belong :  jultus, 
licitum,  oppressum,  permulsi,  reeepi,  sessum. 


2 

2 


4.  Explain  and  justify  the  term  “deponent”,  as  applied 
to  verbs.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  “  stem  ”  and  a 
“  root  ”? 


2 

O 

O 

1 

2 

9 

6 


5.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following: — 

(a)  Sociis  ad  auxilium  venit. 

(h)  Marcus  persuasus  est  istam  dolorem  patienter  esse 
ferendam. 

(c)  Milites  sub  jugo  missi  sunt. 

(d)  Quis  scit  quod  faciendum  est  ? 

(e)  Multis  annis  Athenarum  vixit. 

6.  Give  the  derivation  of : — securus,  semen,  princeps, 
anceps,  praetor,  nemo. 


4 


7.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

(g)  Some  were  standing  on  shore,  whilst  others  were 
rushing  into  the  water. 


[over. 


Values. 


10 


4 

5 

5 

6 

8 

15 


8 


(b)  On  the  same  day  the  ambassadors  whom  the  enemy 
had  sent  to  Caesar  to  seek  peace,  arrived  at  the  camp 
and  assured  that  distinguished  Eoman  general  that 
their  countrymen  would  perform  his  commands. 

(c)  Glory,  riches,  and  distinctions  are  uncertain. 

(d)  The  enemy  have  been  so  frightened  that  they  will 
never  fight  again. 

(e)  Who  doubts  that  Caesar  fears  that  the  Gauls  will 
escape  by  flight  ? 

(/)  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  me  his  manner  of  life 
in  boyhood  ;  I  know  pretty  well  the  kind  of  man  he 
is  now. 

(g)  No  one  denies  that  though  the  Samnites  had 
brought  a  great  weight  of  gold  to  Curius  as  he  was 
sitting  at  his  hearth,  they  were  rejected. 

(h)  The  books  of  Xenophon  are  very  useful  in  many 
respects  :  in  one  of  them  Socrates  is  represented  as 
saying  that  Cyrus  the  younger,  a  king  distinguished 
for  his  ability,  showed  to  Lysander,  a  man  of  high 
excellence,  who  had  come  to  him  at  Sardfs,  a  certain 
field  that  was  hedged  and  carefully  planted. 

(i)  From  this  we  may  learn  of  what  sort  men  are  likely 
to  be  when  they  have  freed  themselves  from  the 
bonds  of  the  body. 


G 
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MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
SECOND  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

LATIN  AUTHORS. 

Examiner—^.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Values. 


A. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : — 

5 

(a)  Britanniae  pars  interior  ab  iis  incolitur,  quos  natos 
in  insula  ipsa  memoria  proditum  dicunt ;  maritima  pars  ab 
iis  qui  praedae  ac  belli  inferendi  causa  ex  Belgio  transi- 
erant,  qui  omnes  fere  iis  nominibus  civitatum  appellantur 
quibus  orti  ex  civitatibus  eo  pervenerunt,  et  bello  illato 
ibi  permanserunt  atque  agros  colere  coeperunt. 

3  (h)  Volusenus  perspectis  regionibus  omnibus  quantum; 

ei  facultas  dari  potuit,  qui  navi  egredi  ac  se  barbaris  com- 
mittere  non  auderet,  quinto  die  ad  Caesarem  revertitur 
quaeque  ibi  perspexisset  renuntiat. 

5  (c)  Interim  legatis  tribunisque  militum  convocatis,  et 

quae  ex  Voluseno  cognosset  et  quae  fieri  vellet  ostendit, 
monuitque,  ut  *rei  militaris  ratio,  maxime  ut  maritimae 
res  postularent,  ut  quum  celerem  atque  instabilem  motum 
haberent  ad  nutum  et  ad  tempus  omnes  res  ab  iis  adminis- 
trarentur. 


9 


1.  Parse  fully :  (a)  natos,  proditum,  inferendi,  quibus, 
(b)  facultatis,  auderet,  quaeque,  (c)  fieri,  rei. 


2.  Illustrate,  by  reference  to  these  extracts,  some  of  the 
differences  between  an  inflected  language  and  an  unin¬ 
flected  language,  with  regard  to :  {a)  the  order  of  words, 
(b)  the  use  of  prepositions,  (c)  the  use  of  connectives. 

3.  Characterize,  with  reasons,  Caesar’s  generalship  in 
the  conduct  of  his  British  campaigns. 


[over 


Translate  into  idiomatic  English  :  - 

0  praeclarimi  diem,  quum  ad  illud  divinum  animorum 
concilium  coetumque  proficiscar  quumque  ex  hac  turba  et 
colluvione  discedam!  Proficiscar  enim  non  ad  eos  solum 
viros,  de  quibus  antea  dixi ;  verum  etiani  ad  Catonem 
meum,  quo  nemo  vir  melior  natus  est,  nemo  pietate  praes- 
tantior!  Cujus  a  me  corpus  crematum  est,  quod  contra 
decuit  ab  illo  meum :  animils  vero  non  me  deserens,  sed 
respectans  in  ea  profecto  loca  discessit,  quo  mihi  ipsi  cer- 
nebat  esse  veniendum.  Quern  ego  meum  casum  fortiter 
ferre  visus  sum ;  non  quo  animo  ferrem,  sed  me  ipse  con- 
solabar  existimans,  non  longinquum  inter  nos  digressura 
et  discessum  fore.  His  mihi  rebus,  Scipio,  id  enim  te 
cum  Laelio  admirari  solere  dixisti,  levis  est  senectus  nec 
soluni  non  molesta,  sed  etiam  jucunda.  Quod  si  in  hoc 
erro,  quod  animos  hominum  immortales  esse  credam,  lu- 
benter  erro  ;  nec  mihi  hunc  errorem,  quo  delector,  dum 
vivo  extorqueri  volo :  sin  mortuus,  ut  quidam  minuti 
philosophi  censent,  nihil  sentiam,  non  vereor  ne  hunc 
errorem  meum  mortui  philosophi  irrideant.  Quod  si  non 
sumus  immortales  futuri,  tamen  exstingui  homini  suo 
tempore  optabile  est.  Nam  habet  natura  ut  aliarum  om¬ 
nium  rerum  sic  vivendi  modum.  Senectus  autem  aetatis 
est  peractio  tamquam  fabulae ;  cujus  defatigationem 
fugere  debemus,  praesertim  adjuncta  satietate.  —  Haec 
habui  de  senectute  quae  dicerem ;  ad  quam  utinam  per- 
veniatis !  ut  ea,  quae  ex  me  audistis,  re  experti  probare 
possitis. 

1.  Explain  the  construction  of : — diem,  quo  {nemo), 
quod  (contra),  mihi  ipsi,  satietate,  re, 

2.  Account  for  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  :  — ferrem, 
irrideant,  dicerem,  perveniatis. 

3.  quod  contra  decuit  ah  illo  meum.  Supply  the 
ellipsis. 

4.  Give  the  full  force  of  the  italicised  words  in  : — ^  illud 
divinum  animorum,  concilium,’  ‘  ex  hac  turba,’  ‘  ad  Ca¬ 
tonem  meumf  ‘  haec  habui’. 


Values. 


C. 


14 


7 

3 

3 

6 


Translate  into  idiomatic  English  :  — 

‘  0  socii  (neque  eniin  ignari  sumus  ante  nialoriun), 

O  passi  graviora,  dabit  dens  his  qnoque  finem. 

Vos  et  Scyllaeam  rabiem  penitusque  sonantis 
Accestis  scopiilos  ;  vos  et  Cyclopea  saxa 
Expert! :  revocate  aniinos,  maestumque  timorem 
Mittite  ;  forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  iuvabit. 

Per  varies  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum, 

Tendimus  in  Latium,  sedes  ubi  fata  quietas 
Ostendunt ;  illic  fas  regna  resurgere  Troiae. 

Durate,  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis.’ 

Talia  voce  refert,  curisque  ingentibus  aeger 
Spem  vultu  simulat,  premit  altum  corde  dolorem. 

Illi  se  praedae  accingunt  dapibusque  futuris : 

Tergora  diripiunt  costis  et  viscera  nudant ; 

Pars  in  frusta  secant  veribusque  trementia  figunt ; 
Litore  aena  locant  alii,  flammasque  ministrant. 

Turn  victu  revocant  vires,  fusique  per  herbam 
Tmplentur  veteris  Bacchi  pinguisque  ferinae. 

1.  Account  for  the  case  oi:  —  malorum,  graviora,  haec 
(olim),  regna,  rebus,  curis,  Bacchi. 

2.  What  is  Aeneas’  object  in  making  this  speech  ? 
Show  the  propriety  of  the  means  he  adopts  to  attain  his 
object. 

3.  Set  forth,  as  clearly  as  you  can,  the  poetic  merit  of 
the  last  8  vv.  of  the  extract. 

4.  Scan  the  last  3  vv.,  marking  the  quantity  of  each 
syllable,  and  marking  and  naming  the  caesura  of  each 
verse. 


C-iliiration  gcuartmcnt,  Ontario. 
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4 

‘2 


3 


4 


3 


2 

4 

1 

1 

1 


() 
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1.  Mention  and  illustrate  four  uses  of  the  preposition  a. 

2.  (a)  State  the  general  rules  for  the  formation  of  ad¬ 
verbs  from  adjectives. 

(h)  Give  the  adverbs  corresponding  to : — impnni, 
opinidtre,  eloquent,  poli,  mauvais. 

3.  What  classes  of  French  nouns  do  not  take  the  sign 
of  the  plural  ? 

4.  Name,  with  illustrations,  six  French  adjectives  that 
differ  in  meaning  according  to  position. 

5.  Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  :  — 

(a)  Le  homme  est  en  la  ville. 

(h)  J’ai  encore  beaucoup  d’argent  qui  j’ai  apportee  de 
la  France. 

(c)  Ces  fleurs  sentent  fraiches. 

(d)  Void  une  amusant  livre  (book). 

(e)  Son  courage  et  son  intrepidite  etonnent  les  plus 
braves. 

().  Write  notes  on  the  uses  of  the  Preterite  Definite 
and  the  Preterite  Indefinite. 

7.  Translate  into  French  : — 

{a)  Chocolate  was  brought  from  Mexico  to  Europe  ])y 
the  Spaniards. 

{}))  God  said,  “  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light.” 

[over. 


Values 


3 

5 

5 

7 


(c)  Have  you  ever  seen  a  steam  mill  ? 

{d)  The  inhabitants  of  Davis  Strait  eat  their  fish  and 
meat  raw. 

(e)  That  young  German  requests  you  to  inscribe  your 
name  in  his  album. 

(/)  Few  people  are  wise  enough  to  prefer  the  blame 
which  is  good  for  them,  to  the  praise  which  betrays 
them. 


36 


8.  Translate  into  French  : — 


A  very  rich  old  man  who  was  full  of  tender  affection 
for  his  two  sons-in-law,  gave  them  all  his  goods,  hoping 
they  would  continue  to  respect  him  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  them  in 
quietness.  He  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  he  had 
deceived  himself.  His  two  sons-in-law  made  him  feel 
each  instant  that  a  man  from  whom  one  has  nothing 
more  to  expect,  is  a  very  trouhlesone  burden.  The  poor 
old  man  in  despair  at  being  the  victim  of  his  own  too 
great  kindness,  went  secretly  to  the  house  of  one  of  his 
neighbors  and  made  him  acquainted  with  his  sad  situ¬ 
ation. 
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2 
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2 
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A. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : — 

7  juin.  Quatre  lieures  du  matin,  -  Je  ne  m’etonne 
pas  d’entendre,  lorsque  je  me  reveille,  les  oiseaux  chanter 
si  joyeusement  autour  de  ma  fenetre ;  il  faut  habiter  com- 
me  enx  et  moi  le  dernier  etage  pour  savoir  jusqu’a  quel 
point  le  matin  est  gai  sous  les  toils !  C’est  la  que  le  soleil 
envoie  ses  premiers  rayons,  que  la  brise  arrive  avec  la 
senteur  des  jardins  et  des  hois,  la  qu’un  papillon  egare 
s’aventure  parfois  a  travers  les  fleurs  de  la  mansarde,  et 
que  les  refrains  de  Touvriere  diligente  saluent  le  lever  du 
jour.  Les  Stages  inferieurs  sont  encore  plonges  dans  le 
sommeil,  le  silence  et  Tombre,  qu’ici  regnent  deja  le  tra¬ 
vail,  la  lumiere  et  les  chants  ! 

1.  enx  et  moi.  Why  wot  Us  et  je^ 

2.  Id  qu'un  pavilion.  Why  is  Id  repeated  ? 

3.  egare.  Show  the  propriety  of  this  epithet. 

4.  Apply  an  appropriate  title  to  this  paragraph. 


25 


B. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English:  — 

Et  savez-vous,  dit-il  doucement,  si  Jean- Jacques 
nVchangerait  point  la  celebrite  que  vous  semblez  envier 
contre  la  destinee  d’un  de  ces  bucherons  dont  nous  voyons 
fumer  la  cahane  ?  A  quoi  lui  a  servi  sa  renommee,  sinon 
d  lui  attirer  des  persecutions  ?  Les  amis  inconnus  que 
ses  livres  ont  pu  lui  faire  se  contentent  de  le  benir  dans 
leurs  coeurs,  tandis  que  les  ennemis  declares  qu’ils  lui  ont 
attir4  le  poursuivent  de  leurs  violences  et  de  leurs  calum¬ 
nies  !  Son  orgueil  a  ete  flatte  par  le  succ^s !  Combien 
a-t-il  ete  hlesse  de  fois  par  la  satire !  Et,  croyez-le  bien, 
Torgueil  humain  ressemble  toujours  au  Sybarite  que  le  pli 
d’une  feuille  de  rose  empechait  de  dormir.  L’activite  d’un 
esprit  vigoureux  dont  le  monde  profite,  tourne  presque 
toujours  contre  celui  qui  le  possede.  II  en  devient  plus 
exigeant  avee  la  vie ;  I’ideal  qu’il  poursuit  le  desenchante 
sans  cesse  de  la  r^alite ;  il  ressemble  a  Thomme  dont  la 
vue  serait  trop  subtile,  et  qui,  dans  le  plus  beau  visage, 

[over. 


Values. 


6 

8 

4 

3 


apercevrait  des  taches  et  des  rugosites.  Je  ne  vous  parle 
point  des  tentations  plus  fortes,  des  chutes  plus  profondes. 
Le  genie,  avez-vous  dit,  est  une  royaute !  mais  quel  hon- 
nete  liomme  n’a  peur  d’etre  roi  ?  qui  ne  sent  que  pouvoir 
beaucoup,  c’est,  avec,  notre  faiblesse  et  nos  emportements, 
se  preparer  k  beaucoup  faillir!  Croyez-moi,  monsieur, 
n’admirez  ni  n’euviez  le  malhereux  qui  a  ecrit  ce  livre  ; 
mais  si  vous  avez  un  coeur  sensible,  plaignez-le  ! 

1.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  this  extract. 

2.  Distinguish :  tache,  tdcke ;  un  honnSte  homme,  un 
homme  honnSte;  un  livr'e,  une  livre;  un  coeur,  une  cour, 
un  cours. 

3.  Et  savez-vous,  diUil  doucement.  Who  is  the  speak¬ 
er?  Write  a  short  note  about  him. 

4.  Apply  an  appropriate  title  to  this  extract. 


C. 


21 


5 

4 

2 

2 


Translate  into  idiomatic  English  :  — 

Tout  le  monde  est  reparti ;  mes  fleurs  et  mes  oiseaux, 
rapportes  par  le  veteran,  me  font  seuls  compagnie.  Le 
soleil  couchant  empourpre  de  ses  derniers  rayons  mes 
rideaux  k  demi  refermes.  Ma  tete  est  libre,  mon  coeur 
plus  14ger ;  un  nuage  humide  flotte  sur  mes  paupi^res. 
Je  me  sens  dans  cette  vague  beatitude  qui  precede  un 
doux  sommeil. 

La-bas,  vis-a-vis  de  Talcove,  la  pale  d^esse  aux  drap¬ 
eries  de  mille  couleurs  et  a  la  couronne  effeuillee  vient  de 
m’apparaitre  de  nouveau ;  mais  cette  fois  je  lui  tends  la 
main  avec  un  sourire  de  reconnaissance. 

— Adieu,  chere  annee  que  j’accusais  injustement  tout 
a  I’heure  !  Ce  que  j’ai  souffert  ne  doit  pas  t’^tre  impute, 
car  tu  n’as  4te  qu’un  espace  ou  Dieu  a  trac4  ma  route, 
une  terre  on  j’ai  recueilli  la  moisson  que  j’avais  semee. 
Je  t’aimerai,  abri  de  passage,  pour  les  quelques  heures  de 
joie  que  tu  m’as  vu  gouter :  je  t’aimerai  m^me  pour  les 
souffrances  que  tu  m’as  vu  subir.  Joies  ni  souffrances  ne 
venaient  de  toi,  mais  tu  en  as  ete  le  theatre.  Retombe 
done  en  paix  dans  I’eternit^  et  sois  benie,  toi  qui,  en  rem- 
placement  de  la  jeunesse,  me  laisses  I’exp^rience,  en  retour 
du  temps  le  souvenir,  et  en  payement  du  bienfait  la  re¬ 
connaissance. 

1.  Derive tSte,  coeur,  doux,  adieu. 

2.  Point  out  some  of  the  more  prominent  differences 
between  English  idiom  and  French  idiom  as  illustrated  by 
this  extract. 

3.  de  nouveau.  Explain. 

4.  Retombe  .  .  .  et  sois  benie.  Why  singular  ? 


(fdutation  department,  (©ntario. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
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Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


1.  Conjugate  inogcn.  Give  the  past  participle  and  the  first 
person  singular  (through  the  moods)  of  biirfen,  fonnen,  iiiiiffcn, 
follen. 

2.  Give  the  past  participle,  the  imperfect,  and  the  present 

conditional  of  f))rcd)cn,  flerben,  trcteii,  bergeffen,  irerfen. 

[)elfen,  iba|*d)en. 

3.  Decline  ber  ba@  Saiib.  Give  the  genitive  singular 
and  the  nominative  plural  of  ^iiiib,  3Jferb,  ^lun,33ilb,  feerg, 
5Irm,  ©rab,  SSalb,  0d)log. 

4.  Decline,  Sieber  ©ruber,  ein  alter  ©ebraiid),  il)re,  fd)lbad)e 
^cffming. 

5.  Form  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  gut,  arm,  ^od), 
grog,  alt,  graufam. 

6.  Give  the  principal  rules,  (with  examples,)  for  the  order 
of  words  in  a  subordinate  sentence. 

7.  Translate: 

(1)  It  is  five  minutes  past  seven. 

(2)  What  kind  of  book  is  he  reading,  a  novel  or  an 
historical  work  ? 

(3)  One  must  bear  what  Heaven  sends. 

(4)  I  should  like  best  to  stay  at  home. 

(5)  The  boy  is  only  ten  years  old. 

(6)  The  man  whom  we  saw  yesterday  came  again  to¬ 
day. 

(7)  I  no  longer  remember  the  particular  circumstances. 

[over. 


Values. 


(8)  I  knew  it  to  be  my  duty. 

(9)  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits. 

(10)  Why  does  he  not  come  to  receive  my  last  blessing? 


8.  Which  of  the  following  verbs  are  separable:  befitd)cn, 
aufangen,  empfangen,  borlegen,  erliegeu,  einfc^lafen,  5umad)cn,  ubcr- 
[tel)en  ? 

9.  Translate  into  German: 

A  stag,  which  kindly  nature  had  permitted  to  live  a  cen¬ 
tury,  said  to  one  of  his  grand-children:  “I  can  still  very  well 
remember  when  man  had  not  yet  invented  the  thundering  gun.” 
“What  a  happy  time  must  that  have  been  for  our  race,” 
sighed  the  grandchild.  “  Thou  concludest  too  hastily,”  said 
the  old  stag;  “the  time  was  different,  but  not  better.  Instead 
of  the  gun,  man  had  then  bows  and  arrows,  and  we  were  just 
as  bad  off  then,  as  now.” 


o 


€i3utatimt  glcpai'tmciit,  ©ivtiivio. 
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Note — Candidates  are  not  ohlujed  to  take  III ;  a  full  paper 

may  be  made  on  I  and  II. 


Values. 


I. 


14 


14 


Translate : 

(«)  blirftc  iiicber  aiif  il)reu  gii|]  iiiib  fal),  iric  ba8  ©Iiit  aiic* 
bem  (Sd)ul)  quoll  iinb  an  bcii  mciffcu  0trunibfen  gaii,^  rot  f)eraiif^ 
geftiegcn  irar.  ©a  ircnbctc  cr  [ciii  iiiib  brad)te  bic  falfciie 

S5raut  Uncbcr  nad)  ,,2)aS  ift  and)  nid)t  bic  rcd)te,”  fprad) 

er,  ibr  feiiic  anbcrc  3:od)tcr  ?”  [agtc  bcr  9jiann,  ,,mir 

bon  meincr  berftorbeiicu  grau  ift  nod)  ein  flcincb  bcrbuttctcb  ^Hfd)cn^ 
battel  ba,  bab  fami  iininbgUd)  bic  53raiit  [cin.”  Dcr  .^onigffobii 
fprad),  cr  follt’  e§  l)craiif  [d)icfeii,  bic  ilJtutter  abcr  aiitioortctc:  ,,Vld) 
ncin,  bab  ift  bid  511  [d)mn^ig,  ba§  barf  fid)  iiid)t  fd)cu  laffcii.'’  (ir 
inollte  cb  abcr  burd)an§  fcl)cn,  nab  ^i^lfd)cabattcl  aiafftc  gcrafea  tocr- 
bca.  2)a  laafd)  cb  fid)  crft  i^dabc  aab  ^Hagcfid)t  rcia,  gicag  baaa 
l)ia  aab  acigte  fid)  bor  beai  ^baigffoi)a,  bcr  ii)ai  bca  golbcaca  Sd)al) 
rcid)te.  Sb  fctjte  fid)  aaf  eiaea  0d)caicl,  509  bca  liafca  gag  aab- 
bcai  fd)laerca  6^o4fd)al),  fetjtc  il)a  aaf  bca  golbcaca  ^|.taatoffcl,  aab 
aar  eia  tbcaig  braad)tc  cb  5U  briicfca,  fo  ftaab  eb  baria,  alb  tadr’  cr 
il)ai  aagcgoffca. 

(6)  i’ll  ill  iiiifcb  d^mib  gefoaaaea?”  fbrad)ea  iocitcr 

bic  er,3dl)lte  eb  i^aca,  baff  feiae  0ticfauittcr  cb  l)dttc 

ibollea  aaibriagea  laffea,  bcr  Sdgcr  l)dtte  il)ai  abcr  bab  Scbca  gcf^ 
d)caft,  aab  ba  lodre  eb  gclaafca  bca  gaa^ea  3:ag,  bib  eb  eablid)  il)r 
5;)dafleia  gcfaabea  l)dtte.  2)ie  3li’crge  bbrad)ca:  ,,2lMllft  ba  aafera 
5;>aafl)alt  bcrfcl)ca,  fod)ca,  bcttea,  laafd)ea,  adl)ca  aab  ftricfca,  aab 
taillft  ba  allcb  orbeatlid)  aab  rcialid)  l)altea,  fo  faaaft  ba  bei  aab 
blcibea,  aab  cb  foil  bir  aa  aid)tb  fcl)lea.”  fagtc  0acciaittd)ca, 

,,boa  ^^cr^ca  gcra,”  aab  blicb  bei  il)aca.  ^-b  l)ielt  il)aca  bab  ^^^aab 
ia  Drbaaag:  aiorgeab  gicagea  fie  in  bic  S3erge  aab  fad)tca  (f-r^  aab 
©olb,  abcabb  faaiea  fic  ioicbcr,  aab  ba  auiffte  bab  (5ffca  bcrcit  feia. 
IDca  2:ag  abcr  laar  bab  S01dbd)ca  allcin,  ba  loaratca  cb  bic  gateir 
3tocrglcia  aab  fprad)ca:  ,,^biiic  iiiil)  bor  bciacr  0tiefaiatter,  bic  loirb 
balb  laiffca,  baff  ba  l)ier  bift ;  laff  ja  aicaiaab  l)ercia.” 


[over. 


Values. 


Tk  ^ciiigin  abcr,  nad)bcm  fie  0nceii)ittd)cnb  Siitige  iinb  Seber 
giaiibtc  gcgcffcii  511  l)abcn,  bad)te  iiid)t  aiiberb  alb  fie  luare  tuieber  bie 
crfte  iinb  allcr|'d)ciifle,  trat  bor  il)ren  0)3iegel  iinb 

0piegIein  an  ber  SBanb, 

2l>er  ift  bie  fd)onfte  im  gan^cn  2anb  ?” 

1.  Parse  qiioll,  loffen,  gcrnfeii,  aiigegoffen,  jog. 


7 


2.  Write  notes  on  and),  ba,  erft,  fid),  §dnbe,  alb  toar. 


3.  Explain  fully  the  construction  in  the  sentence,  ,,!r)a  erj*> 
dl)lte . t)dtte. 


n. 


00 


Translate  into  German : 


A  man  had  a  donkey  which  had  indefatigably  (unber=' 
brcffeii)  carried  the  sacks  to  the  mill  for  many  a  long  year, 
but  whose  strength  was  now  exhausted  [cowe  to  an  end)  so 
that  he  became  more  and  more  unfit  (iintauglici^er)  for  the 
work.  Thereupon  his  master  thought  of  doing  him  out  (jll 
fd)affcn)  of  his  fodder;  but  the  donkey  suspected  that  an  ill 
wind  (no  good  wind)  was  blowing,  and  ran  off  and  made  his 
way  (fid)  niad)en)  towards  Bremen ;  there,  he  thought,  he 
might,  become,  forsooth,  a  town-musician  (0tabtnuififant). 
After  he  had  walked  on  a  little  while  (U)eild)en),  he 
found  a  hound  lying  on  the  road,  which  yelped  like  one  that 
had  run  itself  tired.  “Well,  Tear-em  (^acf’dn),  why  are 
you  yelping  so  ?”  enquired  the  donkey.  “  Alas,”  said  the 
hound,  “because  I  am  old  and  grow  weaker  every  day,  and 
can  go  no  more  upon  the  hunt  (auf  ber  jagb),  my  master 
wanted  to  kill  me ;  therefore  I  have  taken  to  my  heels  (^ei|g^ 
l)aiib  iict)nKn);  but  how  shall  I  now  earn  my  bread ?”  “I’ll 
tell  you  what”  (trcigt  bu  Irab),  said  the  donkey,  “  I  am  off  for 
(gcl)cn)  Bremen,  and  am  going  to  be  a  town-musician  there  ; 
come  with  me,  and  allow  yourself  also  to  be  received  into  the 
band  (bei  ber  SJliifif).  I  will  undertake  to  play  on  the  lute» 
‘and  you  shall  beat  the  kettle-drum”  (*paufen). 


Values. 


20 


12 


III. 

Translate : 

(«)  Hub  eb  mallet  imb  fiebet  iinb  braufet  unb  3ifd)t, 

SlMe  menu  Laffer  niit  gcuer  fid)  mengt, 

^um  i^iminel  [pritjet  ber  bampfenbe  ©ifd)t, 
llnb  glutl)  auf  gliitl)  fid)  ol)ir  (Enbe  brdngt, 

Unb  milt  fid)  niiiiiner  erfd)D))feii  unb  leeren, 

§im  mollte  ba^  Slleer  nod)  ein  Mm  gebdren. 

2)od)  cnblid),  ba  legt  fid)  bic  milbe  ©emalt, 

Unb  fd)mar5  anb  beni  meipn  0d)anm 
^lafft  l)innnter  ein  gdl)nenber  0))alt, 

(^H’linblob,  alb  ging’b  in  ben  ^ollenrauin, 

Unb  rcifjenb  fiel)t  man  bie  branbenben  SBogen 
§inab  in  ben  ftnibelnben  3:rid)ter  gejogen. 

(h)  2)ranf  ber  ^onig  greift  nad)  bein  SSec^cr  fc^nell, 

3n  ben  Strnbel  il)n  fd)leubert  l)inein  : 

,,Unb  fd)affft  bn  ben  S3ed)er  niir  mieber  jur  0teir, 

00  folift  bn  ber  trefflid)ftc  Slitter  mir  fein 
Unb  foUft  fie  alb  (Jbgemabl  ^ent’  nod)  umarinen, 

Die  jeljt  fiir  bid)  bittet  niit  partem  (Erbarmen.” 

2)a  ergreift’b  il)in  bie  0eele  mit  5;)iinnielbgemalt, 

Unb  eb  blitjt  anb  ben  Sliigen  il)m  fiil)n, 

Unb  er  fiebet  errbtl)en  bic  fd)one  ©eftalt 
Unb  fiel)t  fie  erbleid)en  unb  finfen  ^in  5 
2)a  treibt’b  il)n,  ben  foftlid)en  ^^reib  511  ermerben, 

Unb  ftiir^t  l)innnter  auf  Seben  nnb  0terben. 

SSol)l  t)ort  man  bie  SSranbung,  mol)l  fe^rt  fie  juriicf, 

0ie  berfiinbigt  ber  bonnernbe  0d)all ; 

IDa  biieft  fid)’b  l)inunter  mit  liebenbem  S^licf, 

&b  fbmmen,  eb  fommen  bie  SBaffer  all, 

0ie  raufd)en  beronf  fie  ranfd)en  nieber, 

£)en  bungling  bringt  feineb  mieber.g 

1 .  What  is  the  metre  of  this  ballad  ?  Scan  the  first  stanza 
in  («). 

2.  Give  notes  on  Sllb  mollte,  ba  (ba  legt)  alb  ging’b. 

3.  Parse  fd)affft,  (El)gemal)l,  fie  berfiinbigt,  eb  fommen. 

4.  Characterize  briefly  the  poetry  of  Schiller. 


(ftlucafion  gcpartmcnf,  ©iifario. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

TRIED  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  READING  AND  ORTHOEPY. 

Examiner — J .  D EiVRNE s s . 


Values 

6 


1.  Show  all  the  different  meanings  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  may  have  according  to  the  different  positions  of  the 
emphasis : 

Did  yon  see  yonr  brother  to-day 


6 

3 


6 

5 

2 

3+2 


2.  “Hallo,  driver!  Take  a  passenger?”  shouted  he, 
“  Eoom  on  top!”  answered  the  driver. 

Up  mounted  David  and  bowled  away  merrily. 


Distinguish  between  pitch  and  force  ;  illustrate  the 
distinction  by  reference  to  the  above  example. 


Mark  inflections  on  “Hallo”,  “driver”. 


“passenger”. 


3.  Who  does  not  venerate  the  chief  of  that  illustri-  1 
ous  family,  who,  being  stricken  by  misfortune,  wisely 
and  greatly  turned  his  attention  to  “coals,”- — the  ac¬ 
complished,  the  epicurean,  the  dirty,  the  delightful 
Micawber  ?  I  may  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dickens's  art  a  5 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times  :  I  delight  and  wonder 
at  his  genius ;  I  recognize  in  it — I  speak  with  awe  and 
reverence — a  commission  from  that  Divine  Beneficence 
whose  blessed  task  we  know  it  will  one  day  be  to  wipe 
every  tear  from  every  eye.  10 

{a)  What  difference,  if  any,  do  you  make  in  reading 
“who”  (1.1,)  and  “who”  (1.2) ;  “thousand”  and  “thous¬ 
and”  (1.  6) ;  “every”  and  “every”  (1.  10)? 

(b)  Mark  the  modulations  of  the  voice  heard  in  read¬ 
ing  “the  accomplished,  the  epicurean,  the  dirty,  the 
delightful  Micawber”. 

What  difference  in  the  stress  on  “dirty”  and  on 
“delightful”? 

(c)  Point  out  the  phrases  and  clauses  in  the  extract 

that  should  be  read  in  different  time  and  pitch  from 
those  of  the  context,  also  the  examples  of  emphasis  by 
contrast.  [over. 


Values 


4 


4 

3 

8 


(d)  How  do  you  show,  in  reading,  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  ‘‘recognize”  (1.  7)  and  “commission”  (1.  8)? 
How  would  you  avoid  connecting  “commission”  with 
“to  wipe  ”  (1.  9)  ? 

4.  Farewell !  farewell !  but  this  I  tell  1 

To  thee,  thou  Wedding  Guest! 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best  5 

All  things  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loves  them  all. 

(a)  Mark  by  vertical  lines  the  pauses  in  the  first 
stanza. 

(h)  What  differences  should  be  made  in  reading  lines 
3  and  5. 

(c)  Distinguish  between  emphasis  and  stress,  and 
illustrate  by  reference  to  these  stanzas. 


18 


5.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables,  accentu¬ 
ate,  indicate  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  italicized 
consonants : — 

epicurean,  finances,  amenable,  levee,  cMvalrous, 
pedagor/y,  usury,  deficit,  Mogul,  misanthropic, 
leisurely,  pos^/mmous. 


Note. — In  indicating  the  sounds  of  letters  the  candidate  is  re¬ 
commended  to  use  phonetic  spelling.  If  he  uses  diacritical 
marks  other  than  the  long  (-),  short  (  ),  and  obscure  (.), 

he  must  give  the  key  to  such  other  marks. 

(^60  marks  will  he  counted  a  full  paper.) 


€t)xtcation  ^rgurtment,  ©ntario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

WRmNa 

Examiner — J.  Dearness. 

Value  40  marks — 10  for  each  number. 

1.  Copy :  When  the  teacher  looks  at  Writing  from  these  points 
of  view  (the  mental  faculties  exercised  and  the  incidental  effect  on 
the  formation  of  intellectual  character)  he  sees  that  it  may  be  a 
training  in  accuracy  of  eye,  steadiness  and  flexibility  of  hand,  in 
obedience  and  iu  cleanliness ;  and  that  every  time  a  scholar  re¬ 
ceives  a  writing  lesson  his  habits  are  either  improved  or  de¬ 
teriorated  in  these  respects.  —  J.  G.  Fitch. 


2.  Copy  the  following  table draw  the  lines  freehand : 


Province. 

Capital. 

Population  of  Province 

British  Columbia . 

Manitoba . 

Ontario  . . 

Victoria . 

Winnipeg . 

Toronto  . 

Whites  23,798 

65,954 
1,923,228 
1,395,027 
321,233 
440,572 
108,891 
(Whites  6,000) 

1  Indians  50,000 ) 

Quebec . 

Quebec . 

New  Brunswick  . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

North  West  Territories  ... 

Fredericton . 

Halifax.,, . 

Charlottetown... 

Regina . 

3.  No.  79.  Parkhill,  Ont.,  2nd  July,  1886. 

Exchange  for  £59  10s  Od. 

Three  days  after  sight  of  this  First  of  Exchange  (second 
and  third  of  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid)  pay  to  the  order  of 
Messrs.  Glynn  &  Co.,  Eifty-nine  pounds  ten  shillings  sterling, 
value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to  the  account  of 

Arbuckle  Brothers. 

Messrs.  Wyld,  Millichamp  &  Wyld, 

Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

4.  Write :  oeumn,  itdl,  wxyz,  ffgkfy,  and  the  capitals  from 

A  to  H  inclusive  ;  join  the  small  letters  in  each  group. 

[over. 
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(gbuaitiou  gepitrtinent,  Ontario 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


THIED  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


BOOK-KE IMPING  &  COMMERCIAL  TRANS¬ 
ACTIONS. 


Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


Values. 


10  1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  Double  Entry  compared 

with  single  Entry  ?  How  would  you  change  Single  En¬ 
try  into  Double  Entry  Books  ? 


2  Trial  Balance. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

•••  •••  ••• 

S  881 

00 

$5000 

00 

Bills  receivable  ... 

1500 

00 

1000 

00 

•••  •••  •••  ••• 

5794 

67 

4800 

00 

Merchandise  (Am’t  unsold  SI  200) 

3500 

00 

2759 

50 

Bills  payable 

1500 

00 

1750 

00 

John  Mason 

300 

00 

175 

00 

Peter  Smith 

4000 

00 

1500 

00 

Robert  Pendergast.. 

384 

00 

Charles  Ryan 

483 

00 

Expense  ... 

375 

83 

$17851 

50 

$17851 

50 

(a)  Make  out  (from  the  foregoing)  a  statement  of 
Losses  and  Gains. 

(h)  Make  out  (from  the  foregoing)  a  statement  of  Re¬ 
sources  and  Liabilities. 

(c)  Explain  the  terms :  Stock,  Bills  Receivable,  Ex¬ 
pense. 


(over.) 


Values. 

20 


20 

10 

15 


3.  Journalize  : 

(а)  Bought  a  quantity  of  Broadcloth  in  company  with 
John  Smith,  $250;  paid  cash  for  my  half,  $125. 

(б)  Commenced  business  with  Cash,  $1000;  Notes 
against  sundry  persons,  $500. 

(c)  Thomas  Jones  has  made  a  draft  on  me  at  30  days, 
which  I  have  accepted,  for  $140. 

4.  Post  the  entries  in  No.  3. 

5.  What  is  a  Bill  of  Exchange?  What  are  its  chief 
legal  requisites  ? 

6.  Name  and  describe  the  books  that  are  admitted  as 
evidence  in  Courts  of  Justice,  and  state  the  facts  that 
must  be  proved  to  entitle  a  person's  books  to  be  received 
in  evidence. 


(^duration  department,  ®ntario. 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1880. 

THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

DICTATION. 

Examiner — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


Note  for  the  Presiding  Examiner. — This  paper  is  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  candidates.  It  is  to  be  read  to  them  three  times — 
first,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  reading,  they  simjily  paying  at¬ 
tention,  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  passage ;  second,  slowly,  the 
candidates  writing ;  third,  for  review. 

Maximum  50  marks. 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  constituent  and  fundamental 
principle  was  good  sense ;  a  prompt  and  intuitive  perce})tion  of 
consonance  and  propriety.  He  saw  immediately,  of  his  own  con¬ 
ceptions,  what  was  to  be  chosen,  and  what  to  be  rejected.  Dot 
good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent  quality  which  manages 
its  possessions  well,  but  does  not  increase  them,  and  never  gains 
supremacy.  He  had  likewise  genius ;  a  mind  active,  ambitions 
and  adventurous,  always  investigating,  always  aspiring,  always 
endeavoring  more  than  it  can  do.  These  benefits  of  nature  he 
improved  by  incessant  and  unwearied  diligence ;  he  had  recourse 
to  every  source  of  intelligence,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  infor¬ 
mation.  He  read  his  compositions  to  his  friends,  and  was  never 
content  with  mediocrity  when  excellence  could  be  attained.  His 
method,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  translation,  was  to  write 
his  first  thoughts  in  his  first  words,  and  gradually  to  amplify, 
decorate,  rectify  and  refine  them.  By  perpetual  practice,  language 
had,  in  his  mind,  a  systematic  arrangement.  He  examined  lines 
and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  observation,  and  retouched 
every  part  with  indefatigable  diligence.  He  was  never  elevated 
to  negligence,  nor  wearied  by  impatience;  he  never  jiassed  a  fault 
unamended  by  indifference,  nor  quitted  it  in  despair. 
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5 


20 
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€iIuration  fepnrfiHcnt,  ©itfaifto. 

■  MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


1.  Distinguish,  and  illustrate  the  correct  use  of : — 
amiable,  amicable ;  earthy,  earthly ;  clean,  cleanly 
(adj.);  regal,  royal;  fact,  feat. 

2.  Then  it  was  that  the  fertile  genius  and  serene  cour¬ 
age  of  Hastings  achieved  their  most  signal  triumph.  A 
swift  ship,  flying  before  the  south-west  monsoon,  brought 
the  evil  tidings  in  a  few  days  to  Calcutta.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  the  Governor-General  had  framed  a  complete 
jdan  of  jpolicy  adapted  to  the  altered  state  of  affairs.  The 
struggle  with  Hyder  was  a  struggle  for  life  and  death.  ■ 
All  minor  objects  must  he  sacrificed  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Carnatic.  The  disputes  with  the  Mahrattas  must 
he  accommodated.  A  large  military  force  and  a  supply 
of  money  must  he  instantly  sent  to  Madras.  But  even 
these  measures  would  be  insufficient,  unless  the  war, 
hitherto  so  grossly  mismanaged,  were  ylaced  under  the 
direction  of  a  vigorous  mind.  It  was  no  time  for  trifling. 
Hastings  determined  to  resort  to  an  extreme  exercise  of 
power,  to  suspend  the  incapable  governor  of  Eort  St. 
George,  to  send  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  oppose  Hyder,  and  to 
intrust  that  distinguished  general  with  the  whole  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  war. 

Re-write  this  paragraph,  substituting  as  exact  equiv¬ 
alents  as  you  can  for  the  italicized  portions. 

3.  Re-write  the  following  sentences,  paying  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  correction  of  errors  in  the  use  of  capitals, 
punctuation,  -the  order  and  the  use  of  words  : — 

(a)  the  prisoner  was  run  in  last  night  the  charge 
against  him  being  stealing  a  quarter  of  beef 

[over. 


Values 


5 

6 

4 

6 


(b)  a  ring  has  been  lost  last  night  the  finder  will  make 
it  worth  his  while  to  call  at  36  church  st 

(c)  for  any  tourist  to  visit  the  united  states  and  leave 
without  seeing  Boston  it  would  be  considered  that 
he  had  missed  what  was  best  worth  seeing 

(d)  the  church  is  being  used  as  a  museum  and  may 
remain  in  its  present  shape  for  some  time  to  come 

(e)  Canada  is  harder  to  govern  than  the  british  empire 
when  times  are  good  and  ireland  quiet  its  shape 
makes  it  difficult. 


50 


4.  Write  a  short  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  topics  enumerated  ; — 

(a)  Waeren  Hastings  : — his  origin  and  education  ;  the 
characteristics,  the  aspirations,  and  the  associates  of 
his  boyhood  and  youth. 

(h)  Mahommed  Eeza  Khan  : — his  character,  position, 
and  duties ;  the  cause,  the  object,  and  the  method  of 
his  deposition  ;  his  trial  and  acquittal. 


Values 

15 


8 


10 


15 


(fduralion  gtjjnrtnionf,  (Dntario. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1880. 

THIED  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

ENGLISH  ^GRAMMAR. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


2.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  words  in  the  following, 
that  are  not  distinctly  classifiable  as  one  or  another  of 
the  seven  parts  of  speech  used  to  express  our  thoughts  : 

Yes :  certainly.  Why,  surely  there  is  no  one  who 
will  say  that  when  the  struggling  people  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  secure  their  rights,  you  would  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  inflections  of  the  personal  amd  the 
demonstrative  pronouns,  and  illustrate  by  one  example 
of  each  inflection,  the  uses  of  these  inflections  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  thoughts. 

3.  Classify,  on  the  basis  {a)  of  meaning,  and  (5)  of 
form,  the  following  adjectives  and  adverbs  : 

cleanly,  ivell,  what,  late,  each,  all,  forty,  always, 
fourthly,  fo7'ward,  ponderously,  sideways,  already, 
slovenly,  most. 

4.  Explain  the  force  of  each  of  the  italicized  verbal 
forms  in  the  following  extract : 

‘‘  He.  I  shall  go  to  town  to-morrow.  Of  course  you  will  f 

She  No,  thanks.  I  shall  not  go.  I  shall  wait  for  better 
weather,  if  that  will  ever  come.  When  shall  we  have  three 
fair  clays  together  again  ? 

He  Don’t  mind  that.  You  should  go.  I  should  like  to  o 
have  you  hear  Ronconi. 

She.  No,  no  ;  I  will  not  go. 

He  {to  himself).  But  you  shall  go,  in  spite  of  the  weather 
and  yourself. 

{To  her.)  ....  Do  come  5  you  will  enjoy  the  opera  ;  and  10 
you  shall  have  the  nicest  possible  supper  at  Delmonico’s. 

She.  No  I  I  should  not  enjoy  the  opera . I  wouldn't ' 

walk  to  the  end  of  the  drive  for  the  best  supper  Delmonico 
ever  will  cook. 


[over. 


Values 

2X6= 

12 


16 

2X8= 

16 

3X4= 

12 

3 

2X8= 
'  16 
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5.  Distinguish  the  following  (1)  as  to  meaning,  and  (2) 
as  to  grammatical  construction  : 

(a)  The  eye  which  sees  all  things,  sees  not  itself. 

The  eye,  which  sees  all  things,  sees  not  itself. 

(h)  Oh  shame!  w^here  is  thy  blush?  0  Shame,  where 
is  thy  blush? 

Oh,  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  Oh,  Shame,  where 
is  thy  blush  ? 

6.  Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way; 

I  with  it ;  for  I  long  to  prove 
No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  love. 

Whatever  fickle  tongues  may  say. 

And  if  that  eye  which  watches  guilt  5 

And  goodness,  and  hath  power  to  see 
Within  the  yreen  the  mouldered  tree, 

And  towers /Vd/cw  as  soon  as  built, 

Oh,  if  indeed  that  eye  foresee 

Or  see  (in  Him  is  no  before)  10 

In  more  of  life  true  life  no  more 
And  love  the  indifference  to  be, 

,  Then  might  I  find  ere  yet  the  morn 
Breaks  hither  over  Indian  seas 
That  Shadow  waiting  with  the  keys,  15 

To  shroud  me  from  my  proper  scorn. 

(1)  Classify,  and  explain  the  relation  of,  the  clauses  in 
11.  2-4  and  9-16. 

(2)  Classify,  and  explain  the  exact  construction  of,  the 
italicized  w^ords. 

(3)  Explain  the  use  of  the  mood-forms  in  11.  4,  9,  and 
14,  and  of  the  tense-form  in  1.  5. 

(4)  Why  is  the  inflection  of  “watches”,  1.  5,  different 
from  that  of  “hath”,  1.  6? 

(5)  Analyze  each  of  the  following,  giving  the  force  of 
the  several  parts : 

‘onward’,  ‘winds’,  ‘whatever’,  ‘goodness’,  ‘mould¬ 
ered’,  ‘indeed’,  ‘foresee’,  and  ‘waiting’. 

7.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following,  giving  in  each 
case  your  reason: 

(rt)  It  is  our  belief  that  as  many  or  even  more  Univer¬ 
sity  men  will  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  this  profes¬ 
sion  than  in  either  medicine,  law  or  divinity. 


Values 


6 


3 


9 


3 


(b) '  We  are  at  the  outset  met  with  the  special  peculi¬ 

arity  that  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  other  three 
professions  each  of  them  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  say  what  are  to  be  the  terms  of  admittance. 
Has  this  profession  any  say  as  to  admission  ?  Not 
a  word  more  than  any  member  of  the  community. 

(c)  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  point  out  the 

results  which  are  sure  to  follow  the  adoption  of 
the  practice  to  which  we  have  referred  without 
some  safe  guard. 

(d)  The  objection  is  frequently  made  to  reading  the 
Koran,  that  the  lessons  are  read  in  an  indifferent, 
mechanical,  careless  style,  and  therefore  they  had 
better  not  be  read  ;  but  let  the  unconscious  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  prelector’s  character  be  free  to  do  its 
work. 

(e)  Not  only  is  the  attempt  made  by  it  to  ascertain 

who  are  prepared  to  begin  the  course  but  also  to 
show  how  the  subjects  should  be  taught. 


G 
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MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE — COLERIDGE 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


Values 


8  1.  Designate  by  appropriate  titles  the  chief  word- 

pictures  in  the  Ancient  Mariner,  following  the  order  in 
the  poem. 


3X4= 

12 


3 

3 


2.  Her  beams  bemocked  the  sultry  main, 

Like  April  hoar-frost  spread  ; 

But  where  the  ship’s  huge  shadow  lay, 

The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red.  5 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watched  the  water- snakes : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, - 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 

Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes.  10' 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watched  their  rich  attire : 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black. 

They  coiled  and  swam ;  and  every  track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

0  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare  : 

A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware  : 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me,  20 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

(a)  Develoj)  fully  the  force  of  the  following  :  ‘  ‘  bemock¬ 
ed  the  sultry  main,  like  April  hoar-frost  spread  ”,  “  The 
charmed  water  burnt  alway  a  still  and  awful  red  ”,  “the 
elfish  light  fell  off  in  hoary  flakes”,  “A  spring  of  love 
gushed  ”. 

(b)  Account  for  the  difference  between  the  coloring  of 
the  word-picture  in  11.  6-10  and  that  in  11-15. 

(c)  Explain  the  relation  of  11.  16-21  to  the  development 

of  the  plot  of  the  poem.  ^over. 


Values 
5  +  5 


4  +  2 

BX5  = 
15 

B  +  3 
8 

B 


(d)  Quote  the  word-picture  that  forms  the  contrast  to 
that  presented  above;  and,  by  means  of  the  above  ex¬ 
tract,  illustrate  Coleridge’s  statement :  “  We  in  ourselves 
rejoice.” 

B.  Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 

Then  darted  to  the  Sun  ; 

Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again. 

Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky  5 

I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing  ; 

Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 

How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning! 

And  now  ’twas  like  all  instruments,  10 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute; 

And  now  it  is  an  angel’s  song, 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon,  15 

A  noise  like  that  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

_  V  ' 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

(a)  What  are  w^e  to  understand  by  the  motions  de¬ 
scribed  in  11.  1-4  ? 

(b)  Contrast  the  language  of  1.  1  and  of  1.  B,  and  show 
how  1.  4  is  related  to  wdiat  follows. 

(c)  LI.  5-9  are  intended  to  describe  what  the  sounds 
were  like:  account  for  the  way  in  which  the  poet  accom- 
phshes  his  purpose :  account  also  for  the  tense-form  of 
“is”,  1. 12.  With  what  are  “  a-di’opping  ”  and  “all  little 
birds  ”  connected  in  sense  ?  What  explanation  does  the 
poet  himself  give  of  “  them  sweet  jargoning  ”? 

(d)  Explain  the  exact  meaning  of  “heavens”  and 
“mute”,  1.  13. 

(e)  Develop  the  significance  of  the  comparison  in  11. 
16-19,  as  expressed  by  “hidden”,  “In... June”,  and 
“That... time”;  commenting  on  the  sound  of  the  words 
in  11.  14-19. 

(/)  How  does  the  context  of  the  poem  emphasize  the 
beauty  of  the  above  extract  ? 


Values 


10 


8 


2X5= 

10 

3X2= 

6 


2X3= 

6 


3 


4.  The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  vain, 

Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion !  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles  and  wear  the  name 
Of  Freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain  ! 

0  Liberty  !  with  profitless  endeavour  5 

Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour; 

But  thou  nor  swell’ st  the  victor’s  strain,  nor  ever 
Did’st  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 

Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 

(Nor  prayer,  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee)  10 

Alike  from  Priestcraft’s  harpy  minions; 

And  factious  Blasphemy’s  obscener  slaves. 

Thou  speedest  on  thy  subtle  pinions. 

The  guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmate  of  the  waves  ! 
And  there  I  felt  thee  ! — on  that  sea-cliff’s  verge,  15 
Whose  pines,  scarce  travelled  by  the  breeze  above, 

Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 

Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare. 

And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air. 

Possessing  all  things  with  intensest  love,  20 

0  Liberty!  my  spirit  felt  thee  there.  ' 

(a)  Give  briefly,  without  the  poet’s  amplification,  the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  and  show  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  ode  to  which  it  belongs. 

(h)  Explain  the  biographical  and  historical  references, 
so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
author’s  meaning. 

(c)  Give  the  force  of  “boastful  name”,  “harpy”, 
“subtle”,  “that”,  1.  15,  and  “Yes”. 

{(1)  By  paraphrasing,  explain  the  meaning  of  “  But 
thou...  power  ”,  11.  7  and  8;  and  “And  shot... love”,  11. 
19  and  20. 


(c)  Distinguish  the  meanings  of  “servants”,  “slaves”, 

and  “edge”;  and  “surge”  and 


and  “minions” 
“  foam”. 


“verge” 


(/)  Show  that  the  ode  is  a  proper  vehicle  for  such 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  are  expressed  above. 


(C'tiucation  (L)utario 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE — MACAULAY. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted  so  much 
notice  as  the  accusers.  In  the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  red 
drapery,  a  space  had  been  fitted  up  with  green  benches  and 
tables  for  the  Commons.  The  managers,  with  Burke  at  their 
head,  appeared  in  full  dress.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not  5 
fail  to  remark  that  even  Fox,  generally  so  regardless  of  his 
appearance,  had  paid  to  the  illustrious  tribunal  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  wearing  a  bag  and  sword.  Pitt  had  refused  to  be  one 
of  the  conductors  of  the  impeachment ;  and  his  commanding, 
copious,  and  sonorous  eloquence  was  wanting  to  that  great  10 
muster  of  various  talents.  Age  and  blindness  had  unfitted 
Lord  North  for  the  duties  of  a  public  prosecutor ;  and  his 
friends  were  left  without  the  help  of  his  excellent  sense,  his 
tact,  and  his  urbanity.  But,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  these 
two  distinguished  members  of  the  Lower  House,  the  box  in  10 
which  the  managers  stood  contained  an  array  of  speakers  such 
as  perhaps  had  not  appeared  together  since  the  great  age  of 
Athenian  eloquence.  There  were  Fox  and  Sheridan,  the 
English  Demosthenes  and  the  English  Hyperides.  There 
was  Burke,  ignorant,  indeed,  or  negligent  of  the  art  of  20 
adapting  his  reasonings  and  his  style  to  the  capacity  and 
taste  of  his  hearers,  but  in  amplitude  of  comprehension 
and  richness  of  imagination  superior  to  every  orator, 
ancient  or  modern.  There,  with  eyes  reverentially  fixed 
on  Burke,  appeared  the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age,  his  2o 
form  developed  by  every  manly  exercise,  his  face  beaming 
with  intelligence  and  spirit,  the  ingenious,  the  chivalrous, 
the  high-souled  Windham.  Nor,  though  surrounded  by 
such  men,  did  the  youngest  manager  pass  unnoticed.  At 
an  age  when  most  of  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  30 
life  are  still  contending  for  prizes  and  fellowships  at  college, 
he  had  won  for  himself  a  conspicuous  place  in  Parliament. 

No  advantage  of  fortune  or  connection  was  wanting  that 
could  set  off  to  the  height  his  splendid  talents  and  his 
unblemished  honour.  At  twenty-three  he  had  been  thought  gg 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  veteran  statesmen  who 


Values. 


5 

8 


2 

5 

2 

3+1 

2x7- 

14 


4 

2 

8 


appeared  as  the  delegates  of  the  British  Commons,  at  the 
bar  of  the  British  nobility.  All  who  stood  at  that  bar, 
save  him  alone,  are  gone,  culprit,  advocates,  accusers.  To 
the  generation  which  is  now  in  the  vigour  of  life  he  is  the  40 
sole  representative  of  a  great  age  which  has  passed  away. 
But  those  who,  withm  the  last  ten  years,  liave  listened 
with  delight,  till  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  tapestries 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  lofty  and  animated  eloquence 
of  Charles,  Earl  Grey,  are  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  45 
the  powers  of  a  race  of  men  among  whom  he  was  not  the 
foremost. 

1.  What  is  the  main  subject  of  this  paragraph?  What  are 
the  chief  subordinate  subjects? 

2.  Show  how,  in  the  above  extract,  the  author  observes 
the  principles  that  govern  the  construction  of  a  paragraph, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  (u)  unity,  {b)  continuity,  and  (c) 
variety. 

3.  Account  for  the  reference  to  the  culprit  and  liis  accusers 
in  the  first  sentence. 

4.  Account  for  the  order  of  the  personal  descriptions. 

5.  Why  does  Macaulay  consider  it  necessary  to  explain  the 
absence  of  Pitt  and  Lord  North  ? 

6.  Why  are  the  names  of  Windliam  and  Earl  Grey  intro¬ 
duced  each  after  the  description  of  the  man  himself  ?  What 
name  is  given  to  this  device  ? 

7.  Show,  in  each  case,  the  effect  of  the  repetition  of  “his”, 

11.  13 and  14;  “English”,  1.  19;  “  There”,  U.  18,  19,  and  24; 
and  “British”,  11.  37  and  38;  and  of  the  use  of  “the ingenious, 
the  cliivalrous,  the  high-souled”,  11. 27  and  28  ;  “  unblemish¬ 
ed”,  1.  35  ;  and  “culprit,  advocates,  accusers”,  1.  39. 

8.  Explain  the  exact  significance  of  the  description,  “the 
English  Demosthenes  and  the  English  Hyperides”. 

9.  Criticise  the  form  of  11.  19-24. 

10.  Contrast  the  effect  of  the  last  sentence  in  the  above 
extract  with  that  of  the  following  one,  accoimting  for  Mac¬ 
aulay’s  use  of  the  additional  particulars  : 

But  those  who,  within  the  last  ten  years,  httve  listened  till 
morning  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  eloqimice  of  Karl  (Trey, 
can  form  an  estimate  of  the  powers  of  men  some  of  whom  were 
better  than  he. 


to 

o 

II 

11.  By  reference  to  “  illustrious”,  1.  7;  “urbanity”,  1.  14  ; 
“reverentially”,  1.  24;  “delegates”,  1.  37  ;  and  “animated”, 
1.  44  ;  show  how  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  exact  meaning 
of  a  word  [a)  by  means  of  its  etymology,  and  [b)  by  distin¬ 
guishing  it  from  its  synonyms. 

4 

12.  Give  the  terms  that  describe  the  style  of  the  above  ex¬ 
tract,  and  explain  their  application. 

6  +  6 

13.  Illustrate  from  the  above  extract  the  characteristics  of 
Macaulay’s  style,  (u)  which  writers  should  imitate,  and  {h) 
which  they  should  avoid.  Give  m  each  case  the  reasons  for 
your  opmion. 

4 

4. 
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MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner—^ .  J.  Tilley.  . 


Questions  of  equal  value. 


1.  Tf  3f  yds.  cost  $21.60,  what  will  5^^  yds.  cost? 

2.  If  6  horses  eat  54  bus.  of  oats  in  6  weeks,  how  long  will 
720  bus.  last  8  horses  ? 

3.  Find  the  interest  on  $12,200  for  6  years  and  10  months  at 

annum. 

4.  The  numerator  of  a  fraction  is  more  than  the  denomi¬ 

nator,  and  the  sum  of  both  is  434 ;  find  the  fraction. 

5.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  30  days,  which  B  can  do  in  25, 
C  in  20,  and  D  in  15  days.  In  what  time  will  they  do  it  working 
together  ? 

6.  Divide  $1860  between  two  persons  in  the  proportions  of 
and  f . 


A 


Iftloo 
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16 

16 

16 

16 
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THIED  CLASS  TEACHEKS. 

ARITHMETIC. 


Examiner. — J.  C.  Glashan. 


1.  A  had  $7  less  than  B  had,  and  B  had  $10  less  than 
C  had.  A  gave  $5  to  B  and  $12  to  C.  How  many  dol¬ 
lars  had  G  more  than  A  then  ? 

• 

2.  One-quarter  of  the  time  which  a  man  spent  on  a 
journey  from  M  to  T  he  travelled  by  steamboat  at  an 
average  rate  of  14  miles  an  hour;  two-thirds  of  the  time 
he  travelled  by  railway-train  at  an  average  rate  of  25 
miles  an  hour ;  and  the  remaining  hour  of  the  time  he 
rode  the  remaining  7  miles  of  his  journey.  Eind  the  dis- 
stance  from  M  to  T. 

3.  At  what  time  between  4  and  5  P.M.  is  the  minute- 
hand  exactly  2  minute-spaces  ahead  of  the  hour  hand  of  a 
watch  marking  correct  time  ? 

4.  A  man,  assisted  part  of  the  time  by  a  boy,  completed 
a  job  in  15  hours.  The  man  received  five-sixths  of  the 
pay  and  the  boy  received  one-sixth,  but  the  man  was  paid 
at  double  the  rate  the  boy  was,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  work  each  did.  How  long  would  the  man 
unassisted  have  taken  to  accomplish  the  job  ? 

5.  How  much  water  must  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  15 
gal.  of  vinegar  costing  52  ct.  the  gallon  and  13  gal.  costing 
40  ct.  the  gallon  that  $5  may  be  gained  by  selling  the 
whole  at  15  ct.  the  quart. 

6.  A  total  of  250  marks  is  to  be  allowed  to  a  paper  of 
10  questions.  To  the  first  7  questions  the  average  is 
given.  Divide  the  remaining  marks  so  as  to  allow  7 
marks  to  the  tenth  question  and  5  marks  to  the  ninth  for 
every  3  marks  allowed  to  the  eighth. 

[over. 


Values. 

16 


16 


16 


7.  A  bookseller  charges  on  certain  books  35ct.  on  the 
shilling  of  the  published  price  and  gives  a  discount  of  35 
per  cent.  What  is  the  actual  rate  he  charges  on  the  shil¬ 
ling  ? 

8.  A  bill  for  $253.03,  dated  7th  October,  and  payable 
at  London  in  3  mos.  from  date,  was  discounted  in  Toronto 
on  20th  October,  the  discount  being  at  the  rate  of  9^  per 
annum  and  45ct.  being  charged  for  exchange.  Find  the 
proceeds  of  the  bill. 

9.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62*426  pounds  and  a 
gallon  of  water  weighs  10  pounds.  How  many  gallons 
will  a  cylindrical  cistern  of  5  ft.  diameter  by  4  ft  deep 
hold  ? 


®bunitioii  gtparfmxni,  (Ontario. 
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10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
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MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
THIED  CLASS  TEACHEES. 

ALGrEJBR  A. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 


by 


1. 

Divide  / 

0^2  \ 

2 

—  +~— 2; 

a  X 

X  a 

2. 

Simplify  1 

1 

1 

4:{X  — 

1)  4(aj-fl) 

'  (x—iy{x-{-i) 

3. 

Simplify 

x-y 

\  /  x‘^  -{-y^^ 

x^^—y^  \ 

t  x—y  x+y 

)  '  \  -  2/2 

4- 

1 

4. 

Prove  that 

a 


1 _ 1  \  c — g  ^  ^  \ 

ah  \  a  h  f  be  \  c  h  /  ce  \  c  e  f 

is  the  difference  of  two  squares. 


5.  Eesolve  into  linear  factors 

(a‘^  -{-be -r  ca ab)(b'^ -{-ca-\-ah-^bc)(c‘^ -{-ab-{-bc-{-ca). 


6.  Eesolve  into  three  factors 

7.  Show  that  there  is  only  one  value  of  x  that  will  make 

%/  • 

x^  +  Gic^c-f  -{-  lOc^ 

equal  to  the  cube  of  cc  +  2c,  and  find  that  value. 


8.  Solve  the  equation 


a;— 1 

x  —  2 

X — 5 

X — 6 

x—2 

x—‘S  ~~ 

X — 6 

X — 7 

9.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

2x~-y 

1 

to 

1 

1 

2z — u 

2u—  X 

1  2  ~  4  8 


=  15. 


10.  Find  a  number  less  than  100  the  sum  of  whose 
digits  is  12  and  whose  digits  if  reversed  form  a  number 
which  is  greater  by  6  than  half  of  the  original  number. 
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MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1880. 
THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

Examiner  —  ^,  Deakness. 


Note. — Contractions^  and  symbols  except  of  operation,  may  he 
employed.  Use  capital  letters  on  the  diagrams.  It  is 
recommended  that  every  step  in  the  demonstration  should 
begin  on  a  new  line,  and  references  and  authorities  he 
placed  opposite  in  the  margin. 


Values. 


1.  Wherein,  if  at  all,  are  the  following  definitions  in¬ 
complete  : 


2 


o 

O 


An  acute  angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  two  acute 
angles. 

A  parallelogram  is  a  rectilineal  figure  whose  opposite 
sides  are  parallel. 

Parallel  straight  lines  are  such  as  being  produced 
ever  so  far  do  not  meet. 


5  2.  Distinguish  between  a  rhombus  and  a  square.  What 

parallelograms  are  not  rectangles  ?  Illustrate  by  diagrams. 

8  3.  The  angles  which  one  straight  line  makes  with 

another  upon  the  same  side  of  it  are  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles. 


7 


What  is  a  corollary  ?  Give  an  example  and  demon^ 
strate  it. 


7 


AB  makes  two  unequal  angles  upon  one  side  of  CD ; 
show  that  the  bisectors  of  these  two  angles  are  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  each  other. 


(over.) 


Values. 


9  4.  Two  triangles  have  two  angles  of  the  one  equal  to 

two  angles  of  the  other  each  to  each  and  the  side  adjacent 
to  the  equal  angles  in  one  triangle  equal  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  side  of  the  other.  Show  that  the  two  triangles  are 
equal  in  every  respect. 

8  Through  a  given  point  draw  a  straight  line  which 

shall  form  with  two  given  intersecting  straight  lines  an 
isosceles  triangle. 


9 


5 


3 

8 

8 

8 

8 


5.  If  a  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  interior  opposite  angles, 
and  the  sum  of  the  three  interior  angles  to  two  right 
angles. 

If  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  be  produced  both  ways 
nine  angles  are  formed  outside  the  triangle  ;  compare  the 
sum  of  these  nine  angles  with  that  of  the  three  interior 
angles. 

Which  of  the  nine  outside  angles  are  called  exterior 
angles  ? 

6.  To  describe  a  square  upon  a  given  straight  line. 

Describe  the  square  of  which  AB  is  the  diagonal. 

7.  Construct  a  square  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  given 
squares. 

The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  measured  by  2,  3,  and  4 
units  respectively.  Show  whether  it  is  an  obtuse  angled 
triangle. 


E 


®buaition  gcpivrtnmit,  #ntuno. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

*  «• 

TRIED  CLASS  TEACHEES. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiner — J.  J.  Tilley. 


Rote. — Candidates  will  take  only  6  questions,  but  of  these  the 

first  and  sixth  must  he  two. 

Questions  of  equal  value. 

1.  Mention  the  different  causes  which  affect  the  climate  of  a 
country,  and  give  the  effect  of  each. 

2.  Account  for  dew,  fog,  rain,  glaciers,  icebergs,  land  and  sea 
breezes. 

3.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  locate 
(1)  The  Rorthern  and  Rorthwestern  Eailway  System,  (2)  The  C. 
P.  Eailway  from  St.  Thomas  to  Ottawa,  (3)  Smiths  Falls,  Graven- 
hurst,  Callander,  Picton,  Eice  Lake,  Walpole  Island,  Severn  Eiver, 
L’Original,  Sandwich,  Walkerton. 

4.  Where  are  the  following  and  for  what  are  they  noted  in 
history : — Quebec,  Queenston  Heights,  Eichmond,  San  Salvador 
Island,  Khartoum,  Elba  ? 

5.  (i)  Define:  Oblate  Spheroid,  Zodiac,  Summer  Solstice,  Ver¬ 
nal  Equinox,  Reap  Tide,  Celestial  Equator 

(ii)  Give  the  position  of  the  Circle  of  Illumination  at  the  time 
of  the  Autumnal  Equinox. 

(iii)  What  is  the  length  of  the  night  in  the  Rorth  Frigid 
Zone  at  the  time  of  our  Winter  Solstice  ? 

6.  Rame  the  principal  commercial  and  manufacturing  em¬ 
poriums  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  state  for  what  each  is 
especially  noted. 

7.  Where  and  what  are  San  Juan,  Juan  de  Euca,  Belize,  Mi¬ 
quelon,  Three  Eivers,  Valparaiso,  Cotopaxi,  Barbadoes,  Hecla, 
Minch,  Lomond,  Thanet,  Menai,  Aran,  Saone,  Basle,  Samarcand, 
Deccan,  Batavia,  Magdala  ? 

8.  Give  the  form  of  government  and  the  principal  occupations 
of  the  people  in  four  of  the  following : — France,  Rova  Scotia,  Ror- 
way,  Belgium,  Scotland,  Pennsylvania. 


OTE 

alu( 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

18 


Oidiication  (jf)ntai[io. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
THIED  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

MISERY. 

Examiner —  E.  White 


Answers  should  be  concise.  Only  six  questions  are  to  be 
attempted,  of  which  8  and  9  must  be  two. 


1.  Give  some  account  of  the  origin,  character  and  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  Normans.  Show  the  chief  results  of  their 
conquest  of  England  ? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Magna 
Charta  and  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  State  why,  and 
under  what  circumstances  each  was  obtained. 

3.  Show  how  the  various  races  in  England  became 
fused  into  one  nation. 

4.  Write  a  paper  on  the  condition  of  the  English  work¬ 
ing  classes  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  state  any  efforts 
made  to  alleviate  their  condition. 

5.  What  were  the  chief  characteristic  ideas  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  in  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  century  ?  De¬ 
scribe  the  great  effects  of  this  war  upon  the  liberty  and 
social  life  of  the  people. 

6.  Show  the  state  of  affairs  that  led  to  the  bringing  in 
of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  State  the 
feeling  of  the  country  towards  it,  and  the  changes  it 
effected. 

7.  Give  a  concise  account  of  literature  in  England 
under  Queen  Victoria,  with  especial  reference  to  the  life, 
work,  and  influence  of  Macaulay. 

8.  Give  a  brief  history  of  Canada  from  the  conquest  by 
England  to  the  Union  in  1841. 

9.  From  what  sources  are  the  Dominion  and  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  revenues,  respectively,  derived,  and  for  what  pur¬ 
poses  are  they  expended  ? 


©bucatiou  gtpavtmcut,  #ntano. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINA'I'IONS,  1880.. 

THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

DRYING. 

Examiner — J.  A.  McLe*lan,  LL.  D. 


Ruling  the  Paper. 

Divide  a  sheet  of  foolscap  into  three  equal  parts  by  two 
horizontal  lines.  Bisect  the  top  and  bottom  divisions  by  a  ver¬ 
tical  line. 

Adjustment  of  Work. 

Place  the  Freehand  in  the  left  subdivision  and  the  Geom¬ 
etry  in  the  right  subdivision  of  the  top  space ;  the  Perspective 
in  the  middle  division,  and  the  Designs  in  the  subdivisions  of  the 
bottom  space. 


Values 


20 


Freehand,  (No  perspective  effect).  Time  15  minutes. 


Make  drawings  showing  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
back,  side,  and  end  of  a  book,  (say  Third  Eeader),  length 
to  be  3  inches,  width  inches,  and  thickness  |  inch. 
Details  of  design  on  cover  at  pleasure. 


20 
5  +  5 
5  +  5 


Geometry. — Time  15  minutes. 

(a)  On  a  horizontal  line  2  inches  long,  construct  a 
square. 

(h)  On  the  upper  side  of  this  square  construct  an 
Equilateral  Triangle. 

(c)  About  this  triangle  describe  a  circle. 

{d)  Draw  a  tangent  to  any  point  in  the  circumference 
of  this  circle. 


[over. 


Values 

25 

10  +  10 

+  5 

Perspective. — Time  30  minutes. 

Height  6  feet,  distance  16  feet,  scale  \  inch  =  1  foot. 

(a)  Place  in  perspective  a  block  2  feet  square,  1  foot 
thick,  lying  on  one  of  its  square  faces,  having  twO 
of  its  edges  parallel  to  the  picture  plane,  and  its 
nearer  left  hand  corner  touching  the  picture  plane 
2  feet  to  the  left. 

(5)  Centrally  upoq  this  block,  with  its  edges  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  corresponduig  edges  of  the  block,  place  a 
prism  1  foot  square  and  3  feet  high. 

(c)  Make  the  top  of  the  prism,  the  base  of  a  pyramid 
4  feet  high. 

10 

Design. — Time  30  minutes. — 10  +  20. 

(a)  Draw  a  circle  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
it  describe  a  square.  Divide  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  into  6  equal  parts,  and  join  the  al¬ 
ternate  points  of  division  by  straight  lines,  thus 
forming  two  intersecting  equilateral  triangles. 
Pepresent  these  triangles  as  being  formed  of  bands 
^  inch  wide,  and  make  these  bands  interlace. 

25 

(6)  Draw  two  horizontal  lines,  each  4  inches  long 
and  2  inches  apart.  Divide  the  space  between 
them  into  contiguous  equilateral  triangles.  Use 
these  lines  and  triangles,  as  the  basis  of  a  design 
for  a  border  suitable  for  a  wall  paper. 

Values 

12 

12 

12 

20 

24 

20 


€trucation  #ntano. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

BOTANY. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 


1.  From  what  does  the  root  of  an  exogenous  plant 
originate?  What  are  the  chief  .functions  of  roots?  How 
may  roots  be  distinguished  from  underground  stems? 

2.  From  what  do  stems  originate?  Compare  in 
appearance  transverse  sections  of  the  stem  of  an  elm  and 
of  a  stalk  of  maize?  How  do  these  stems  differ  in  their 
modes  of  growth  ? 

3.  What  are  the  functions  of  foliage-leaves?  Describe 
briefly  the  general  structure  and  appearance  of  the  leaf 
of  {a)  the  Sugar  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum J ;  (h)  the  In¬ 
dian  Turnip  f  Arisceina  triphyllumj. 

4.  Name  the  parts  of  a  complete  flower  and  briefly  de¬ 
scribe  the  chief  modifications  due  to  cohesion,  adhesion, 
and  suppression  of  parts.  (Name  illustrative  examples 
of  each  modification  you  describe.) 

5.  Contrast  a  strawberry,  a  raspberry,  and  an  apple, 
and  compare  a  gooseberry,  a  lemon  and  a  melon. 

6.  What  are  the  general  characters  of  the  Cruciferae, 
the  Leguminosae,  the  Liliaceae,  and  the  Gramineae. 
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Cfducation  ieprinicnt,  (©ntnrio. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


THIKD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

PHYSICS. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 


Values. 


15 


1.  What  are  the  chief  distinctive  properties  of  a  solid, 
a  liquid,  and  a  gas  ? 

“  There  is  not  the  slightest  difference  in  weight  be¬ 
tween  a  given  quantity  of  water  and  the  ice,  or  the  steam, 
into  which  it  may  be  converted.”  How  could  you  prove 
this  in  any  particular  case,  i.  e.  how  could  you  weigh 
steam  ? 


18 


12 


15 


20 


2.  “  When  anything  is  weighed  in  water  it  will  suffer  a 
loss  of  weight  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  its  own  bulk 
of  water.”  *  Describe  experiments  putting  to  proof  the  truth 
of  this  statement. 

“What  will  happen  if  the  substance  be  lighter,  bulk 
for  bulk  than  water  ?” 

What  practical  applications  are  made  of  the  fact 
which  you  have  just  stated  ? 

3.  By  what  experiments  could  you  show  that  air  in 
motion  possesses  energy  ^ 

What  practical  applications  are  made  of  this  fact  ? 

4.  “The  phenomena  of  heat  are  the  effects  of  a  rapid 
motion  of  the  particles  of  matter.”  Give  some  reasons  for 
so  believing. 

5.  Describe  how  thermometers  are  filled  and  graduated^ 

A  long  vertical  lead  pipe,  closed  at  the  lower  end,  is 
nearly  filled  with  water.  Boiling  water  is  poured  on  the 
outside  of  the  pipe  and  almost  immediately  the  water  in¬ 
side  the  pipe  begins  to  sink.  Why  does  it  do  so  ?  After 
a  time  (the  boiling  water  still  pouring  on)  the  water  be¬ 
gins  to  rise  in  the  pipe.  Why  does  it  do  so  ? 


20 


6.  “  You  have  now  learned  what  the  electric  current 
can  do.”  State  briefly  what  it  can  do  and  mention  some 
practical  applications  of  each  of  these  powers. 


4 


Education  gcpartincnt,  (©ntario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Values 


2 


10 


() 


8 

10 


4 


8 

4 

4 

4 

4 


1.  (a)  State  the  rules  for  the  grammatical  gender  of 
nouns  of  declensions  II.  and  IV. 

(h)  Give  the  gender  and  the  genitive,  singular  and 
plural,  oi'.  —  eques^  exercitus,  fahe7\  fortis,  funis,  impetus, 
jus,  Idtus,  Us,  nutus, 

2.  Mention  any  peculiarities  in  the  declension  of : — 
filius,  filia,  locus,  plus,  nihil,  ullus. 

3.  Give  the  other  degrees  of  comparison  of : — saepe,  re~ 
pente,  prope,  posterus,  plus,  exiguus. 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of occido,  occurso,  nolo, 
negligo,  meto,  moror,  levo,  nascor. 

5.  Analyze  the  following  words,  and  account  for  their 
meaning  therefrom : — afUgo,  hiduum,  coerceo,  comme~ 
atus,  coram,  deheo,  dimitto,  dimico,  incolumis,  ingens. 

6.  Decline  the  following  combinations  :—fortis  servus, 
tota  urhs,  omnis  injuria,  hina  castra. 

7.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

{a)  The  bravery  of  our  troops  was  worthy  of  praise. 

[h)  Eeturn  to  Eome,  my  son,  within  eighteen  days. 

(c)  Some  were  standing  on  shore,  whilst  others  were 
rushing  into  the  water. 

■(d)  Cicero  was  again  created  consul  during  my  absence. 

(c)  The  city  was  captured  by  the  Gauls  and  burnt. 

I’OVER. 


Values 


10 

15 


10 


{/)  On  the  same  day  the  ambassadors  whom  the  enemy 
had  sent  to  Caesar  regarding  peace,  arrived  at  the 
camp  and  assured  the  distinguished  Eoman  general 
that  their  countrymen  would  perform  his  orders. 

{g)  In  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Domitius  and  Appius 
Claudius,  Caesar  set  out  from  winter-quarters  for 
Italy,  as  had  been  his  yearly  custom,  and  ordered 
the  lieutenants  whom  he  had  placed  in  command  of 
the  legions,  to  see  to  the  building  and  equipping  of 
as  many  new  ships  as  possible  during  the  winter. 

{h)  When  Caesar  had  proceeded  a  little  further,  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  his  men  were  being  hard-pressed  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  occupied  a  superior  position,  and 
were  hurling  weapons  from  all  directions. 


L 


(Ontario 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
THIRD  CLASS  TREACHERS. 


LATIN  AUTHOR. 


Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Values. 


A. 


20 


11 


Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : — 

Insula  natura  triquetra,  cujus  unum  latus  est  contra 
Galliam.  Hujus  lateris  alter  angulus  qui  est  ad  Can- 
tium,  quo  fere  omnes  ex  Gallia  naves  appelluntur,  ad 
orientem  solem,  inferior  ad  meridiem  spectat.  Hoc 
latus  pertinet  circiter  milia  passuum  quingenta.  Alter- 
um  vergit  ad  Hispaniam  atque  occidentem  solem,  qua  ex 
parte  est  Hibernia  dimidio  minor,  ut  existimatur,  quam 
Britannia, sed  pari  spatio  transmissus  atque  ex  Gallia  est 
in  Britanniam.  In  hoc  medio  cursu  est  insula  quae 
appellatur  Mona;  complures  praeterea  minores  objectae 
insulae  existimantur ;  de  quibus  insulis  nonnulli  scrip- 
serunt  dies  continues  xxx  sub  bruma  esse  noctem.  Nos 
nihil  de  eo  percontationibus  reperiebamus,  nisi  certis  ex 
aqua  mensuris  breviores  esse  quam  in  continenti  noctes 
videbamus.  Hujus  est  longitude  lateris,  ut  fert  illo- 
rum  opinio,  Septingentorum  milium.  Tertium  est  con¬ 
tra  septemtriones,  cui  parti  nulla  est  objecta  terra ;  sed 
ejus  angulus  lateris  maxime  ad  Germaniam  spectat:  hoc 
milia  passuum  octingenta  in  longitudinem  esse  existi¬ 
matur.  Ita  omnis  insula  est  in  circuitu  vicies  centum 
milium  passuum. 

1.  Parse  fully: — triquetra^  quo,  dimidio,  medio,  dies, 
'percontationibus,  noctes  (videbamus),  tertium,  hide, 
vicies. 


6 

5 

o 


2.  Explain  the  construction  of  i—pari  sqiatio,  septin¬ 
gentorum  millium,  cui  parti. 

3.  Distinguish :- latus;  alter,  alius;  circiter, 
circum ;  opinio,  sententia ;  terra,  patria. 

4.  Criticise  the  geographical  statements  contained  in 

this  extract.  From  what  source  had  Caesar  obtained  his 
information  ?  [ovek. 


5.  Give,  in  yonr  own  words,  the  substance  of  Caesar’s 
description  of  the  Britons’  mode  of  fighting  ex  essedariis. 

B. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English: — 

Quod  nhi  Caesar  animadvertit,  naves  longas,  quarum 
et  species  erat  barbaris  inusitatior  et  motiis  ad  usnm  ex- 
peditior,  paulum  removeri  ab  onerariis  navibus  et  remis 
incitari  et  ad  latus  apertum  hostium  constitih,  atque  inde- 
fundis,  sagittis,  tormentis  hostes  propelli  ac  summoveri 
jussit ;  quae  res  magno  usih  nostris  fuit.  Nam  et  navium 
figura  et  remorum  motu  et  inusitato  genere  tormentorum 
permoti  barbari  constiterunt  ac  paulum  modo  pedem  re- 
tulerunt.  Atque  nostris  militiqus  cunctantibus  maxime 
propter  altitudinem  maris,  qui  decimae  legionis  aquilam 
ferebat,  contestatus  deos  ut  ea  res  legioni  feliciter  eveni- 
ret,  Desilite,  inquit,  commilitones,  nisi  vultis  aquilam 
hostibus  prodere :  ego  certe  meum  rei  publicae  atque  im- 
peratori  officium  praestitero.  Hoc  quum  voce  magna 
dixisset,  se  ex  navi  projecit  atque  in  hostes  aquilam  ferre 
coepit.  Turn  nostri  cohortati  inter  se,  ne  tantum  dedecus 
admitteretur,  universi  ex  navi  desiluerunt.  Hoc  item  ex 
proximis  primis  navibus  quum  conspexissent,  subsecuti 
hostibus  appropinquarunt. 

1.  Parse  fully  : — harharis,  constitui,  7)ostris,  o'etvlervnf, 
contestatus,  vultis,  coejnt,  dedecus,  subsecuti,  ajypTopin- 
qudrunt. 

2.  Illustrate,  by  reference  to  this  extract,  some  of  the 
differences  between  an  inflected  language  and  an  imin- 
flected  language,  with  regard  to: — (a)  the  order  of  words, 
(6)  the  use  of  prepositions,  (c)  the  use  of  connectives. 

3.  Why  is  the  ablative  of  the  participle  used  in  mili- 
iibus  cunctantibus,  and  the  nominative  in  contestotus 
deos  ? 

4.  Derive  :  -  barbaris,  onerariis,  expeditior,  tormentis, 
genere,  projecit,  universi,  appropinqudrunt. 

5.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  in:  — naves,  bar- 
baris,  latus,  summoveri,  modo,  desilite,  maris,  prodere, 
projecit,  dedecus. 


(Ctluaitbii  g^j^artmcnt,  ©ntario. 


MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886, 
THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

FRENCH~(mAMMAR. 

Examiner—^ .  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


1.  (rt)  State  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  feminine 
of  adjectives  ending  in  : — e  (mate),  x,  'eil,  eur  (from  pres- 
part.). 

(b)  Give  the  feminine  singular  of : — 

gouverneur,  discret,  swpdrieur,  caduc,  las,  traitre. 

2.  Mention  three  peculiarities  in  the  French  use  of 
numerals. 

3.  Give  the  feminine,  singular  and  plural,  of  the 
French  possessive  pronouns. 

4.  Write  a  note  on,  and  illustrate  the  use  of  : — 

dont,  ou,  lequel,  cela. 

5.  {a)  Name  the  primitive  tenses.  Why  are  they  so 

called? 

(b)  How  are  the  following  tenses  formed: — fut.  abs., 
imperf.  indie.,  imperf.  subj.? 

6.  Write  the  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  pret.  def.  indie., 
and  of  the  pres.  subj.  of: — 

revenir,  reprendre,  se  lever,  voir,  s^ouvrir,  vouloir, 
sentir,  faire,  hdtir,  apercevoir. 

7.  Translate  into  French  : — 

(a)  That  victory  procured  him  the  staff  of  a  marshal 
of  France. 

{b)  The  cannon  beat  down  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

(c)  She  believes  only  what  she  sees,  and  that  is  little. 
{d)  Napoleon  was  born  in  Corsica  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1769.  [over. 


Values 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


(e)  Take  the  first  street  to  the  right  and  walk  to  my 
house,  which  is  a  large  white  one. 

(/)  We  never  rise  before  seven  o’clock  in  winter. 

(g)  Those  arguments  are  conclusive  :  I  see  no  reply  to 
them. 

(h)  He  who  chooses  badly  for  himself,  chooses  badly 
for  others. 

(i)  Alexander  lost  some  three  hundred  men  when  he 

defeated  Porus.  ^ 

(j)  It  is  the  same  sun  that  gives  light  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 
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8.  Translate  into  French  : — 

One  evening  he  halted  (s’arreter)  at  a  hermitage  to 
ask  for  hospitality.  The  hermit  welcomed  him  and 
shared  with  him  his  frugal  meal.  The  wit  and  character 
of  the  young  man  pleased  him.  This  meeting  was  the 
most  fortunate  thing  that  could  have  happened  the 
young  orphan.  The  good  hermit  took  pleasure  in  teach¬ 
ing  his  pupil  to  read,  and  the  latter  made  such  rapid 
progress  that  he  was  soon  as  learned  as  his  master ; 
that  is  to  say  that  he  could  read  fairly  and  write  a  little 
coarse-hand  (en  gros). 


F 


Values. 
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(Education  ©ntario. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 

FEENCH~AUTHOR. 

Examiner—^ .  E.  Hodgson^  M.A. 


A.  : 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English  :  — 

Neuf  heures.  Mais  pourqiioi  done  mes  voisins  ailes 
n’ont-ils  point  encore  picore  les  miettes  que  je  leiir  ai 
eparpillees  devant  nia  croisee  ?  Je  les  vois  s’envoler, 
revenir,  se  percher  an  faitage  des  fenetres,  et  'p^pier  en 
regardant  le  festin  qn’ils  sont  habitiiellement  si  prompts  a 
devorer !  Ce  iTest  point  ma  presence  qui  pent  les 
effrayer;  je  les  ai  accoiitunms  a  manger  dans  ma  main. 
D’ou  vient  done  cette  irresolution  craintive  ?  J’ai  beau 
regarder,  le  toit  est  libre,  les  croisees  voisines  sont  fer- 
mees.  J’emiette  le  pain  qui  reste  de  mon  dejeuner,  afin 
de  lesattirer  par  un  plus  large  banquet...  Leurs  pepiements 
redoublent;  ils  penchent  la  tete  ;  les  plus  hardis  viennent 
voler  au-dessus,  mais  sans  oser  s’arreter. 

Aliens,  mes  moineaux  sont  victimes  de  quelqu’une  de 
ces  sottes  terreurs  qui  font  baisser  les  fonds  a  la  Bourse  1 
D4cidement  les  oiseaux  ne  sont  pas  plus  raisonnables  que 
les  hommes ! 

J’allais  fermer  ma  fenetre  sur  cette  reflexion,  quand 
j’apercois  tout  a  coup,  dans  Tespace  lumineux  qui  s’etend 
a  droite,  Tombre  de  deux  oreilles  qui  se  dressent,  puis  une 
griff e  qui  s’avance,  puis  la  tete  d’un  chat  tigre  qui  se 
montre  a  Tangle  de  la  gouttiere.  Le  drole  etait  la  en 
embuscade,  esp^rant  que  les  miettes  lui  ameneraient  du 
gibier. 

Et  moi  qui  accusais  la  couardise  des  mes  hbtes !  j’dtais 
sur  qu’aucun  danger  ne  les  menacait!  je  croyais  avoir 
bien  regarde  partout !  je  n’avais  oublie  que  le  coin  der- 
riere  moi ! 

Dans  la  vie  comme  sur  les  toits,  que  de  malheurs  nous 
arrivent  pour  avoir  oublie  un  seul  coin !  [over. 


Values. 


5 

3 

2 

2 

6 


2 


1.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  extract: 

2.  Give  the  derivation  of  miettes,  crois^e,  couardise. 

3.  ^parpelUes,  accoutum^s.  Why  in  the  plural  ? 

4.  une  griffe  qui  d’avance.  Change  the  verb  into  the 
pret.  indefinite,  retaining  qui  as  subject. 

5.  Point  out  some  of  the  more  prominent  differences 
between  English  idiom  and  French  idiom  as  illustrated  in 
this  extract. 

6.  What  lesson  is  this  passage  designed  to  teach  ? 
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B. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English :  - 

— II  para  it  qu’on  Ta  envoye  promener  aux  Tuileries, 
me  dit  un  macon  qui  revenait  du  travail,  sa  truelle  a  la 
main  ;  le  domestique  qui  le  conduisait  a  trouve  la  des 
amis,  et  a  dit  a  I’enfant  de  Tattendre  tandis  qu’il  allait, 
prendre  un  canon :  mais  faut  croire  que  la  soif  lui  sera 
venue  en  buvant,  car  il  n’a  pas  reparu,  et  le  petit  ne  re- 
trouve  plus  son  logement. 

— Ne  peut-on  lui  demander  son  nom  et  son  adresse  ? 

—  C’est  ce  qu’ils  font  depuis  une  heure ;  mais  tout  ce 
qu’il  peut  dire,  c’est  qu’ils  s’appelle  Charles,  et  que  son 
pere  est  M.  Duval...  1\  y  en  a  douze  cents  dans  Paris,  des 
Duval. 

— Ainsi,  il  ne  salt  pas  le  nom  du  quartier  ou  il  de- 
meure  ? 

-“Ah  bien  oui !  vous  ne  voyez  done  pas  que  c’est  un 
petit  riche?  (J)a  n’est  jamais  sorti  qu’en  voiture,  ou  avec 
un  laquais ;  ca  ne  sait  pas  se  conduire  tout  seul. 

Ici,  le  macon  put  interrompu  par  quelques  voix  qui 
s’elevaient  au-dessus  des  autres. 

—  On  ne  peut  pas  le  laisser  sur  le  pave,  disaient  les  uns. 

— Les  enleveurs  d’enfants  I’emporteraient,  continuaient 
les  autres. 

—  Il  faut  I’emmener  chez  le  commissaire. 

— Ou  a  la  prefecture  de  police. 

— C’est  cela ;  viens,  petit ! 

[over. 


05  to  to 


Values. 


Mai^  Tenfaiit,  que  ces  avertissements  de  danger  et  ces 
noms  de  police  et  de  commissaire  avaient  effraye,  criait 
plus  fort,  en  reculant  vers  le  parapet.  On  s’efforcait  en 
vain  de  la  persuader,  sa  resistance  grandissait  avec  son 
inquietude,  et  les  plus  empresses  commencaient  a  se  de- 
courager,  lorsque  la  voix  d’un  petit  garcon  s’eleva  au 
milieu  du  debat. 

8  1.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  extract. 

2  2.  me  dit  un  magon.  Why  is  the  subject  placed  after 

the  verb? 

3.  mais  faut  croire.  Supply  the  ellipse. 

4.  douze  cents.  When  is  cent  pluralized  ? 

5.  Describe  briefly  the  subsequent  intercourse  of  the 
two  boys.  What  feelings  does  this  story  call  out  ? 


gduation  gfpavtrafnt,  0ntavi(t. 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1885. 
THIRD  CLASS  CANDIDATES. 


GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 


Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


Values 


8 


I.  Conjugate,  in  the  imperfect  indicative,  and  present 
conditional,  ftngen,  fallen,  t^un. 


8 


2.  Give  the  past  participle,  the  imperfect,  and  the 
present  conditional  of  fprec^eu,  treten,  letbcn,  geben,  laufen, 
tenfeiL 


5 


5 

8 


5 


12 


15 


3.  Translate : — I  have  been  obliged  to  Avrite  a  letter. 
He  is  going  to  set  out  to  morrow.  They  say  that  the 
town  has  been  ransacked  by  the  enemy. 

4.  Give  the  principal  rules  for  determining  the  gender 
of  nouns. 

5.  Decline  ter  0trom,  ta^  0d^af,  ter  (Marten. 

6.  Give  the  plural  of  ter  3nq,  ter  itl)ron,  ter  9}^antel, 
ter  2Balt,  ter  S5ogd,  ter  0cl;nabel,  ta^  !Dorf,  ta^  $aupt,  tie 
^)ant,  tie  Suft,  ter 

7.  Decline  etne  grofe  0tatt,  metn  Iteber  greunt,  ta^  ptnge 

50]dtd)en, 

8.  Translate: — 

(1)  Friedrich  William  the  Third  was  born  in  the  year 
1770,  and  ascended  (bcftetgen)  the  Prussian  throne  in  the 
year  1797. 

(2)  The  steamboat  arrives  at  a  quarter  to  three. 

(3)  What  sort  of  bird  is  that  which  sings  so  beauti¬ 
fully  ? 

(4)  In  the  summer-season  the  wolf  and  the  bear  went 
for  a  walk. 

(5)  How  shall  I  now  earn  my  bread  ? 

(C)  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  week. 


(over.) 
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(7)  Who  has  made  the  fewest  mistakes  ? 

(8)  The  castle  was  built  three  hundred  years  ago. 

(9)  She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  but  she  was  proud 
and  arrogant,  and  could  not  bear  to  be  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  anyone. 

(10)  'As  soon  as  the  day  broke,  even  before  the  sun  had 
risen,  the  mistress  came  and  awoke  both  the  children. 

(11)  The  girl  went  about  everyivheve,  examined  rooms 
and  chambers  just  as  she  had  a  mind,  and  came  at  last 
also  to  an  old  tower.  She  ascended  the  narrow  winding 
stairs,  and  came  to  a  little  door.  In  the  lock  a  rusty  key 
was  sticking,  and  when  she  turned  it  the  door  flew  open, 
and  there  sat  in  a  little  room  an  old  woman  with  a 
spindle  and  diligently  span  her  flax.  “Good  day,  you 
old  mother-dear,”  said  the  king’s  daughter,  “  what  are 
you  doing  there.”  “  I  am  spinning,”  said  the  old  woman, 
and  nodded  with  her  head.  “  What  is  that  thing  that 
runs  round  so  merrily,”  said  the  girl,  and  took  the  spindle 
and  wanted  to  spin.  But  she  had  scarcely  touched  the 
spindle  when  the  witch-spell  was  fulfilled,  and  she  pricked 
her  finofer  with  it.  But  in  the  moment  when  she  felt  the 
prick,  she  fell  down  upon  the  bed  that  stood  there,  and 
lay  in  a  deep  sleep.  And  this  sleep  spread  over  the  whole 
castle ;  the  king  and  the  queen  who  had  just  returned 
home,  and  entered  the  saloon,  sank  down  and  fell  asleep, 
and  the  whole  court  with  them. 


®tluratio»  gcpartnitut,  oJnfario. 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS:  1886. 


THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS. 


GERMAN. 


Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


V  alues 


14 


I. 

Translate  : — 

(a)  ^bcr  bte  ©vo§mutter  mevfte,  \va^  er  tm  ©tun  ^atte.  5^un 
flvinb  im  tern  etu  grower  ©tei'ntvog :  ta  fv^Nid)  fte  ju  bem 
^^tut :  „  91tmm  ten  (Simcu  geftcvn  ()ab’  td;  SBurftc 

gefod)t,  ta  tvag’  Sajycv,  luoriit  fte  gcfod)t  ftnt',  in  ten  Xvog." 
i)lotfdppd)en  tnig  fo  lange,  bt^  tev  gro^e  Xvog  ganj  t)oU  tnav. 
Da  ftieg  tev  ©evud)  i)on  ten  2Burften  tent  2Bolf  tn  tie  51afe,  er 
fdjnuppevte  nnt  gudte  btnab,  entltd)  mad)te  er  ten  fo  lang, 
taf^  ev  ftd)  ntd)t  me()v  balten  fonnte  unt  anfteng  ju  vutfci;en :  fo 
rutfd)te  ev  torn  ©ad)  l)evab  nut  gevate  tn  ten  gvo^en  ©vog 
binein  nnt  evtvanf.  91otfdppd)en  abev  gieng  fvb^Ud)  nad)  ©aufe 
unt  tat  ibm  ntemant  ettoat  ju  Sett. 


14 


(6)  ©ev  51bntg  nabm  tas  fd)bne  5}Litd)en  auf  fein  |)fevt  unt 
fiibvte  e^  tn  fetn  ©djlof^,  too  tie  «&od)jett  mi't  gvopev  5)vac^t 
gefetevt  univte,  unt  luav  eo  nnn  tte  gvau  5tbntgtn  unt  lebten 
fte  lange  oevgnugt  jufammen ;  ta^  ^lebletn  wavt  gebegt 
unt  gepflegt  unt  fpvang  tn  tent  ©d)lof^gavten  bevum.  ©le 
bbfe  ©ttefmuttev  abev,  urn  teventnnden  tte  Winter  tn  tie  ®elt 
btneingegangen  luaven,  tte  mei'nte  ni'd)t  antevo  alt  ©d)ioeftevd)en 
indve  oon  ten  nnlten  2^teven  t'm  ©alte  jevvtffen  ntovten  unt 
^viitevcben  alt  etn  ^Jtel)falb  oon  ten  3agevn  totgefdjl)offen.  3llt 
fte  nun  borte,  taft  fte  fo  glncfdd)  tnavcn,  unt  et  ibnen  fo  toobl 
gteng,  ta  nntvten  9ielt  unt  3L)ltffguitft  tn  t'bvem  *&ev^en  vege,  unt 
it'effen  tbv  fet'ne  Dhtbe,  unt  fte  batte  fet'nen  anteven  ©etanfen, 
alt  nne  fte  tte  betten  tod;  nod)  tnt  linglucf  brtngen  fbnnte. 


14 


(c)  „2Bte  foil  tcb  tat  anfangen?"  fpvad)  Dant.  „  3bi* 
mufft  etn  ©cbl^Uev  wevten,  mt'e  td) ;  taju  gebbvt  etgentltcb  ntcbtt 
alt  etn  SBebftet’n,  tat  anteve  fintet  iid)  fd)on  ton  felbft.  ©a 
bab’  tcb  ctnen,  tev  t'ft  jttav  etn  itentg  fd)atbaft,  tafiiv  follt  tbv 
niiv  abev  aucb  toeitev  nid)tt  alt  euve  @ant  geben ;  ttolll  tbv 
tat?"  „2Bie  fbnnt  t'bv  nocb  fvagen?"  anttuovtete  $ant,  „tcb 
tuevte  ja  ^um  gluc!ltd)ften  ?[)Zenfd)en  auf  (Svten :  1)^^^'^^  ®elt, 

(over.) 


Values 


fo  oft  id)  in  bte  ^afc()e  (^reife,  braucfie  tc^  ba  tangev  ju 
!  forgen?"  relate  t()m  bie  ®an^  ^tn  unb  na^m  ben  5Bet^flem  in 
(Jmpfang.  „  9hm/'  fprac^  bcr  0d;ltnfcr  iinb  t)ob  einen  gewb^U:^ 
ltd)en  fc^tt>cren  Selbftein,  ber  nebcn^t()m  lag,  auf,  „ba  l^abt  t^r 
nocb  einen  ti'icbtigen  0tc{n  baju/auf  bent  gut  f^llagen 
Idfft  unb  tl)r  eure  alten  9]dgel  gevabe  flopfen  fount.  5^ebmt  l)t  n 
unb  l)ebt  tl)n  orbentltcf)  auf." 

11  1.  Parse  trug,  gteng,  tat. 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  bem  2Bolf  tU  bte  9^afe. 

3.  Remark  on  unb  war  e^,  bte  meinte . .  al^,  boc^  nod;, 
bafur  foUt,  ja  ^um  gludli'c()ften. 

4.  Note  any  peculiarities  of  construction  in  the' above 
extracts. 

11. 

Translate  into  German  : — 

27  (u)  It  was  once  mid- win  ter,  and  the  snow-Hakes  were 

falling  down  from  the  sky,  like  feathers,  when  a  queen 
‘  was  sitting  and  sewing  by  a  window  which  had  a  frame 
!  of  dark  ebony.  And  as  she  sewed  away  and  looked 
up  at  the  snow,  she  pricked  her  finger  with  the  needle, 
i  and  there  fell  three  drops  of  blood  into  the  snow.  And 
[  because  the  red  (drops)  looked  so  beautiful,  she  thought 
to  herself,  I  wish  I  had  a  child  as  white  as  snow,  as  red 
!  as  blood,  and  as  dark  (haired)  as  ebony-wood.” 

20  (Jj)  The  woman  had  brought  with  her  into  the  house 
I  two  daughters,  who  were  fair  and  beautiful  of  face,  but 
I  base  and  black  of  heart.  Then  began  an  unhappy  time 
i  for  the  poor  step-child.  “  Shall  the  stupid  goose  sit  with 
I  us  in  the  parlour,”  said  they:  “who  eats  bread  must  earn 
bread ;  out  with  the  scullion.” 


t 


Cbucation  (Ontario. 


JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  ^""LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

Examiner—^.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


1.  Show  how  you  would  explain  and  illustrate  to  a  fourth  class, 
the  meaning  and  application  ol  the  following  terms  :  Part  of  Speech, 
Phrase,  Clause. 

2.  How  would  you  train  pupils  to  distinguish  between :  as 

a  preposition  and  as  a  conjunction  ;  “  dream''  as  a  verb  and  as  a 
noun  ;  “  more,"  as  an  adjective  and  as  an  adverb;  “  that,"  as  a  rela¬ 
tive  pronoun  and  as  a  demonstrative  adjective  ? 

3.  Define  “Transitive  Verb,”  and  show  how  you  would  make  it 
clear  to  a  class  that,  according  to  your  definition,  the  verb  in  each 
of  the  following  cases  is  transitive  :  James  strucTi  John,  John  was 
struck  hy  J ames,  and  The  tree  was  struck. 

4.  Write  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  various  uses  of  the  Infinitive 
Mood. 

5.  What  objects  should  guide  you  in  the  selection  of  subjects 
for  language  lessons  ?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  selecting  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  showing  how  you  would  treat  it. 
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®(Iunition  gcjiarlmcnt,  ®ntai;io. 

JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


SECOND  CLASS  PEOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

practicai7~english. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


1.  Distinguish:  a  taste  of,  a  taste  for ;  I  saw  a  running  horse, 
I  saw  a  horse  running ;  he  can  tell,  he  may  tell ;  bring,  fetch ; 
treasure,  hoard ;  trouble,  disturb ;  discovery,  invention ;  hinder, 
prevent ;  reply,  retort ;  argumeiit,  reason,  proof. 

*2.  Illustrate  a  correct  use  of  each  of  the  following  words  or 
p\vi:di.s,Q^  expect,  further,  awful,  alternative,  convoke,  convene, 
posted,  quantity,  number,  previous. 

3.  Ee-write  the  following  sentences,  correcting  any  errors  that 
you  may  detect : 

(a)  a  manual  for  the  use  of  those  who  would  speak  and 
write  with  propriety 

(b)  we  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  changes  which  the 
revision  contains  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

(c)  it  is  a  persuasion  at  which  we  all  smile  in  each  other  and 
justify  in  ourselves 

(d)  the  moor  seizing  a  bolster  full  of  rage  and  jealousy 
smothers  her 

(e)  the  relations  between  church  and  state  in  this  country  are 
not  so  smooth  that  the  clergy  can  long  go  on  refusing  people 
the  communion  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  have  con¬ 
tracted  marriages  which  parliament  has  declared  legal  with¬ 
out  giving  rise  to  great  confusion 

4.  Summarize  the  following  paragTaph: 

“The  joys  of  parents  are  secret,  and  so  are  their  griefs  and  fears. 
They  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor  they  will  not  utter  the  other. 
Children  sweeten  labours,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter ; 
they  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate  the  remembrance 
of  death.  The  perpetuity  by  generations  is  common  to  beasts ;  but 
memory,  merit,  and  noble  works  are  proper  to  men.  And  surely 
a  man  shall  see  the  noblest  works  and  foundations  have  proceeded 
from  childless  men,  which  have  sought  to  express  the  images  of 
their  minds,  where  those  of  their  bodies  have  failed.  So  the  care 
of  posterity  is  most  in  them  that  have  no  posterity.  Men  that 
are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses  are  the  most  indulgent  towards 
their  children,  beholding  them  as  the  continuance,  not  only  of  their 
kind  but  of  their  work ;  and  so  with  children  and  creatures.” 
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JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

MACBETH. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


1 .  J ustify  concisely  from  the  play  the  following  statements  : 

(«)  The  office  of  the  Weird  Sisters  is  not  so  properly  to  deprave 
as  to  develop  the  characteristics  whereon  they  act. 

{h)  Two  characters  may  be  made  out  for  Lady  Macbeth,  ac¬ 
cording  as  we  lay  the  chief  stress  on  what  she  says  or  what 
she  does. 

(c)  The  contrast  in  the  behavior  of  Macbeth  and  Banquo  at  the 
interview  with  the  Weird  Sisters  is  significant  of  their  characters. 

2.  Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor  ;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promis’d : — yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature  ; 

It  is  too  full  o’  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

To  catch  the  nearest  way ;  thou  wouldst  be  great ; 

Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without  5 

The  illness  should  attend  it.  What  thou  wouldst  highly. 

That  thou  wouldst  holily;  wouldst  not  play  false. 

And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win:  thou  ’dst  have,  great 
Glamis, 

That  which  cries,  “  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it; 

And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do,  10 

Than  wishest  should  be  undone.”  Hie  thee  hither. 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 

And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 

Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem  15 

To  have  thee  crowned  withal. 

[a)  Give  in  simple  unadorned  prose  the  meaning  of  the  above 
passage. 

{h)  Bring  out  in  detail  the  full  force  of  the  figurative  language. 

[c)  For  “  and  that,”  1.  10,  there  is  another  reading,  “  an  act.” 
Why  has  this  substitution  been  made,  and  how  is  the  meaning 
affected  thereby? 


[over 


{d)  Justify  the  statement  that,  while  Lady  Macbeth  here  de¬ 
scribes  her  husband’s  character,  she  at  the  same  time  reveals  her 
own. 

(e)  What  feelings  should  be  expressed  in  reading  this  passage  ? 

(/)  What  significance  has  it  in  the  developement  of  the  plot  of 
the  poem? 
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JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PEOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


1.  State  the  chief  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

2.  Express  in  words  the  number  817001014,  and  explain  the 
principle  upon  which  you  have  obtained  the  result. 

3.  {a)  Subtract  7095  from  9003  fully  explaining  the  process. 

(6)  In  teaching  simple  division  state  whether  you  would  be¬ 
gin  with  the  long  or  the  short  process.  Why  ? 

4.  (a)  Give  reasons  for  inverting  the  divisor  in  division  of  frac¬ 

tions. 

(6)  Show  how  you  would  reduce  a  mixed  repetend  to  a  vul¬ 
gar  fraction,  taking  .4726  for  example,  and  deducing  the 
general  rule  for  such  an  operation. 

5.  (a)  Teach,  as  to  a  class,  the  solution  of  the  following  problem: 

If  20  men  can  excavate  185  cubic  yards  of  earth  in  9  hours, 
how  many  men  could  do  half  the  work  in  a  fifth  of  the 
time  ? 

(h)  Compare  the  method  of  Analysis  with  the  “Eule  of 
Three,”  stating  their  respective  merits  on  the  score  of  (1), 
mental  discipline,  and  (2)  practical  utility. 

6.  Give  a  first  lesson  on  Compound  Interest. 

7.  Discuss  the  following  methods  of  conducting  a  class  in  Men¬ 
tal  Arithmetic: 

( а)  Giving  the  pupils  written  or  printed  questions. 

(б)  Stating  the  questions  orally  and  requiring  the  pupils  to 
retain  the  conditions  in  their  minds. 
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JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

ALG^RA. 

Examiner — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


1.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  developement  of  the 
science  of  Algebra. 

2.  Express  in  words  :  {x — y)^ — -\-y^  =z^xy(y—x) 

3.  Show,  as  to  a  class,  that 


(1) 

a — (h-\-c)=a  —  h  —  c 

(2) 

a  c  ad 

b  ‘  d  be 

(3) 

If  a:b  ::  c:d,  then  ad=bc 

(4) 

rfdffl  *  rfdft  /ytTTfl — 71 

4.  (a)  Prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  H.  C.  F.  of  two  or  more 
algebraic  quantities. 

(6)  Explain  your  method  of  finding  the  L.  C.  M.  of 
— ax — 2(x2,  x^ ax‘^ j  2^,ndi  ax‘^—x^ 


5.  When  is  a  fraction  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  ?  Eeduce 
the  following  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms,  applying  the  principles 
of  symmetry  and  factors  with  full  explanations  : 


- (y  —  zY 

{x — zY — y'^ 


2/2  —  {z — x)'^ 

[y-\-xY  — ^2 


+ 


z‘^  —  [X — yY 
(«+2/)^— 


6.  Outline  a  first  lesson  in  simultaneous  equations. 
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JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1880 

SECOND  CLASS  PBOPESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

HY(^ENE. 

Examiner  —  ^.  Dearness. 


1 .  The  Air. 

State  (a)  The  action  of  air  in  the  lungs. 

(6)  Some  of  the  common  sources  of  impurity. 

(c)  Effects  of  breathing  impure  air. 

(d)  Artificial  means  of  purifying  the  air. 

2.  Food. 

(a)  Trace  the  process  of  digestion. 

(b)  Classify  foods. 

(c)  Show  necessity  for  a  mixed  diet. 

3.  Exercise. 

(a)  State  its  more  important  effects. 

(b)  Give  rules  and  cautions  to  be  observed  in  taking  exercise 

4.  The  Nervous  System. 

(a)  Among  a  number  of  coins  in  his  pocket  M  is  selecting  a 
certain  one  by  the  sense  of  touch.  What  accompanying 
nerve  and  cerebral  movoments  are  supposed  to  take  place  ? 

(b)  To  what  dangers  do  the  ordinary  conditions  of  school  life 
expose  the  nervous  system  ? 

(c)  What  are  the  effects  upon  the  brain  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  various  degrees  ? 
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JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


SECOND  CLASS  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

CHE^TRY. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note — The  candidate  is  requested  to  arrange,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  different  parts  of  his  ansivers  to  No.  1,  2,  and  4,  under 
the  following  heads  :  (1)  Experiment,  (2)  Observation,  and 
(3)  Inference. 

1.  Describe  and  explain  what  takes  place  in  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiments : 

(а)  Eeebly  burning  Sulphur  is  plunged  into  Nitrous  Oxide ; 

(б)  Phosphorus  in  brilliant  combustion  is  plunged  into  Nitric 
Oxide ; 

(c)  Carbonic  Anhydride  is  passed  over  ignited  Sodium ; 

(d)  Sulphur  is  subjected  to  continued  strong  heat ; 

(e)  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  Carbon. 

2.  How  would  you  prove  that  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  contains 
Carbon ;  and  that  Chlorate  of  Potash  contains  Chlorine  ? 

3.  The  composition  of  a  body  is  represented  by  C4H^oO.  Cal¬ 
culate  its  molecular  weight  and  its  vapor-density,  explaining  the 
reasons  for  your  processes.  What  rational  formulae  might  be 
assigned  to  this  body  ? 

4.  You  are  given  a  solution  known  to  contain  KCIO3,  KCl, 
NaHO,  KHO,  H3PO4  or  H2SO4.  Give  a  simple  way  of  deter¬ 
mining  which  it  contains. 
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JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1886 

SECOND  CLASS  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

BOTANY. 

Examiner. — J.  C.  Glashan. 


1.  Describe  the  general  structure  of  exogenous  stems.  Men¬ 
tion  some  Canadian  plants  that  produce  underground  stems.  How 
can  these  underground  stems  be  distinguished  from  roots  ? 


2.  Describe  the  general  structure  and  state  the  chief  functions 
of  foliage  leaves. 

3.  State  the  functions  of  the  several  parts  of  a  complete  flower. 
Mention  some  monoecious  and  some  dioecious  Canadian  plants. 

4.  Describe  on  the  accompanying  schedule  the  plant  submitted 
herewith. 
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JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PKOEESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

PHYSICS. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 


1.  State  the  general  effect  on  the  dimensions  of  a  body  of  in¬ 
crease  of  its  temperature.  How  could  you  show  this  experiment¬ 
ally  in  the  case  of  a  solid,  a  liquid  and  a  gas,  respectively  ?  Give 
examples  of  the  advantage  which  is  taken  of  this  effect  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  articles.  State  an  important  exception  to 
the  general  law  and  show  its  importance. 

2.  Describe  the  general  effects  on  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the 
ocean,  of  the  heat-radiation  from  the  sun.  Last  winter  Mr.  R.,  who 
was  in  delicate  health,  dared  not,  on  account  of  the  cold  at  Paris, 
leave  the  south  of  England  to  visit  that  city.  What  caused  this 
higher  temperature  in  the  higher  latitude  ? 

3.  Describe  any  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  light. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  and  the  mode  of  action  of  the  kalei¬ 
doscope,  and  of  the  stereoscope. 

5.  Describe  the  structure  and  the  mode  of  action  of  Grove’s 
battery,  and  state  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 

6.  Describe  the  modes  of  action  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  of 
the  electric  fire-alarm. 
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JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PKOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Examiner — J.  J.  Tilley. 


Note — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

1.  Give  your  ideas  of  a  properly  constructed  school  house  and 
its  appointments. 

2.  Speak  of  the  advantages  and  defects 

(а)  of  the  individual  system  of  classification. 

(б)  of  the  collective  system. 

3.  Give  the  principal  features  which  should  be  found  in  a  well 
arranged  time  table  for  an  ungraded  school. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  good  class  management  what  rules  must 
be  observed  by  the  teacher 

[а)  with  reference  to  himself. 

(б)  with  reference  to  his  pupils  ? 

5.  Speak  of  the  characteristics  of  good  discipline  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads : — 

(a)  Its  exercise  . 

(h)  Motives  to  be  cultivated. 

(c)  Results  to  be  achieved. 

6.  Distinguish  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  attention, 
and  speak  of  the  most  important  instincts  to  be  satisfied  in  order 
to  secure  attention. 
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JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


SECOND  CLASS  PEOPESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NOEMAU  SCHOOLS. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Examiner — J.  Dearness. 


1.  How  are  the  objects  for  which  Music  f  mousikej  was  taught 
by  the  Greek  of  Plato’s  time  sought  to  be  attained  in  modern 
systems  of  Education  ‘? 

2.  Contrast  the  modes  of  teaching  pursued  by  the  Humanist 
(after  Sturm)  and  the  Eealist  (after  Comenius)  by  showing  how 
each  would  probably  give  a  lesson  in  Syntax  as  on  the  rule  that 
‘Hhe  active  transitive  verb  governs  the  objective  case”? 

3.  Upon  what  ground  does  Locke  condemn  the  writing  of  Latin 
themes  and  verse  as  school  exercises?  Deduce  a  lesson  for  the 
modern  teacher  of  English  composition. 

4.  Trace  Eousseau’s  influence  on  Pestalozzi.  Compare  the 
ideal  education  of  each  and  contrast  their  proposed  means  of  at¬ 
taining  it. 

5.  Kant  holds  that  Education  should  aim  at  perfecting  the 
race,  not  the  individual.  Eeview  his  argument.  To  reach  this 
aim  propose  measures  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in  our  system  of 
Education. 
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JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

PRINCIPLES  ^  EDUCATION. 

Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.  D. 


Note. — Write  on  four  questions. 


1.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown:  Give  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  law  in  teaching  a  lesson  in  (1)  history,  (2)  arith¬ 
metic,  (3)  physical  geography. 

2.  Some  of  the  objects  of  questioning  are: 

(1)  To  discover  the  pupils  knowledge.  (2)  To  fix  knowledge 
in  the  mind.  (3)  To  extend  knowledge. 

Explain  these  points,  giving  illustrations. 

3.  Write  briefly  on  the  value  of  Object  Lessons  for  training 
the  powers  of  observation.  Compare  the  value  of  easy  lessons 
in  some  physical  science. 

4.  Comment,  giving  illustrations,  on  the  following: 

(1)  Ideas  of  numbers  are  to  be  given  through  intuitions. 

(2)  The  Intuitions  should  be  clear,  and  to  this  end  picture 

numbers  are  useful. 

(3)  The  Intuitions  should  be  repeated. 

5.  To  develop  a  taste  for  Literature,  what  course  would  you 
follow,  beginning  with  the  “First  Book”  class? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  a  Moral  Habit,  and  how  is  it  formed  ? 
What  habits  does  proper  school  discipline  help  to  form  ? 
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JUNE  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PKOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

•  NOKMAL  SCHOOLS. 

PSYCH^OGY. 

Examiner. — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


Note. — Aiiswer  four  questions. 

1.  Define  the  Eepresentative  Faculty;  in  what  three  forms 
do  its  products  appear? 

2.  What  are  the  primary  laws  of  association  of  ideas  ?  Give 
an  illustration  of  the  working  of  each  law. 

3.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  functions  of  the  imagination. 

4.  What  does  Hopkins  consider  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  memory?  Explain  as  fully  as  you  can. 

5.  Define  with  illustrations:  Deduction  and  Induction. 

6.  Define  and  illustrate  the  terms:  Sensation  andSensability, 
Kepresentation  and  Conception. 

7.  Show  how  the  command  of  the  thoughts  may  be  acquired. 
What  is  the  intellectual  value  of  a  good  power  of  concentration? 
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DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

ARITHMETIC^METHODS. 

Examiner —  E.  White 


Four  questions  will  he  taken  as  a  full  paper. 

1.  What  method  would  you  follow  with  the  youngest  pupils  in 
regard  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  subject.  Give  reasons. 

2.  How  would  you  test  the  accuracy  of  a  child’s  knowledge 
(a)  of  the  value  of  the  digits  in  35,  (6)  of  the  ‘borrowing’  process 
in  subtraction,  (e)  of  the  fact  that  63  -f-  7  =  9  ? 

3.  (a)  By  what  means  would  you  endeavor  to  prevent  or  to 
cure  copying,  slowness,  inaccuracy  ? 

(b)  How  and  at  what  stages  would  you  teach  Multiplication 
and  Reduction  tables  ? 

4.  Give  notes,  with  illustrations,  of  first  explanatory  lessons  on 
addition  of  fractions. 

5.  To  what  points  would  you  chiefly  direct  the  attention  of 

your  pupils  in  solving  (a)  '006  *024;  (h)  ^  (c)  in  reduc- 

•  • 

ing  ’3246  to  a  vulgar  fraction  ? 

6.  Show  the  importance  of  Mental  Arithmetic  and  state  your 
method  of  teaching  it  to  a  senior  class. 
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DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

PRINCIPLES  &  PRANCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


1.  Discuss  briefly  the  place  of  Object  Lessons  in  Education. 
Mention  any  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  use  of  Object 
Lessons. 

2.  “  Words  without  ideas  are  valueless.”  Consider  briefly  the 

worth  of  IDEAS  WITHOUT  WORDS. 

3.  Outline  a  general  plan  for  the  systematic  development  of 
the  po2ver  of  expression. 

4.  What  is  Eetention?  The  cultivation  of  this  power  depends 
largely  on 

(1)  Kepetition, 

(2)  Attention. 

Discuss  these  conditions,  and  the  power  of  Sympathy  in  securing 
the  latter. 

5.  Consider,  as  fully  as  time  permits, 

(1)  Influence  of  motives  on  the  Will, 

(2)  Mode  of  disciplining  the  Will, 

(3)  Strength  of  Will  vs.  Obstinacy. 
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DECBMBEK  EXAMINATION,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PEOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

HYGIENE* 

Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


1.  Give  some  account  of  the  mechanism  and  action  of 
Eespiration. 

2.  Name — giving  their  sources — the  principal  impurities  con¬ 
tained  in  air. 

3.  What  are  the  points  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
sufficiency  of  ventilation  in  any  case? 

4.  How  would  you  try  to  improve  the  ventilation  in  an  im¬ 
perfectly  ventilated  school-room? 

5.  Write  briefly  on  alcohol,  considering 

(1)  Its  action  on  the  blood  and  brain, 

(2)  Its  value  as  food, 

(3)  Its  value  as  a  heat-producer. 
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(!:bucation  gi^j^artmcnt,  #ntario. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATION,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PKOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH. 

Examiner — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


Answer  six  questions,. 

1.  Write  out  the  following  as-  they  would  appear  if  fully  ex¬ 
pressed  : 

(Date  of  a  letter) — Toronto,  Dec.  17,  1886.  . 

(Address) — Mr.  John  Smith,  22  Duke  street,  London,  Ont. 

2.  Briefly  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  following  forms : — 

I  am  surprised  at  John's  refusing  to  go. 

I  am  surprised  at  John  refusing  to  go. 

3.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words  : 

Aggrandizement,  Bronchitis,  Neither, 

Alias,  Complaisance,  Slough, 

Bitumen,  Herbage,  Zenith. 

4.  Name  a  synonym  for  each  of  the  following  words,  and  frame 
separate  sentences  to  show  the  application  of  each  word  and  its 
synonym : 

Courage,  evidence,  total,  aid,  wise,  customary. 

5.  Punctuate  correctly  : 

He  died  Monday  night  Sept  19  1886 
Prosperity  shows  vice  adversity  virtue 
Pshaw  what  can  we  do 

The  cloth  being  removed  the  ^chairman  rose  and  said  ladies 
and  gentlemen  we  are  &c 

6.  Exemplify  the  proper  and  improper  uses  of  the  terms  male 
and  female. 

7.  Improve  where  necessary  ; 

Married,  on  the  5th  instant,  John  Jones  to  Sally  Brown. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  you  are  in  the  wrong. 

Several  alternatives  presented  themselves. 

You  have  already  been  informed  of  the  sale  of  Ford’s  theatre, 
where  Mr  Lincoln  was  assassinated  for  religious  purposes. 
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DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


SECOND  CLASS  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


1.  Show  how  you  would  teach  a  fourth  class  that  each  of  the 
following  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  may  perform  the  functions  of 
different  parts  of  speech : 

will,  only,  %vith  a  sword,  who  was  distracted. 

2.  Explain  the  terms,  tense,  number,  attributive,  'predicative, 
and  illustrate  your  answer  by  referring  to  the  following : — 

James,  the  gardener^ s  son,  digs  the  rich  soil  of  the  garden 
that  once  was  wild  land. 

3.  Write  a  definition  of  the  nominative  case,  and  give  notes  of 
a  lesson  on  three  of  its  uses. 

4.  “  Eead  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart. 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 

Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start.” 

Show  how  you  would  teach  the  classification  of  the  clauses 
and  phrases  in  this  stanza. 

5.  Write  notes  of  a  language  lesson  on  small  fruits. 


(ffibimitiou  Jl^j^arlnicut,  #niui‘io. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PKOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

HISTORY  OF~EDUCATION. 

Examiner — J.  Dearness. 


Answer  three  questions. 

1.  Contrast  the  method  of  teaching  language  pursued  by  Sturm 
with  that  advocated  by  Eatich. 

From  the  examination  of  these  two  methods  deduce  principles 
for  your  own  guidance  in  teaching  English  Literature. 

2.  Describe  the  province  of  each  of  the  four  classes  of  schools 
that  Comenius  proposed  to  establish. 

“  How  striking  and  how  powerful  is  the  reform  of  education 
here  proposed !  How  much  more  so  must  it  have  been  in  the  age 
of  Comenius !  Many  of  his  suggestions  have  become  common¬ 
places  to  ourselves,  but  many  of  them  as  we  read  them  pour  a  . 
new  light  upon  our  minds,  and  seem  to  us  the  expression  of  an 
idea  which  has  long  been  darkly  sensible.” 

Enumerate  the  “  suggestions  ”  that  seem  to  you  to  fall  with¬ 
in  the  description  of  the  quotation,  arranging  them  into  the  two 
classes  mentioned. 

3.  In  the  education  of  “  Lmile  ”  show  how  Eousseau  works  out 
his  dominant  idea  that  nature  is  itself  good  but  has  been  spoiled 
by  the  work  of  man. 

4.  “We  live  so  completely  in  the  system  that  Pestalozzi  helped 
to  form,  &c.” 

What  parts  of  it  are  due  wholly  or  in  considerable  part  to 
Pestalozzi  ? 

Show  the  relation  that  EroebeFs  work  bears  to  Pestalozzi’s. 

5.  On  Memory :  Examine  and  criticize  the  views  held  respect¬ 
ively  by  Eatich,  Montaigne,  Locke,  Kant  and  Bain. 
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Cfrdiication  Scpartmcnt,  ®ntario. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Examiner — J.  J.  Tilley. 


1.  State  clearly  the  difference  between  Education  and  In¬ 
struction. 

2.  By  what  general  principles  would  you  be  guided 

(a)  in  classifying  pupils, 

(h)  in  drawing  up  a  Time  Table  ? 

3.  “  Curiosity  is  the  parent  of  attention,  as  attention  is  the 
parent  of  memory.” 

Discuss  this  statement  and  speak  of  the  means  by  which  you 
would  endeavor  to  secure  voluntary  attention.' 

4.  Speak  of  School  Management  under  the  following  headings  : 
Size  of  Classes, 

Number  of  Classes, 

Comfort  of  pupils. 

Obedience. 

5.  What  are  the  principal  motives  which  a  teacher  may  properly 
bring  to  bear  upon  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to 
vigorous  action,  and  of  keeping  them  in  a  right  course  of  conduct? 
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DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


SECOND  CLASS  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

PiSYCHOLOaY. 

Examiner — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


1.  Distinguish  between  a  necessary  truth  and  a  contingent 
truth,  and  give  an  example  of  each.  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Faith  and  Belief? 

2.  Enumerate  what  Hopkins  calls  the  “  three  departments  of 
mental  furniture,'’  and  briefly  describe  the  characteristics  of  each. 

3.  Name  and  explain  the  three  things  on  which  the  cultivation 
of  the  memory  depends. 

4.  “  The  right  method  of  study  is  that  of  analysis  followed  by 
synthesis.”  Briefly  explain  this  theorem. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  Intuition  ?  Instinct  ?  Identity  ?  Con¬ 
sciousness  Abstraction  ?  Generalization  ?  Association  of  Ideas  ? 

6.  Describe  the  nature  and  relative  influence  of  “  Good  ”  and 
“  Obligation  ”  as  motives  to  choice. 
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Cbucation  ©ntaric. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


SECOND  CLASS  PEOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

MAC^TH. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


Lady  M.  Nought’s  had,  all’s  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 

’Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 

Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord  !  why  do  you  keep  alone,  5 

Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making  ; 

Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on?  Things  without  all  remedy, 

Should  be  without  regard;  what's  done,  is  done. 

Mach.  We  have  scotch’d  the  snake,  not  kill’d  it:  10 

She’ll  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 

But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer, 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 

In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams,  15 

That  shake  us  nightly ;  better  be  with  the  dead. 

Whom  -we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace. 

Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.  Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 

After  life’s  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well;  20 

Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 

Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 

Can  touch  him  further. 

Lady  M.  Come  on : 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o’er  your  rugged  looks : 

Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night.  25 

1.  Translate  into  ordinary  prose  the  figurative  language  in 
11.  10 — 12,  18 — 20,  and  24,  giving  the  force  of  the  figures. 

2.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  italicized  expressions. 

3.  Another  reading  for  1.  17  is  “to  gain  our  place”.  State 
which  you  prefer  and  assign  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  How  does  Macbeth  express  the  sentiments  in  11.  1 — 4? 
Explain  the  statement  that,  without  this  monologue  of  Lady 
Macbeth’s,  her  death  would  be  unintelligible  to  us. 

5.  Shew  to  what  extent  the  extract  is  characteristic  of  the 
speakers,  illustrating  by  reference  to  other  passages  in  the  poem. 

6.  What  emotions  should  be  expressed  in  reading  the  extract  ? 
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DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


SECOND  CLASS  PKOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

ALGEBRA^METHQDS. 

Examiner— 3 k^.  F.  White. 


Four  questions  will  he  taken  as  a  full  paper. 

1.  (a)  Develop  clearly  the  idea  of  a  co-efficient. 

(6)  Frame  simple  questions  illustrating  the  meaning  of  each 
of  the  signs  +,  — ,  in  Algebra. 

2.  How  would  you  explain  to  a  class  the  methods  of  finding 
the  H.  C.  F.  of  multinomial  expressions,  (a)  by  factoring,  (6)  by 
division  ?  Illustrate  your  answer. 

3.  Give  notes  of  lessons  on  (a)  Horner’s  Division,  (6)  Sym¬ 
metry. 

4.  Using  the  principles  of  Quest.  3,  lead  by  a  series  of  questions 
(a)  to  the  simplest  form  of 

(a-\-h-\-c)^ — {a-\-b)^  —  (b-\-c)^ — (c-f  ; 

(6)  to  the  expansion  of  {a-\-h-\-c)‘^  from  (a-|-6)2  . 

5.  Give  notes  of  an  introductory  lesson  on  simultaneous  equa¬ 
tions  of  two  unknown  quantities. 
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(tfbucation  #ntano. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATION,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PEOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

PHYSICS. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 


N.  B. — The  'percentage  values  of  the  answers  sent  up  will  he 
reoJconed  on  a  basis  o/  80^  q/  the  total  number  of  marks  as¬ 
signed  to  the  seven  questions. 


1.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  gridiron  pendulum  and  explain 
its  action. 

2.  Which  of  tlie  properties  of  water  eminently  tend  to  prevent 
sudden  changes  of  its  temperature  ? 

3.  Describe  the  construction  and  explain  the  use  of  any  simple 
form  of  hygrometer. 

4.  Why  is  a  mass  of  snow  or  of  pounded  glass  opaque  although 
composed  of  transparent  particles  ? 

5.  A  blue  glass  and  a  yellow  glass  overlapping  usually  appear 
green  by  transmitted  light,  whereas  their  colors  if  combined 
would  give  buff  or  grey  or  white.  Why  is  this  ? 

6.  State  briefly  the  theory  of  the  action  of  lightning  conductors. 

7.  Describe  the  structure  and  mode  of  action  of  the  Euhmkorff 
coil. 
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dEDutalion  gcpiirtimut,  #iitano. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PKOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Exammer — John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note.  — T/ie  candidate  is  requested  to  arrange  the  different  parts 
of  his  answers  to  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  under  the  following 
heads:  (1)  Experiment,  (2)  Observation,  and  (3)  Infer¬ 
ence. 

1.  You  are  given  an  opaque  receiver  known  to  contain  Cl, 
CO,  SO 2,  CH^,  or  atmospheric  air.  By  what  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  could  you  determine  most  simply  which  it  contains  ? 

2.  By  what  experiments  would  you  demonstrate  the  nature  of 
combustion  ? 

3.  How  would  you  shew  the  chief  uses  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
and  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  ? 

4.  Shew,  as  fully  as  time  will  permit,  the  value,  to  a  farmer,  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Chemistry;  and  the  value  to  a  teacher, 
of  a  training  in  its  method  of  study. 
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®dumtton  i^partment,  ®nterio. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

SECOND  CLASS  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

BOTANY. 

Examiner. — J.  C.  Glashan. 


1.  Describe  briefly  the  structure,  the  mode  of  growth  and  the 
use  to  the  plant  of  roots.  Name  an  example  of  a  plant  with  aerial 
roots. 

2.  Name  the  enveloping  and  the  essential  organs  of  the  flower 
and  give  a  morphological  comparison  of  foliage-leaves,  floral 
envelopes,  stamens  and  carpels. 

3.  Describe  briefly  the  general  process  of  plant  nutrition  and 
name  the  essential  elements  in  the  food  of  plants. 

4.  Give  the  chief  distinctive  characters  of  the  CruciferaB,  the 
Leguminosse,  the  Umbelliferae,  and  the  Lilliaceae.  Name  three 
common  examples  of  each  of  these  families. 
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JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTEANCE. 


BMADmG 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A 


In  the  examination  in  Beading,  the  local  examiners  shall 
use  one  or  more  of  the  following  passages,  paying  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  Pronunciation,  Emphasis,  Inflection,  and  Pause.  They 
shall  also  satisfy  themselves  by  an  examination  on  the  meaning 
of  the  reading  selection,  that  the  candidate  reads  intelligently  as 
well  as  intelligibly.  Twenty  lines,  at  least,  should  be  read  by 
each  candidate.  A  maximum  of  50  marks  may  be  allowed  for 
this  subject. 

I.  Before  Sedan,  -  -  pp.  199-200. 

H.  A  Christmas  Carol,  -  -  “  207-208. 

HI.  Canada  and  the  United  States,  “  289-291. 


(litluration  §cjarlin([nt,  ©ntario. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 

WRmNG. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Values 


8  1.  Write  the  following  letters  and  figures — T>,  E,  F, 

G,  J,  K,  M,  W,  Y,  sell,  qu,  mns,  Iph,  3,  5,  8,  0. 

2  2.  Write  the  following  passage 

The  savage  men  gathered  round  the  cage  that  mo¬ 
ment,  and  amidst  a  dead  silence  the  bird  uttered  some 
very  uncertain  chirps:  but  after  a  while  he  seemed  to 
revive  his  memories  and  poured  forth  his  soul  in  song. 


Sbunxtion  department,  (!j)ntaria* 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTKANCE. 

COM  POTION. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


NOTE.— ^  maximum  of  5  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 
Values. 


15 


20 


20 


1.  Change  the  following  from  the  direct  to  the  indirect 
form  of  narration  :  — 

“  Since  our  mother  died  we  have  not  had  a  single 
happy  hour.  Stepmother  beats  us  every  day  ;  and  if  we 
come  near  her  she  sends  us  off  with  a  kick.  We  have  to 
eat  the  stale  crusts  that  remain  from  meals.  Even  the 
little  dog  under  the  table  is  better  off  than  we 'are.  May 
Heaven  have  pity  on  us  !” 

2.  Combine  the  following  elements  so  as  to  form  com¬ 
plex  sentences  :  — 

(a)  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  certain  plant 
was  brought  to  England  for  the  first  time. 

The  plant  was  brought  to  England  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  plant  is  now  very  much  used. 

The  plant  is  called  tobacco. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh  had  sailed  to  America  in  search  of 
plants*. 

{h\  An  army  in  India  was  marching  up  a  hill. 

The  large  guns  were  drawn  by  elephants. 

The  large  guns  were  very  heavy. 

On  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  guns  a  soldier  was  sit¬ 
ting. 

The  soldier  was  very  tired. 

3.  Substitute  equivalents  for  the  italicized  portions  of 
the  following : — 

(a)  By  sundown  we  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Town,  and  began  to  inquire  for  lodgings. 

Many  a  time  the  people  of  Cape  Breton  boasted  to 
me  of  their  hospitality.  [over. 


Values. 


(h)  We  reached  at  last  the  summit  of  Cape  Smoky,  the 
harrier  that  for  two  days  had  fenced^  us  off  from 
the  northward. 

(c)  All  at  once  the  light  of  a  ruddy  sunset  filled  the 
Gulf  with  great  splendor,  and  we  stood  on  a  pin¬ 
nacle  in  the  midst  of  it. 

4.  Give  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  - 

Once  on  a  time,  as  ^sop  tells, 

A  man,  in  winter’s  iron  weather. 

Found  on  the  bare  and  wind-swept  fells 
A  snake,  its  coils  all  bound  together. 

He  raised  the  creature  from  the  ground. 

And  was  about  to  fling  it  by. 

When,  lo !  some  spark  of  life  he  found 
Still  glowing  in’ its  evil  eye. 


25 


5.  As  an  exercise  in  composition,  write  the  substance 
of  one  of  the  prose  literature  selections  prescribed  for  this 
examination. 


(Kdiiration  ©nfario. 


JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 

GRAMMAR. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note. — A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 


Values 


8  +  4 


1.  Make  lists  of  (1)  the  names,  (2)  the  asserting  wor4s, 
(3)  the  modifying  words,  and  (4)  the  connecting  words  in 
the  following  sentence ;  and,  if  there  are  any  words  in  it 
that  you  do  not  place  in  one  or  more  of  these  four  lists, 
state  what  they  do  in  the  sentence : 

James,  my  eldest  brother,  who  wished  much  to  speak 
to  me,  says  that,  edas!  he  has  to  go  hut  that  he 
will  return  to-morrow. 


1  +  8 


2.  What  is  meant  by  Syntax  ?  Explain,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  the  syntax  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  sentence 
in  the  foregoing  question. 


10 


3.  Construct  sentences  to  show  that  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  used  with  the  value  of  different  parts  of 
speech,  and  name  in  each  case  the  part  of  speech : 

ivell,  ivhen,  seing  him  go,  who  was  there. 


3X3  4.  Explain,  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of  “  gen- 

—9  der  ”  “inflection”,  and  “object”;  and  illustrate  by 
reference  to  each  example  of  these  terms  in 

James,  these  are  two  of  the  fish  that  your  brother  eaught 
ivith  his  rods. 


8 


5.  Name  the  different  classes  of  pronouns ;  and  ex¬ 
plain,  in  your  own  words,  the  meanings  of  the  names  you 
give  them,  illustrating  your  answer  by  reference  to  the 
following : 

the7n,  tho7i,  I,  tvho,  eaeh,  himself,  some,  this. 


[over. 


Val  lies 


8 


2 

2 


2 

2 

5 


8 

6 

2-f  2X 

5=12 


6.  Write  out  the  first  and  the  second  person  singular 
of  all  the  indicative  tenses  of  the  following  verlis,  that 
express  actions  wholly  past : 

lead,  seek,  give,  receive. 

7.  Correct,  where  necessary,  the  followdng,  giving  the 
reason  in  each  case  : 

{a)  Wanted.  A  young  man  to  take  charge  of  a  pair 
of  carriage  horses,  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind. 

(/>)  The  brightness  of  her  arms  and  apparel  were 
conspicuous  in  the  foremost  ranks. 

(c)  I  do  not  think  any  one  to  blame  for  taking  due 
care  of  their  health. 

I 

{(I)  During  the  last  century  no  prime  minister  has 
become  rich  in  office. 

{(i)  It  is  not  fit  for  such  as  me  and  you  to  sit  in  the 
same  place  with  the  rulers  of  the  land. 

(/)  A  squirrel  can  climb  a  tree  quicker  than  a  boy. 

8.  {a)  From  the  golden  dream  of  a  new  age,  irroyght 
peaceably  and  purely  by  the  slow  progress  of  intelligence, 
the  growth  of  letters,  the  development  of  human  virtue, 
the  lleformer  of  Wittenberg  turned  away  with  horror. 

{h)  Who  dreamed,  that  saw  his  maiden  grasp 
On  his  palfrey’s  broidered  reins. 

That  the  blood  of  the  old  Plantagenets 
Jfdfs  rannhig  in  his  veins? 

(1)  State  the  kind  of  each  of  the  clauses  in  the  above 
sentences. 

(2)  Write  out  on  separate  lines  the  different  parts  of 
the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  (a),  describing  the  use  of 
each  of  the  parts. 

(3)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  “parse”,  and 
parse  the  italicized  words  in  (u)  and  (h). 


% 


G 


Qiducation  Deunrtmcnt,  (Dntario. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTEANCE. 

ORTHOGRAPHY~AND  ORTHOEPY. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


Note. — Twenty-Jive  of  the  fifty  minutes  allowed  for  this  subject  are  to  he 
allotted  to  A,  which  is  to  be  read  to  the  candidates  three  times — the  first 
time  to  enable  them  to  collect  the  sense;  the  second  time,  to  enable  them  to 
write  down  the  words;  and  the  third,  for  review.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty - 
five  yninutes,  the  Presiding  Examiner  will  distribute  B  among  the  candi¬ 
dates,  who  will,  after  writing  their  answers,  fold  them  and  hand  them  in 
with  their  work  under  A.  Two  marJcs  are  to  be  deducted  for  each  mistake 
in  spelling,  and  one  for  each  mistake  in  pronunciation. 


-A. 

Political  economy  does  not  pretend  to  examine  all  the  causes 
of  happiness ;  and  those  moral  riches  which  can  be  bought  and 
sold  are  no  part  of  wealth  in  our  present  use  of  the  word.  The 
poor  man  who  has  a  good  conscience,  affectionate  friends,  and 
sound  health,  may  really  be  much  happier  than  the  rich  man 
who  is  deprived  of  such  blessings.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man 
need  not  lose  his  good  conscience,  and  his  other  sources  of  happi¬ 
ness,  when  he  becomes  rich  and  enjoys  all  the  interesting 
occupations  and  amusements  which  wealth  can  afford. 

apparition,  mediaeval,  temporarily,  doughty,  transferable, 
bivouacked,  obliquely,  placidly,  aerial,  complacently, 
rhetorician,  abysses,  beleaguerers,  nucleus,  pinnacle. 


* 


(Bdutalion  Separtmcnf,  (©ntario. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTBANCE. 

obthographyTnd  orthoepy. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


Indicate  fully  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words : 


tremendous,  ravine, 
heroine,  violent, 
Ardennes,  alien. 


Solferino,  hovering,  Notre  Dame, 
masculine,  cowardice,  Munich, 
bayonets,  sanguine,  extraordinary. 


Accent  the  following : 

harassed,  peremptory,  exigencies,  Genoa,  traversed, 
discipline,  precedence,  decorous,  area,  contemplating. 


9 


4 


t 


r' 


« • 


(KlUttntion  Dcgartmont,  Dnlario. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1880. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 

LITERATURE 

Examiner — John  Seatii,  B.A. 


Note. — A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 


Values. 


1. 


Burned  Marmion’s  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire ; 

And — “  This  to  me  !”  he  said, 

“  An  ’twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 

Such  hand  as  Marmion’s  had  not  spared 
To  cleave  the  Douglas’  head  ! 

“  And  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer. 

He  who  does  England’s  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 

May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate ; 

And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here. 

E’en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, — 

Here  in  thy  Hold,  thy  vassals  near, 

(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord^ 

And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword) — 

I  tell  thee,  thou’rt  defied ! 

And  if  thou  saidst,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 

Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  !’’ 


T) 


10 


15 


20 


14 

3 


[n]  Explain  the  meanings  of  “Burned  like  fire”  “his 
very  frame”,  “An  ’twere  not  for  thy  hoary  l)eard”, 
“Spared  to  cleave”,  “thy  pitch  of  pride”;  “peer”, 
11.  7  and  17. 

[h]  Arrange  the  words  in  11.  1  and  2  in  the  usual  order 
of  the  words  in  a  sentence. 


9 

4 


1  +  3 


[c]  This  to  me' \  Supply  the  words  left  out  here, 
and  explain  how  Marmion  came  to  leave  them  out.  By 
means  of  a  paraphrase  express  fully  what  this  exclama¬ 
tion  means. 

[J]  What  opinion  does  Marmion  hold  of  England? 
Give  your  reasons  for  your  answer. 

[e]  To  whom  are  11.  14  and  15  addressed,  and  what 
did  those  addressed  mean  by  their  actions?  [over. 


Values. 


3 

4  4-3 

2 

44  3 


2 

3X6  = 
18 


4  +  4 

6 


[/]  Explain  the  reasons  for  the  unusual  punctuation 
marks  in  11.  12,  14,  and  15. 

\f/]  Give  in  a  few  words  the  statements  Marmion 
makes  here,  and  tell  why  he  uses  the  words  “  Such  hand 
as  Marmion’s”,  and  the  words  in  11.  17-19. 

[h]  Point  out  a  very  bad  rhyme  in  this  passage. 

[fj  Name  the  emphatic  words  in  11.  3  and  8-10.  What 
feelings  should  be  expressed  in  reading  “This  to  me”? 

2.  The  closing  scene  of  French  dominion  in  Canada 
was  marked  l)y  circumstances  of  deep  and  peculiar  in¬ 
terest.  The  pages  of  romance  can  furnish  no  more  strik¬ 
ing  episode  than  the  battle  of  Quebec.  The  skill  and 
daring  of  the  plan  which  brought  on  the  combat,  and  the 
success  and  fortune  of  its  execution,  are  unparalleled.  A 
broad  open  plain,  offering  no  advantages  to  either  party, 
was  the  field  of  fight.  The  contending  armies  were  near¬ 
ly  equal  in  military  strength,  if  not  in  numbers.  The 
chiefs  of  both  were  already  men  of  honorable  fame. 
France  trusted  firmly  in  the  wise  and  chivalrous  Mont¬ 
calm.  England  trusted  hopefully  in  the  young  and 
heroic  Wolfe.  The  magnificent  stronghold,  which  was 
staked  upon  the  issue  of  the  strife,  stood  close  at  hand. 
For  miles  and  miles  around,  the  prospect  extended  over 
as  fair  a  land  as  ever  rejoiced  the  sight  of  man — moun¬ 
tain  and  valley,  forest  and  waters,  city  and  solitude, 
grouped  together  in  forms  of  almost  ideal  beauty.  ^ 

[u]  What  is  the  subject  of  this  paragraph?  ' 

[h\  Give  for  each  of  the  following  a  meaning  that  may 
be  put  for  it  in  the  above:  “  The  closing  scene  of  French 
dominion  ”,  “  execution  ”,  “  unparalleled  ”,  “  equal  in 
military  strength,  if  not  in  numbers  ”,  “  which  was  staked 
upon  the  issue  of  the  strife”,  “in  forms  of  almost  ideal 
beauty”. 

[c]  Name  some  of  the  “circumstances  of  deep  and 
peculiar  interest”,  and  show  that  the  statement  in  the 
second  sentence  is  a  just  one. 

[d]  Justify,  from  what  you  know  of  the  lives  of  Mont¬ 
calm  and  Wolfe,  the  use  of  the  italicized  words  in 
‘  ‘  France  trusted  firmly  in  the  ivise  and  chivalrous  Mont¬ 
calm.  England  trusted  hopefully  in  the  young  and  heroic 
Wolfe”. 


Values. 

3 

2-f  2 

6 


[c]  Explain  the  reason  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
nouns  in  ‘  ‘  mountain . . .  solitude  ’  ’ . 

[f]  Distinguish  the  meanings  of  “success”  and  “for¬ 
tune”,  and  “episode”  and  “event”. 


3.  Make  a  brief  statement  of  the  lessons  you  have 
learned  for  your  guidance  in  life,  from  the  selection  en¬ 
titled  “The  Truant”. 


():(!iirafioii  Di’partim’iil.  ODiiiano. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  188G. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Note. — A  maxiwMm  of  5  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 


Values. 


12 


10 


G 

12 


1.  (a)  Multiply  the  sum  of  forty-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  thirty-nine  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  by  their  difference,  and  divide 
the  product  by  sixty-four. 

(h)  The  product  of  four  numbers  is  827G58432  ;  the 
first  number  is  12,  the  product  of  the  second  and  third  is 
144  ;  find  the  fourth. 

2.  Make  out  a  bill  of  the  following  articles:  — 

1  piece  of  flannel  28 J  yds.  at  68  cents  a  yard; 

35  yds.  of  calico  at  15  cents  a  yard ; 

3J  doz.  pairs  of  stockings  at  $2.10  a  doz.; 

7  pairs  of  gloves  at  90  cents  a  pair ; 

12|  yds.  Irish  linen  at  $1.12  a  yard; 

4  pairs  of  muslin  curtains  at  $4.20  a  pair. 

3.  What  will  it  cost  to  fence  a  lot  of  49  ft.  front  and 
180  ft.  depth  at  $1.15  a  foot  ? 

4.  (a)  A  horse  worth  $170  and  3  cows  worth  $36  each, 
were  exchanged  for  14  calves  and  $82.  Find  the  value 
of  a  calf. 

(b)  A  farmer  sold  an  equal  number  of  horses,  cows, 
and  calves,  receiving  $3540  for  the  whole,  Valuing  a 
horse  at  $69,  a  cow  at  $37,  and  a  calf  at  $12,  find  the 
number  of  each. 


16 

i.e. 

6  +  10 


5.  (a)  What  sum  of  money  will  j)roduce  $300  interest 
in  2-J  years  at  6^,  simple  interest? 

(6)  At  what  rate  per  cent.,  simple  interest,  will  a 
sum  of  money^  amount  to  3  times  itself  in  25  years  ? 

[over. 


Values. 


14 


15 


15 


6.  Divide  SIOOO  among  A,  B,  and  C,  so  that  A  may 
have  $60  more  than  B,  and  twice  as  much  as  C. 

7.  5  men  can  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  20  days  ; 
after  working  15  days  they  are  joined  by  another  man 
and  the  whole  work  is  completed  in  19  days.  What 
fraction  of  the  whole  work  is  done  by  the  sixth  man  ? 

8.  In  a  440  yards  bicycle  race  A  can  give  to  B  20  yds. 
start,  and  to  C  30  yards.  B  and  C  ride  a  440  yards  race 
starting  even.  By  how  much  does  B  win  ? 


Note.- 

Values 


6^2 


6  +  3 
+  8 


3X4 

-=12 


3X4 

=12 


3X3 

=9 


3X3 

=9 

2X4 

=8 


(ihliinitioii  ItL'parlmi;nt,  Onlario. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 

HISTORY. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 

A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  be  allowed  for  neatness. 


1.  Make  a  list  of  the  leading  events  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Justify  his  .title  to  he  called  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  the  English  sovereigns. 

2.  Name  in  order  the  Stuart  sovereigns,  stating  what 
claim  each  of  them  had  to  the  crown.  Describe  their 
general  character,  and  state  what  good  and  what  bad 
effects  resulted  to  their  subjects  from  their  bad  qualities. 

3.  Name  two  great  British  political  leaders  and  two 
great  British  military  leaders  that  lived  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Georges,  stating  what  each  of  them  did  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 

4.  Make  a  list,  with  dates,  of  what  you  think  are  the 
four  most  important  events  that  have  taken  place  in 
Britain  since  1837,  explaining  the  causes  and  the  results 
of  each  of  them. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  any  three  of  the  following,  stating 
why  they  are  noteworthy  in  history: 

Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  Eobert  Burns,  Longfellow,  and  Tennyson. 

6.  State,  with  reasons,  what  you  think  wrong  in  the 
conduct  of  Eichard  I,  Charles  11,  and  Walpole. 

7.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  meanings  of  any  four  of 
the  following : 

Party  Government,  Eesponsihle  Government,  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  People,  The  Eule  of  the  Whig- 
Nobles,  Federal  Union,  Legislative  Union,  The 
Social  Condition  of  the  People,  The  Habeas  Cor- 
2)us  Act. 


Note 

Value 

15 

5 

10 

10 

10 

8 

11 

0 


®buation  gcpiirtmcnt,  ®nt:uio* 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTEANCE. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Examiner — J.  E,  Hodgson,  M.A. 


A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  be  allowed  for  neatness. 


1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  County  in  which  your 
Public  School  is  situated  and  (a)  mark  the  position  of  the 
chief  towns  and  villages,  (6)  name  its  boundaries,  (c)  in¬ 
dicate  the  course  of  any  railways  within  it. 

2.  Name  in  consecutive  order  the  waters,  which  separ¬ 
ate  Ontario  from  the  United  States. 

3.  Give  the  situation  of  five  important  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  show  how  their  importance  is  affected 
by  their  situation. 

4.  Define  and  give  an  example  (with  situation)  of  each 
of  the  following : — first  meridian,  strait,  archipelago,  firth, 
volcano. 

5.  Account  for  the  formation  of :  dew,  winds,  tides, 
ice-bergs,  fogs. 

6.  Name  and  give  the  situation  of  the  capitals  of  the 
different  countries  of  Europe. 

7.  Where  and  for  what  noted  are  the  following  :  York 
Factory,  Port  Moodie,  Father  Point,  Liverpool,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Suez  Canal,  Khartoum,  Japan  Islands,  Australia, 
Portland,  Philadelphia. 

8.  Mention  the  chief  natural  products  of  Canada  under 
the  following  heads  :  — the  farm,  the  mine,  the  forest. 


Olilucatioii  CIcpartmcnt,  Ontario. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1881.. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


DRAWING. 


Examiner— JoYm  Seatii,  B.A. 


Values 


5 


G 


1.  Draw  two  horizontal  lines  3  inches  long  and  1  inch 
apart.  Lay  off  the  intervening  space  into  squares.  Di¬ 
vide  each  square  into  16  smaller  squares.  On  this  plan, 
draw  any  variety  of  the  Gfreek-Fret.  Draw  a  horizontal 
line  J  inch  above  and  below  the  plan. 

2.  Draw  a  square  with  inches  side.  Sketch  its  di¬ 
agonals  and  diameters.  By  the  aid  of  these  construction 
lines  and  any  guide  points  you  may  wish  to  add,  draw 
the  outline  of  the  Dog-tooth  ornament. 

3.  Draw  an  upright  line  2  inches  long.  Through  each 
extremity  sketch  a  horizontal  line  extending  ^  inch  to 
the  left  and  the  right  of  the  upright  line.  Join  the  ends 
of  the  horizontal  lines  by  perpendiculars.  By  the  aid  of 
these  guide  lines  and  any  others  you  may  require,  draw 
the  outline  of  a  side  view  of  a  vase,  with  neck  J  the 
height  of  the  body — the  body  being  based  upon  an  oval. 


4.  Draw  the  side  view  of  a  key  of  a  common  door  lock. 


5.  A  block  of  wood,  inches  long  with  ends  ^  inch 
square,  is  standing  in  an  upright  position.  Make  a 
drawing  of  the  upper  end  and  also  of  one  of  its  sides. 


5 


(Sducation  iepartment,  (©utario. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


COMPOOTION. 

jj,  .  fM.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 
Examiners  ;  i  y  o  ry  k 
John  death, B. A. 


Note — A 
Values. 


maximum  of  5  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 
33  marks  necessary  to  pass. 


5 


1.  Express  in  the  direct  or  prose  order : 

(a)  “  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 

Had,  in  her  sober  livery,  all  things  clad.” 


5 


(6)  Distinguish  between  a  verse  and  a  stauza  in  poetry. 


6 

10 


2.  Combine  the  following  into  simple  sentences : 

(а)  The  sun  arose  and  we  pursued  our  journey. 

(б)  Sir  Thomas  More  returned  with  joy  into  the  obscur¬ 

ity  of  private  life. 

Sir  Thomas  More  resigned  the  seals  as  Chancellor. 

Sir  Thomas  More  divided  his  time  between  study 
and  devotion. 


3.  Combine  the  following  into  a  complex  sentence : 

The  sponge  is  the  soft  skeleton  of  a  sea  animal. 

It  consists  of  a  great  number  of  tubes. 

These  are  lined  during  the  life  of  the  animal  with 
soft  flesh. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 


4.  Write  in  prose  form  the  following,  preserving  the 
sense  but  changing,  where  you  can,  the  words  : 

“  The  merchant’s  word 
Delighted  the  master  heard ; 

For  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 
Giveth  grace  unto  every  art. 

[over. 


Values. 


A  quiet  smile  played  round  his  lips, 

As  the  eddies  and  dimples  of  the  tide 
Play  round  the  bows  of  ships, 

That  steadily  at  anchor  ride. 

And  with  a  voice  that  was  full  of  glee, 

He  answered,  ‘  Ere  long  we  will  launch 
A  vessel  as  goodly,  and  strong,  and  staunch, 
As  ever  weathered  a  wintry  sea.’  ” 


20 


5.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  or  relative  inviting  him  to 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  you. 


10  6.  (a)  Write,  in  the  indirect  form  of  speech,  the  fol¬ 

lowing  :  “  I  wish,”  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
“  that  I  was  asleep.”  “  Your  honor,”  replied  the  corporal, 
“  is  too  much  concerned.” 

15  (b)  Substitute  other  and  appropriate  words  in  the 

following  passage  for  those  printed  in  Italics: — “The 
Spaniards  while  thus  employed  were  surrounded  by  the 
natives,  who  gazed  in  silent  admiration^  upon  actions 
which  they  could  not  comprehend^  and  of  which  they  did 
not  foresee  the  consequences'^ 


24 


7.  Correct,  where  necessary,  the  following : — 

Harvey  invented  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

I  felt  awful  bad  at  his  conduct. 

The  man  was  very  different  then  to  what  he  is  now. 

Distribute  those  apples  among  James  and  his  three 
brothers. 

Our  climate  is  quite  as  healthy  as  those  of  France 
and  Italy. 

His  boss  tried  that  little  game  when  he  donated  the 
money. 


C 


CJdutation  Sejartment,  (©ntai’io. 
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DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


Eocaminers : 


DRAWING. 


(  M.  J.  Khlly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 
(  John  Seath,  B.A. 


Values. 


6 


8  marks  necessary  to  pass. 


1.  Draw  from  memory  a  pentagonal  ornament,  consist¬ 
ing  of  circles  and  semi-circles. 


6  2.  Make  a  geometrical  drawing  of  a  two-bladed  knife, 

the  blades  open,  one  at  an  angle  of  90°  with  the  handle. 

6  3.  Define  the  terms:  elevation,  plan,  front  elevation, 

and  side  elevation. 


7  4.  Make  a  working  or  constructive  drawing  of  some 

common  object,  as  a  chair  or  a  table. 

7  5.  Give  a  perspective  drawing  of  a  door  and  casement, 

when  the  door  is  opened  towards  the  spectator ;  also  when 
opened  from  the  spectator. 
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DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Examiners : 


W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 
J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Note. — Only  9  questions  are  to  he  attempted.  A  maximum  of  5 
■marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 

Values 


11  1.  Simplify  ^  —  f  of  f  +  Vr  many 

times  the  result  is  contained  in  f -r-  (-|-  of  ^  —  ^). 

11  2.  Divide  the  product  of  ’037  and  *0025  hy  the  sum 

of  *9,  *02  and  *005. 


11 


3.  If  a  road  is  four  rods  wide  how  many  miles  of  it 
will  make  ten  acres? 


11 


11 


11 


4.  A  lot  150  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide  is  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  close  board  fence  6  feet  high ;  what  will 
the  boards  cost  at  $12.50  per  thousand  feet? 

5.  A  farmer  bought  a  number  of  horses  and  cows  for 
$2,000.  There  were  three  times  as  many  cows  as 
horses  and  a  horse  cost  twice  as  much  as  a  cow.  If  each 
horse  cost  $80  how  many  cows  did  he  buy  ? 

6.  A  man  has  a  salary  of  $400  a  year  and  has  $500 
in  the  bank.  If  he  spends  $500  a  year,  in  what  time 
will  his  money  be  all  gone  ? 


11 


7.  What  will  a  dollar  amount  to  in  3  years  219  days 
at  7|-  per  cent,  per  annum? 


11 


8.  A  man  borrows  $900,  for  the  use  of  which  he 
has  to  pay  $3  a  month  ;  how  long  will  he  have  had  it 
when  the  interest  is  50c.  on  every  dollar  borrowed  ? 


[over. 


Values 


12 


9.  A  dealer  sold  an  article  for  $8.10  and  lost  10  per 
cent. ;  at  what  selling  price  would  he  have  gained  10  per 
cent.? 


12 


10.  How  can  you  tell,  without  actually  dividing, 
whether  a  number  can  be  divided  by  9  without  leaving  a 
remainder  ? 


12  11.  If  a  cow  gives  12qt.  Ipt.  of  milk  every  day  and  11b. 

8oz.  of  butter  can  be  made  from  25qt.  of  milk,  how 
many  lbs.  of  butter  can  be  made  in  one  week  from  the 
milk  of  16  cows? 

12  12.  A  man  bought  a  quantity  of  tea  supposed  to  be 

done  up  in  packages  of  1  lb.  each,  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  $64;  on  weighing  them,  however,  it  was  found  that 
each  package  was  1  oz.  too  light — how  much  should  he 
pay  for  the  tea? 


(Bducation  leprtment,  Ontario. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


DICTATION. 


Examiners : 


John  Seath,  B.A. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 


Note  for  the  Presiding  Examiner.— This  paper  is  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  candidates.  It  is  to  be  read  to  the  candidates  three 
times — the  first  time,  to  enable  them  to  collect  the  sense ; 
the  second  time,  to  enable  them  to  write  the  words ;  and  the 
third,  for  review. 

A  maximum  0/  50  marks  may  he  allowed  for  this  subject.  One 
mark  to  he  deducted  for  each  mis-spelt  word.  A  maximum 
of  5  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness.  Time  for  this 
paper,  3.10 — 4  p.m. 


In  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  mountains  are  more  lofty, 
the  peaks  and  higher  shoulders  of  the  hills  gleam  white  all  the 
year  with  unmelted  snow.  Hardly  anything  in  the  world  will 
impress  you  so  much  as  the  silence  and  grandeur  of  these  high 
snowy  regions.  Seen  from  the  valleys,  the  mountains  look  so 
vast  and  distant,  so  white  and  pure,  yet  catching  up  so  wonder¬ 
fully  all  the  colours  which  glow  in  the  sky  at  morn  or  even,  that 
they  seem  bo  you  at  first  rather  parts  of  the  heaven  above  than  of 
the  solid  earth  on  which  we  live.  But  it  is  when  you  climb  up 
fairly  into  their  midst  that  their  wonderful  stateliness  comes  full 
before  you.  Peaks  and  pinnacles  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness 
glisten  against  the  dark  blue  of  the  sky,  streaked  here  and  there 
with  lines  of  purple  shadow,  or  with  knobs  of  the  dark  rock  pro¬ 
jecting  through  the  white  mantle  which  throws  far  and  wide  its 
heavy  folds  over  ridge  and  slope,  and  sends  long  tongues  of  blue 
ice  down  to  the  meadows  and  vineyards  of  the  valleys. 

If  he  has  the  gift  of  prophecy,  let  him  prophesy. 

The  sculjjtor,  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  produced  a  statue 
which  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture. 

This  kind  of  ware  will  soon  wear  away  the  clothes  I  gave  him 
to  wear. 
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DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


GRAMMAE. 


Examiners : 


John  Seath,  B.A. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 


Note. — A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 

33  marks  necessary  to  pass. 


Values. 


2-f  6 


1.  This  needless  pursuit  after  glittering  trifles,  the 
poetess,  by  a  well  concealed  moral,  represents  to  have  been 
the  only  means  of  destroying  her  hero. 

(a)  Classify  and  analyze  the  above  sentence. 


2X8=r 

16 

10 


(b)  Parse  the  italicized  words. 

(c)  Ee-write  the  sentence,  changing,  where  possible, 
the  number  of  each  of  the  nouns,  and  making,  in  the 
other  words,  the  changes  that  are  needed  to  suit 
these  changes. 


2,  Auxiliary,  apposition,  phrase,  clause. 


3X4= 

12 


Explain,  in  your  own  words,  the  meaning  of  each  of 
the  above  terms,  selecting  examples,  where  you  can,  from 
the  following  sentence : 

Having  left  the  Garden  City,  where  his  friends  lived, 
he  returned  to  his  place  of  business. 


2X7  = 
14 


3.  Distinguish  the  meanings  of 

(a)  He  likes  you  better  than  me  and  He  likes  you  better 

than  I ; 

(b)  The  horse  and  buggy  is  at  the  door  and  The  horse 

and  buggy  are  at  the  door ; 

(c)  He  was  going  home.  He  went  home,  and  He  had 

gone  home. 


[OVER. 


Values, 


1X16 
=  16 


2X10 
=  20 


4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 


4.  As  far  as  possible,  classify  the  words  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  as  (a)  words  that  are  names,  (6)  words  that 
state,  (c)  words  that  modify,  and  (d)  words  that  connect : 

Oh !  how  true  it  is  that  the  man  who  desires  to  suc¬ 
ceed  must  attend  to  his  duties  both  public  and 
private  I 

5.  Form  sentences  to  show  the  different  grammatical 
values  that  may  be  given  to  loves^  lovedy  each,  and  either. 
State,  in  each  case,  the  grammatical  value. 

6.  Correct,  where  necessary,  the  following,  giving  the 
reason  in  each  case  : 

(a)  I  and  my  sister  felt  vexed  because  we  came  late 

to  dinner. 

(b)  Between  you  and  I,  he  is  not  so  clever  as  he  thinks. 

(c)  Thinks  I  to  myself  there’s  burglars  somewheres 

here. 

(d)  The  cook  wont  give  me  none  of  his  sauces. 

(e)  This  is  one  of  the  easiest  grammar  papers  that  has 

ever  been  set. 

(/)  The  Moor,  seizing  an  enormous  bolster,  full  of  rage 
and  fury,  smothers  her. 

(g)  The  troupe  were  composed  of  whites  and  negros, 

who  had  two  banjos  and  sung  a  number  of  solos. 

(h)  Who  are  he  and  you  talking  to  ? 
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Note — Only  8  questions  are  to  he  attempted.  A  maximum  of  5 
marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 

Values. 


10 

10 


10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


1.  What  counties  of  Ontario  border  on  Niagara  river  ? 
Lake  St.  Clair  ?  Lake  Simcoe  ? 

2.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  relative  position  of  Lake 
St.  Clair,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Ontario,  with  their  con¬ 
necting  rivers,  and  mark  the  position  of  Toledo,  Toronto, 
Kingston,  Cleveland,  Hamilton,  Buffalo,  Long  Point 
Island,  and  Oswego. 

3.  Name  the  largest  rivers  of  South  America  and  their 
tributaries. 

4.  What  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Prance  ? 
What  forms  the  eastern  boundary  ?  What  mountains  and 
waters  on  the  south  ? 

5.  Where  and  for  what  noted  are  the  following  ;  —  Bay 
of  Pundy,  Odessa,  Tokio,  Quebec,  Banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  New  York,  The  River  Clyde,  San  Marino,  Madrid, 
Alexandria  ? 

6.  Whence  do  we  get  our  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cotton  and 
coal  ? 

7.  What  are  the  Trade  Winds  ?  Why  are  they  so 
called  ?  How  are  they  caused  ? 

8.  By  what  different  railway  routes  could  you  go  from 
Toronto  to  Ottawa  ? 

9.  Name,  in  order,  the  countries  which  border  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

10.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  position  of  Alberta,  As- 
siniboia,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 
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DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTEANCE. 


HISTORY. 


E,  .  (  John  Seath,  B.A. 

Examiners  :<  ^jr  r  titt-w  tt  t) 

(  M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 


Candidates  may  take  any  five  of  the  English  History  questions, 
Marks  made  in  Canadian  History  to  he  awarded  as  a 
bonus. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  he  allowed  for  neatness. 

25  marks  necessary  to  pass. 

Values. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  any  three  great  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  England  since  Victoria  became  queen. 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


10 


15 


•  2.  Explain  how  it  is  that  the  power  of  the  English 
sovereign  is  now  less  than  it  was  three  centuries  ago. 

3.  What  caused  the  Great  Eebellion  in  England  ? 
Write  brief  notes  on  the  chief  persons  on  the  side  of  the 
Eoundheads.  What  were  the  results  of  the  struggle  ? 

4.  State,  as  fully  as  you  can,  why  the  reign  of  Alfred 
the  Great  is  remarkable. 

5.  Give,  with  reasons,  your  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  Charles  I. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  any  two  of  the  following : 

Marlborough,  Nelson,  Gladstone,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 

Dickens,  the  Black  Prince,  the  Peasants’  War. 

CANADIAN  HISTORY. 

7.  How  did  the  French  obtain  possession  of  Canada, 
and  under  what  circumstances  did  the  English  acquire  it? 

8.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  following : 

The  Act  of  Union,  The  Ashburton  Treaty,  The  Brit^ 
ish  North  America  Act. 
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DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 

LITERATURE. 


Examiners 


(  J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

I  W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A. 


Note. — All  candidates  must  take  section  A.  A  choice  is  allowed 
between  sections  B.  and  C.,  hut  candidates  must  confine 
themselves  to  the  section  they  choose. 

A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  he  added  for  neatness. 


Values. 


2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 
3 


2 


24 


5 

6 

10 


A. 

Scrooge  was  better  than  his  word.  He  did  it  all,  and  in¬ 
finitely  more;  and  to  Tiny  Tim,  a  weakly,  delicate  child  of 
Bob  Cratchit’s,  he  was  a  second  father.  He  became  as  good 
a  friend,  as  good  a  master,  as  good  a  man,  as  the  good  old 
city  knew,  or  any  other  good  old  city,  town,  or  borough  in  the 
good  old  world.  Some  people  laughed  to  see  the  alteration 
in  him,  but  he  let  them  laugh,  and  little  heeded  them ;  for  he 
was  wise  enough  to  know  that  nothing  ever  happened  on  this 
globe  for  good  at  which  some  people  did  not  have  their  fill  of 
laughter  in  the  outset ;  and  knowing  that  such  as  these  would 
be  blind  any  way,  he  thought  it  quite  as  well  that  they  should 
wrinkle  up  their  eyes  in  grins,  as  have  the  fnalady  in  less  at¬ 
tractive  form.  His  own  heart  laughed ;  and  that  was  quite 
enough  for  him.  It  was  always  said  of  him,  that  he  knew 
how  to  keep  Christmas  well  if  any  man  alive  possessed  the 
knowledge.  May  that  be  truly  said  of  us,  and  all  of  us  ! 

1.  Explain  concisely  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  por¬ 
tions  of  the  passage. 

2.  How  had  Scrooge  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  Bob 
Cratchit  ?  Eefer  to  incidents  mentioned  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  lesson  in  support  of  your  answer. 

3.  “  He  knew  how  to  keep  Christmas  well.”  What 
was  his  method  of  keeping  Christmas  ? 

4.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  Christmas  ?  What 
sort  of  feelings  should  the  season  inspire  ?  Why  ? 

5.  How  does  Addison,  in  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  represent 

(a)  the  duration  of  human  life,  and  (h)  its  cares  and 
passions  ?  [over. 


B. 


“  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied; 

Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide  ; 

And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 

To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 

There  are  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far, 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.” 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet,  the  knight  took  it  up; 

He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup ; 

She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 

With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand  ere  her  mother  could  har, — 

“Now  tread  we  a  measure  !”  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume : 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  “  ’Twere  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.” 

6.  Explain  concisely  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  por¬ 
tions  of  the  passage. 

7.  (a)  “  Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its 
tide.”  What  object  has  Lochinvar  in  making  this  state¬ 
ment  ? 

(h)  “  With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye.” 
Account  for  the  smile  and  the  tear. 

(c)  “  While  her  mother  did  fret  and  her  father  did 
fume.”  Would  the  sentiment  be  as  natural  if  Scott  had 
written,  “  While  her  father  did  fret  and  her  mother  did 
fume  ”  ?  Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

{d)  Account  for  the  opinion  of  the  bride-maidens, 
“  ’Twere  better,  etc.” 

(e)  Point  out  the  emphatic  words  in  lines  2, 4,  and  6. 
Give  a  reason  in  each  case. 

8.  Quote  a  stanza  of  the  poem,  other  than  those  printed 
above. 


c. 


In  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  you  found  him ; 

He  died  with  his  face  to  you  all: 

Yet  bury  him  here  where  around  him 
You  honor  your  bravest  that  fall. 

Venetian,  fair -featured,  and  slender, 

He  lies  shot  to  death  in  his  youth. 

With  a  smile  on  his  lips,  over -tender 
For  any  mere  soldier's  dead  mouth. 

No  stranger,  and  yet  not  a  traitor! 

Though  alien  the  cloth  on  his  breast. 

Underneath  it  how  seldom  a  greater 
Young  heart,  has  a  shot  sent  to  rest! 

By  your  enemy  tortured  and  goaded 

To  march  with  them,  stand  in  their  file, 

His  musket  (see!)  never  was  loaded — 

He  facing  your  guns  with  that  smile. 

As  orphans  yearn  on  to  their  mothers, 

He  yearned  to  your  patriot  hands, — 

“  Let  me  die  for  our  Italy,  brothers. 

If  not  in  your  ranks,  by  your  hands  ! 

6.  Explain  concisely  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  por¬ 
tions  of  the  passage. 

7.  (a)  “In  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  you  found  him;”. 
Arrange  the  words  in  natural  order.  What  is  gained  by 
the  inverted  order  ? 

(6)  “Let  me  die  for  our  Italy,  brothers ”.  What  is 
there  to  show  that  he  died  fighting  for  Italy,  not  against 
her  ? 

(c)  “  He  facing  your  guns  with  that  smile  What 
smile  ? 

(d)  “  If  not  in  your  ranks,  by  your  hands  ”.  Sup¬ 
ply  the  omitted  words. 

(c)  Point  out  the  emphatic  words  in  lines  8,  9, 
and  20.  Give  a  reason  in  each  case. 

8.  Quote  two  stanzas  of  the  poem,  other  than  those 
printed  above. 


Values. 
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WRITING. 


Examiners : 


J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 
W.  H.  Bollard,  M.A. 


1.  Write  each  of  the  following  letters  and  combinations 
of  letters  three  times  : — 

By  Ey  Gy  Hy  Wy  Zy  JiV  y  tTlVy  UUy  WVy  fyg. 


2.  Write  the  following  passage;— 


12 


Xerxes,  having  lost  in  his  last  fight,  together  with 
20,000  other  soldiers  and  captains,  two  of  his  own  breth¬ 
ren,  began  to  doubt  what  inconvenience  might  befall  him. 
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In  the  examination  in  Beading,  the  local  examiners  shall 
use  one  or  more  of  the  following  passages,  paying  special  attention 
to  Pronunciation,  Emphasis,  Inflection,  and  Pause.  They  shall 
also  satisfy  themselves  by  an  examination  on  the  meaning  of  the 
reading  selection,  that  the  candidate  reads  intelligently  as  well  as 
intelligibly.  Twenty  lines,  at  least,  should  be  read  by  each  can- 
didate.  A  maximum  of  50  marks  may  be  allowed  for  this 


subject. 

I.  The  Truant, .  pp.  46 —  50. 

II.  Jacques  Cartier, .  “  161 — 163. 

III.  The  Capture  of  Quebec, .  “  233 — 239. 


(Irbucalion  Jlcjoartmcut,  ®ntano. 


ALGOMA  AND  PAERY  SOUND 

TEACHERS’  EXAMINATIONS,  JULY,  1886. 

DICTATION  AND  SPELLING. 


This  paper  is  not  to  be  seen  by  the  Candidates.  A  and 
B  are  to  be  read,  each  three  times  to  the  Candidates  ;  the  first 
time  to  enable  them  to  collect  the  sense ;  the  second  time  to 
enable  them  to  write  down  the  words,  and  the  third  time  for 
review. 

C  is  to  be  read  to  the  Candidates  twice,  the  first  time  to 
enable  them  to  write  down  the  words,  and  the  second  for  review. 


Values. 


A 


Deeper  in  the  shadow  of  the  pavilion  and  busied  with 
the  task  his  new  master  had  imposed,  sat  the  Nubian 
slave,  with  his  back  rather  turned  towards  the  king.  He 
had  finished  adjusting  and  cleaning  the  hauberk  and 
brigandine,  and  was  now  busily  employed  on  a  broad 
buckler,  of  unusual  size,  and  covered  with  steel  plating, 
which  Richard  often  used  in  reconnoitring  or  actually 
storming  fortified  places,  as  a  more  effectual  protection 
against  missile  weapons,  than  the  narrow  triangular 
shield  used  on  horseback. 


B 

The  closing  scene  of  French  dominion  in  Canada  was 
marked  by  circumstances  of  deep  and  peculiar  interest. 
The  pages  of  romance  can  furnish  no  more  striking  epi¬ 
sode  than  the  battle  of  Quebec.  Tlie  skill  and  daring  of 
the  plan  which  brought  on  the  combat,  and  the  success 
and  fortune  of  its  execution,  are  unparalleled. 

C 

Gypsy,  Trafficking,  Nineteenth,  Filigree,  Cuneiform, 
Privileged,  Cesspool,  Scimitar,  Preceding,  Instil,  Manceuvre 
Eighth,  Bilious,  Accommodation,  Anniversary,  Sagacity, 
Separate,  Purlieu,  Conceit,  Dense,  Catarrh,  Hemorrhage, 
Apparel,  Bluish,  Dilapidate. 
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Values 

20 


30 


(Education  flcjiartment,  (Ontario. 

ALGOMA  AND  PARRY  SOUND 


TEACHEES’  EXAMINATION,  JULY,  1886. 

WRITING. 


1.  Write  the  following  letters  and  figures: 

A,  B,  C,  H,  M,  0,  1\  S,  T,  W,  X,  lit,  qq,  rms,  pte, 
Ugh,  qu,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9. 

# 

2.  “Pardon  me,  noble  prince,”  said  Locksley,  “but  I 
have  vowed  that  if  ever  I  take  service,  it  should  be  with 
your  royal  brother.  King  Eichard.  These  twenty  nobles 
I  leave  to  Hubert,  who  has  this  day  drawn  as  brave  a 
bow  as  his  grand-sire  did  at  Hastings.” 


Values. 


25 


25 


®tIurattoit  icjartmcnt,  ©ntnrio. 

ALGOMA  AND  PARRY  SOUND 

TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  JULY,  1880. 

READING. 


1.  Fourth  Eeader,  Page  149. 

“These  mounds  are  scattered  all  down  the  valley? 
. some  definite  standard  of 


measurement.” 


2.  Fourth  Eeader,  Page  285. 

“  I  sprang  to  the  stirrup  . 

Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Eoland  a  whit.” 

The  presiding  examiner  will  hear  the  candidates 
read  the  above  passages,  and  award  the  marks.  Special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  pronunciation,  emphasis,  in¬ 
flection  and  pause. 
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10 


12 
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^duration  Dcparlim'nt,  Dittnrio. 

ALGOMA  AND  PAEEY  SOUND 
TEACHERS’  EXAMINATIONS,  JULY,  1886. 

GRAMMAR  ANT^  ETYMOLOGY. 


Time. — Two  Hours  and  a  Quarter. 


A 

1.  Analyze: 

“  E’en  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests,  and  through  dangerous  ways. 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 

And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murderous  aim : 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies. 

And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise. 

The  pensive  exile  bending  with  his  woe 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go. 

Casts  a  long  look  where  England’s  glories  sliine, 

And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine.” 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  Italics. 

B 

3.  Analyze : 

“  As  some  lone  miser  visiting  his  store. 

Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o’er ; 

Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 

Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still; 

Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise. 

Pleased  with  each  good  that  heaven  to  man  supplies ; 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 

To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small.” 

4.  Parse  the  words  in  Italics. 

5.  (a)  Mark  the  accented  syllable  in  the  following 
words  : — 

Adult,  extant,  harass,  legislature,  telegrapher. 
Gladiolus,  fanatic,  diocesan,  disinterested,  exigency, 
inventory,  indecorous,  irreparable,  mischievous. 

[over. 


Values. 


18 


12 
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6 
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(b)  Ee-write,  spelling  as  you  would  pronounce,  the 
following  words : 

Vase,  Wednesday,  croquet,  bouquet.  Heaven, 
pronunciation,  often,  leisure,  Meerschaum,  of, 
nephew,  courteous,  caoutchouc,  been,  distich, 
either,  helm,  nominative. 

6.  Correct  where  necessary,  giving  reasons  : 

(i)  I  have  never  seen  Major  Cartwright,  much  less 
enjoy  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance. 

(ii)  This  tablet  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Jane 
Carter,  wife  of  Peter  Nicol,  pioneer  of  this  town¬ 
ship,  who  died  Nov.  16th,  1882. 

(iii)  Sailing  up  the  river  the  whole  town  may  be 
seen. 

(iv)  The  fact  of  me  being  a  stranger  to  him  does  not 
justify  his  conduct. 

(v)  And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews  That 
teach  the  rustic  Moralist  to  die. 

(vi)  If  he  prefer  a  virtuous  life  and  is  sincere  in  his 
professions  he  will  succeed. 

7.  Define  the  terms  :  simple,  complex,  compound,  appli¬ 
ed  to  sentences;  and  give  an  example  of  each  kind  of 
sentence. 

8.  {a)  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  teach, 

flow,  weed,  fly,  speed,  run. 

(6)  Derive  the  following  words :  charity,  tonic,  re¬ 
fuse,  drama,  hermit,  defect. 


Values 

20 


15 


15 


((:(tiitnfion  Sli’parfmrnt,  (Onfnrin. 

AI.GOMA  AND  PARRY  SOUND 
TEACHERS’  EXAMINATIONS,  JUI.Y,  1880. 

COMIWTION. 

I'lME. — One  Houk  and  a  Haf.f. 


1.  Change  into  prose : 

‘‘ ]h.-eatlies  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  iny  native  land ! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burn’d 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turn’d 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand ! 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  ma,rk  him  well ; 

For  him  no  minstrel  ra])tures  swell ; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 

Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf. 

The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 

Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.” 

2.  Compose  a  sentence,  introducing  the  following 
words  and  phrases: 

Humble-bee,  dower-bells,  honeyed-cells,  frequents. 
Midsummer,  drowsy  tone,  sunny  hours,  solid  banks  of 
dowers,  bilberry-bells,  violets,  clover,  brier-roses,  dwells, 
sipping  only  what  is  sweet,  leave  the  chaff,  take  the 
wheat. 

3.  Define  the  following  rhetorical  figures,  and  give  an 
example  of  each : 

“Metonomy,”  “Simile,”  “ Hyperbole, “Oxymoron.” 

4.  Write  a  composition,  giving  a  sketch  of  a  day’s 
work  in  the  school  room. 
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(flditralion  Hcparlmenf,  Ontario. 

ALGOMA  AND  PADRY  SOUND 

TEACHERS’  EXAJIINATION,  JULT',  1886. 

ENGLISH  l^^ERATURE. 

Time. — Two  Hours  and  a  Quarter. 


4 

Values. 


10 

0 
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1.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  Goldsmith,  intro¬ 
ducing  dates  where  you  can. 

2.  (a)  Describe  fully  the  “  Verse”  in  which  The 

Traveller  is  written. 

(6)  Mention  any  other  poems,  written  in  the  same 
verse. 

3.  (a)  Give  in  your  own  words  the  theory  that  Gold¬ 

smith  endeavors  to  prove  in  the  poem. 

(6)  Explain  fully  the  plan  he  pursues  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  establish  this  peculiar  theory. 

4.  “Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment 

fails, 

And  honor  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  to  every  state,  to  one  loved  blessing  prone. 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone, 

Each  to  the  favorite  happiness  attends, 

And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends  ; 

Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain. 

This  favorite  good  begets  peculiar  pain.” 

(a)  Criticize  the  statements  in  the  first  and  second 
lines  of  this  passage. 

(b)  Mention  what  he  considers  “  the  loved  blessing” 
and  the  “peculiar  pain,”  which  it  begets,  in  the 
following  countries,  Italy,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
France  and  England. 

5.  Quote  the  passage  from 

“  Yet  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm” 

.  to 

“  But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more” 


[over. 


10 


valines., I 


10  I  6.  (a)  Quote  tlie  author's  words  describing  the  charac- 
*  ter  of  the  Swiss,  beginning — 

!  “  Snell  are  tlie  charms  to  barren  states  assigned’' 

I  .  and  ending 

i  “To  s])ort  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky.” 

10  (/;)  Quote  passage  descriptive  of  the  character  of 

the  Dutch,  beginning  — 

“  Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign” 

. .  and  ending 

“  ]  )ull  as  their  lakes  that  slumlier  in  the  storm” 


10 

15 


!  7.  “By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, — 

i  The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child ; 

!  Each  nobler  aim  represt  by  long  control, 

;  Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 

■  While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 

In  ha])])ier  meanness  occupy  the  mind. 

.  As  in  those  domes  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  to  decay, 

•There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead,  j 
Tlie  shelter-seeking  peasjint  builds  his  shed, 

I  And,  wondering  man  could  need  the  larger  pile, 

j  Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile, 

j  Ke-write  this  ])assage  in  ]irose,  so  as  to  bring  out 
I  clearlv  the  connection  between  the  first  six,  and  the  last 
1  six  lines.' 

i 

8.  Write  ex]»lanatory  notes  on 

“  Idra’s  clilfs,”  •“  Aron’s  shelvy  side,”  “  Caesars,” 

“  No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword.’^ 

“  Sjireads  her  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore.” 

“Eor  just  ex])erience  tells  in  every  soil, 

That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  who  toil ; 
And  all  that  freedom’s  highest  arms  can  reach' 

Is  but  to  lay  proportioned  loads  on  each.” 
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ALGOMA  AND  PAEEY  SOUND 

TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  JULY,  1886. 

ARITmiETIC. 

Time. — Two  Hours  and  a  Half. 


1.  Define  Factor,  Highest  Common  Factor,  Least  Com¬ 
mon  Multiple,  Per  Cent.,  Discount,  Decimal,  Decimal 
Fraction. 

2.  Simplify: 


(a)  10-t-7A 


12  5, 
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3.  A  merchant  bought  a  quantity  of  cloth  at  3  yards 
for  1  shilling,  and  yH  as  much  at  5  yards  for  2  shillings ; 
and  sold  the  whole  at  15  yards  for  7  shillings.  How 
many  yards  at  this  rate  must  he  sell  to  clear  $1.12  ?  (20 
cents  to  the  shilling). 

4.  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  20  days ;  B  and  C 
can  do  the  same  work  in  25  days,  and  A  and  C  in  30  days. 
If  A  and  B  work  5  days,  and  C  20  days,  how  long  will  it 
take  B  to  finish  it. 

5.  A  speculator  looses  ^  of  his  money  and  then  gains 
$14;  he  then  loses  T  of  what  he  now  has,  and  gains  $8, 
when  he  retires  as  he  began.  What  amount  had  he  at 
first  ? 

6.  A  merchant  has  teas  worth  30,  40,  80  and  83|-  cents 

per  lb.  respectively ;  he  wishes  to  make  a  mixture 
amounting  to  80  lbs.  so  as  to  sell  at  70  cents  per  lb.,  and 
gain  20^  on  the  whole.  How  much  of  each  kind  must 
he  use  ?  [over. 


Values, 
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15 
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7.  A  broker  invested  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  rail¬ 
way  stock  at  88  and  paying  6  per  cent,  dividend,  and  4 
times  as  much  bank  stock  at  80,  and  paying  5  per  cent, 
dividend;  his  income  from  both  investments  was  $1400. 
How  much  did  he  invest  in  each  kind  of  stock  ? 

8.  The  amount  of  2  notes  is  $400 ;  they  are  drawn  for 
one  year ;  the  one  is  discounted  at  a  bank,  and  the  other 
at  true  discount.  The  sum  of  both  discounts  is  $38. 
Money  being  worth  10^  what  is  the  face  of  the  note 
discounted  at  bank  discount  ? 

9.  How  far  may  a  boat,  whose  velocity  is  8  miles  an 
hour  in  still  water,  go  up  a  stream  whose  rate  is  4  miles 
an  hour,  so  that  the  round  trip  (going  and  returning)  may 
talve  only  eight  hours  ? 

10.  Two  vessels,  one  in  .the  form  of  a  cube,  and  the 
other  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  together  hold  Tiff  gallons 
of  water.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  16  inches,  and 
the  depth  of  side  30  inches.  If  a  gallon  of  water  weighs 
10  lbs  and  a  cubic  foot  1000  ounces,  find  the  dimensions 
of  the  cube. 


(Ifb  u  riition  D  cpartmcn t ,  df)  ntiiri  a . 

ALGOMA  AND  PARRY  BOUND 
TEACHER’S  EXAMINATIONS,  JULY  1886. 

HISTORY. 

Time. — One  Hour  and  Three  Quarters. 


1.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  Feudal  System,  and 
give  a  short  sketch  of  i<|s  introduction,  development  and 
decline  in  England. 

2.  Give  leading  events  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II,  Ed¬ 
ward  III,  and  Henry  V. 

3.  Write  notes  on  Margua  Charla,  Petition  of  Rights, 
Miracle  Plays,  Cabal,  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  Sep¬ 
tennial  Act. 

4.  (u)  Give  the  date  and  conditions  of  the  treaty 

which  united  the  English  and  Scottish  Parlia¬ 
ments. 

(b)  Give  the  date,  and  explain  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  English  and  Irish  Parliaments 
were  united. 

5.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Warren  Hastings,  John 
Wilkes,  Richard  Arkwright,  Guy  Fawkes,  Lord  Clive, 
John  Milton,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Alexander  Pope. 

6.  Give  dates  and  particulars  of  the  following  battles: 
Culloden,  Trafalgar,  Batoche,  Malplaquet,  Sedgemoor, 
Tel-el-Keber,  Waterloo,  Coomassie,  Inkerman,  Bosworth, 

7.  (a)  Show  the  respective  claims  of  the  Houses  of 

York  and  Lancaster. 

(h)  What  influence  had  the  “wars  of  the  roses”  on 
the  subsequent  history  of  England? 

8.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  following  treaties :  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  1st  Peace  of  Paris,  Troyes,  Tilsit,  Ryswick. 
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Sburation  department,  #ntano, 

ALCKBfA  AND  rADDY  SOUND 
TEACHERS’  EXAMINATIONS^  JULY,  LSSfi. 

GEOG~RArHY. 

Time.-— One  Houe  and  Theee  Ouaeterk. 


ValucR’ 


8 


1.  Explain  wliat  is  tneant  Ly  the  terms  : 

Latitude,  ^leridian,  Longitude,  Tro])ic,  Zenith,  Nadir, 
Zodiac. 

2;  Account  for  the  succession  of  dav  and  night,  the 

c/  O' 

tides,  the  cliange  of  seasons,  ocean  currents. 


8 

8 

8 

8 


22 


12 


12 

12 


3.  Name  what  waters  yon  would  pass  through,  in  go¬ 
ing  hy  boat  from  Port  Arthur  to  Quebec. 

4. '  Give  the  rivers  tliat  How  into  the  Georgian  thiy, 
and  Lake  Ontario  respectively. 

5.  {(()  Name  the  political  divisions,  and  describe  the 

river  basins  of  South  America. 

{h)  Mention  the  principal  groups  of  the  West 
Indies. 

6.  AVhat  and  where  are  the  following? 

Florence,  Duluth,  Khartoom,  Volga,  Minorca,  Khiva, 
Taranto,  Corea,  Kabul,  jMatapan,  Otranto,  Plevna, 
Sophia,  Zuricli,  Aral,  Azores,  Vistula,  Ladoga,  Mar¬ 
mora,  Lopoden,  Ebro,  Tornea. 

7.  Name : 

(u)  The  mountain  ranges  of  Europe; 

{b)  The  cities  of  Ontario,  and  Quebec; 

(c)  The  lakes  of  Italy,  and  rivers  of  France. 

8.  Describe  the  physical  features  of  Italy  and  Spain, 

9.  Name  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  the  principal 
export  and  the  capital  of  each. 
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ALGOMA  AND  PARRY  SOUND 
TEACHER’S  EXAMINATION,  JULY,  1886.  ; 

.EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  LAW. 

i 

Time. — One  Houk  and  Three  Quarters. 


Values 


12 

10 

14 


10 


1.  Draw  up  a  time-table  for  a  school  that  has  one 
pupil  in  Book  lY,  two  in  Book  III,  five  in  Book  II,  four 
in  book  I,  part  1st. 

2.  Show  how  you  would  deal  with  the  following 
offences  on  the  part  of  pupils:  (i)  Want  of  punctuality, 
(ii)  Irregularity  of  attendance,  (iii)  Neglect  of  home 
work,  (iv)  Whispering,  (v)  Copying. 

3.  “We  teach  by  correcting  errors.” 

Explain  what  methods  you  would  adopt  for  correct¬ 
ing  the  following  errors  in  reading:  (i)  Indistinct  articu¬ 
lation,  (ii)  Drawling,  (iii)  Unnatural  tone  of  voice,  (iv) 
Fast,  (v)  Slow,  (vi)  Eunning  one  word  into  another, 
(vii)  Lack  of  expression. 

4.  Explain  fully  how  you  would  teach  spelling  to  a 
class  from  the  time  they  enter  Book  I  Part  1st  until  pro¬ 
moted  to  Book  IV. 


5.  “Systematic  training  in  mental  arithmetic  from 
first  to  last,  is  absolutely  indispensable.”  “At  every 
stage  mental  arithmetic  must  precede  and  lead  up  to 
written  arithmetic.” 

State  clearly: 

5  {a)  The  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  teaching  mental 

arithmetic. 

5  {h)  The  system  you  would  pursue  in  teaching  men¬ 

tal  arithmetic  (i)  To  a  junior  class,  (ii)  To  an 
advanced  class. 


10 


6.  “Every  teacher  should  understand  the  art  of  ques¬ 
tioning,  and  use  it  as  an  important  element  in  class 
recitation.” 

(a)  Point  out  the  common  errors  in  questioning. 

(h)  State  some  general  rules  you  would  follow  in 
questioning.  [over. 


Values 

16 


6 

12 


7.  Wliat  is  the  law  in  reference  to: 

(i) ,  T(‘achers’  absence  froiii  school,  on  account  of 
sickness. 

(ii)  Visiting  days  and  attendajiee  on  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

(iii)  Suspension  of  pupils. 

(iv)  Expulsion  of  pupils. 

(v)  Suspension  of  teacher’s  certificate. 

(vi)  Cancelling  District,  and  Proyincial  Certificates. 

(vii)  Using  unauthorized  text-books  in  school. 

(viii)  Making  false  returns. 

8.  How  many  terms  are  there  in  tlie  public  school 
year?  When  do  they  respectively  begin  and  end  ? 

9.  (u)  What  ste])s  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of 

a  section  in  an  unorganized  township? 

(/>)  What  is  the  date  fixed  by  law  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  rate-payers  in  each  section? 

(c)  In  case  the  annual  meeting  has  not  been  held 
at  the  proper  time,  how  can  the  omission  be 
remedied  ? 


#<Iucation  Icpartwent,  #ntaitio. 

COUNTY  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 
DECEMBER  13th  &  14th,  1886. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 


1.  State  the  principles  which  underlie  the  teaching  of  primary 
number  lessons  by  means  of  objects. 

2.  “  The  development  of  a  virtuous  character  should  be  the 
aim  of  every  teacher.” 

By  what  means  should  the  teacher  strive  to  accomplish  this 
all-important  aim  ? 

3.  Show  the  importance  of  Attention  in  training  the  power 

of  retention.  Write  brieflv  on  How  to  secure  attention, 

«/ 

4.  Questions  should  be 

(i)  Clear, 

(ii)  Definite, 

(hi)  Logically  connected. 

Explain  and  illustrate  as  fully  as  time  permits. 

5.  Discuss,  as  fully  as  time  permits,  the  following  principles; 

(i)  Exercise  is  the  Law  of  Culture. 

(ii)  In  training  the  memory,  observe  the  Laws  of  Associ¬ 

ation. 

(hi)  Lead  from  “  co7icrete  to  abstract  ideas.'' 

(iv)  The  training  of  the  thinking  faculty  includes  the  training 
■  of  the  language  facidty. 
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(fiducation  department,  (Ontario. 


COUNTY  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 
DECEMBER  13th  &  14th,  1886. 

EDUCATION-METHODS. 


1.  Give  your  method  of  conducting  an  exercise  in  Dic¬ 
tation. 

2.  Explain  your  method  of  teaching  the  following  : 

146  +  287,  325  6,  reduce  4  bus.  3  pks.  to  pks. 

Eeduce  f  to  a  decimal. 

3.  What  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  conducting  a  Language  Lesson  ? 

Give  teaching  notes  of  a  Language  Lesson  on  a  table- 
knife. 

4.  Give,  with  reasons,  the  steps  you  would  take  in 
teaching  Reading  before  introducing  your  pupils  to  the 
use  of  the  Tablet  Lessons. 

5.  Show,  by  means  of  suitable  sentences,  how  you  train 
pupils  in  vocal  gymnastics  in  order  to  secure  proper  mod¬ 
ulation  of  the  voice  in  Reading. 

6.  Give  teaching  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  Tropics, 
Tense,  Inflection,  Greatest  Common  Measure. 

7.  Explain  how  you  would  teach  the  following  by 
utilizing  knowledge  previously  acquired  by  the  pupils : 

(i)  The  adverbial  clause, 

(ii)  Future-perfect  tense, 

(iii)  Compound  rules, 

(iv)  To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms, 

(v)  To  change  an  improper  fraction  to  a  whole  or 
mixed  number. 
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(Kdutatton  Segartment,  Ontario. 


COUNTY  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


DECEMBER  13th  &  14th,  1886. 

HYGIENE. 


1.  Write  briefly  on  the  changes  wrought  in  the  blood  by  respira- 
tion. 

2.  What  amount  of  air-space  in  a  school-room  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  each  child?  Give  reasons. 

•> 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  sweat-glands.  What  are  the 
effects  of  judicious  bathing  on  the  functions  of  the  skin? 

4.  Write  briefly  on  the  following  points : — 

(i)  Effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  and  tissues. 

(ii)  Teachers  should  abstain  from  alcohol. 

(iii)  The  use  of  tobacco  is  injurious,  especially  to  the  young. 

5.  Outline  some  simple  method  of  ventilating  a  school-room, 
in  which  no  special  provision  for  ventilation  has  been  made. 
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Education  ieprtmfiit,  ©iitario. 

COUNTY  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 


DECEMBER  13th  &  14th,  1880. 


SCHOOL  LAW. 


Questions  of  equal  value. 

1.  What  are  the  duties  of  Trustees  with  reference  to: 

(i)  Providing  adequate  school  accommodation  ? 

(ii)  Payment  of  teachers’  salaries  ? 

(iii)  Expulsion  of  pupils  ? 

(iv)  Text-hooks  ? 

2.  Give  the  law  relating  to : 

(i)  Agreement  between  trustees  and  teachers, 

* 

(ii)  Keeping  of  school  registers, 

(iii)  Settlement  of  differences  between  trustees  and  teachers 

with  regard  to  salary, 

(iv)  Payment  for  loss  of  time  by  teacher  through  illness, 

(v)  Second  and  Third  Class  Certificates, 

(vi)  The  establishing  of  County  Model  Schools, 

(vii)  Superannuation  Fund, 

(viii)  Vacations  in  rural  sections. 
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Olducation  iBcpartiinfnt,  ffintario. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 
TRAINING  INSTITUTES. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


1.  How  are  Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing  related? 

2.  Write  briefly  on 

(i)  Non-voluntary  Attention, 

(ii)  Voluntary  Attention, 

(iii)  Training  of  Attention.  (Give  illustrations). 

3.  “In  training  the  Memory  ample  use  should  be  made  of  the 
Laws  of  Association.” 

Give  examples  illustrating  the. meaning  of  this  rule. 

4.  What  is  a  concept  ?  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  process 
of  forming  concepts. 

5.  (ft)  Give  some  account  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  Sym¬ 
pathy. 

{h)  What  is  the  value  of  Sympathy  in  the  work  of  education? 

6.  Discuss,  as  fully  as  time  permits,  the  Education  of  the 
Will. 
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DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

TRAINING  INSTITUTES. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


1.  “  Education,  then,  in  its  broadest  sense,  will  include  all  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  us  which  modify  in  any  degree 
the  growth  or  character  of  our  powers  as  human  beings.”  —  Landon. 

Discuss  this  statement. 

2.  Enumerate,  with  reasons,  the  most  important  things  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  the  construction  of  a  school  time-table. 

3.  Sketch  the  management  of  the  Training  Institute  that  you 
have  attended,  with  regard  to  classification  of  pupils,  (6)  pro¬ 
motions,  (c)  periods  of  intermission,  and  (c2)  religious  instruction. 

4.  Discuss  briefly,  after  Landon,  the  nature  and  the  uses  of 
punishment. 
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fibucatton  department,  #ntano. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

TRAINING  INSTITUTES. 

METHODS  IN  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

Examiner —S ,  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 


1.  Give  a  table  exhibiting  the  combinations  of  numbers  from 
one  to  ten. 

State  clearly  the  plan  you  would  follow  in  teaching  these 

numbers. 

% 

2.  Shew  how  to  lead  a  pupil  from  his  knowledge  of  the  “  fun¬ 
damental  rules  ”  to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  fractions. 

3.  Outline  the  course  to  be  followed  in  order  to  thoroughly 
ground  a  pupil  in  Algebraic  Notation.  Give  a  few  illustrative 
questions  on  (1)  the  co-efficient,  (2)  the  sign  of  multiplication, 
(3)  the  sign  of  division. 

4.  (a)  Outline  a  lesson  on  Exact  Division , 

(h)  On  Synthetic  Division,  or 

(c)  On  the  Resolution  of  a  quantity  that  contains  but  one 
power  of  some  letter. 

5.  (a)  Mention  any  points  that  ought  to  be  especially  attended 
to  in  teaching  the  Definitions  and  Axioms  of  Euclid. 

(6)  What  steps  would  you  take  to  enable  a  pupil  to  master 
Prop.  V.,  Bk.  I.  ? 

6.  Give  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  one  at  least  of  the  induc¬ 
tive  sciences  should  be  taught  in  High  Schools. 

Chemistry  is  superior  to  Physics  or  Botany  as  a  means  of 
inductive  training.  Discuss  this  statement, 

7.  (a)  Outline  an  experimental  lesson  on  some  topic  in  Heat. 

(h)  Give  a  lesson  on  the  Refraction  of  light. 

8.  (a)  Give  a  lesson  illustrating  the  composition  of  two  chem¬ 

ical  elements. 

(6)  On  Carbon  Dioxide. 


dEbutation  g^prtnicut,  #  atari  o. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

TKAINING  INSTITUTES. 

METHODS  IN  ENGLISH 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


1.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  following  statements : 

{a)  “  Whatever  is  to  be  learned  of  a  vernacular  language 
must  be  learned  by  the  methods  of  analysis,  and  not  by  the  syn¬ 
thetic  process,  which  is  proper  in  studying  a  foreign  tongue.”  — 
Fitch. 

(h)  “  If  the  study  of  History  can  really  be  made  an  educa¬ 
tional  implement  in  schools,  it  will  raise  up  a  generation  who  not 
only  will  know  how  to  vote,  but  will  bring  a  judgment,  prepared, 
trained,  and  in  its  own  sphere  exercised  and  developed,  to  help 
them  in  all  the  great  affairs  of  life.” — Freeman. 

2.  Give  in  minute  detail  your  method  of  teaching  English  Com¬ 
position  in  the  first  form  of  a  High  School  (or  the  fifth  form  of  a 
Public  School). 

3.  By  means  of  an  examination  paper,  based  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  poem,  and  suited  to  the  capacity  of  first  form  High  School 
pupSls,  exemplify  the  different  classes  of  questions  you  would  put 
in  teaching  English  Literature : 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blest ! 

When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 

Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 

She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy’s  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung : 

There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey. 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 

And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 

To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! 

4.  Outline  a  lesson  on  “  The  order  of  the  words  in  an  English 
sentence.” 


©butation  Jlcpartmcnt,  #ntario. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1880. 


TEAINING  INSTITUTES. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 


1.  Develop  and  examine  the  following  statement : 

“Almost  all  the  influence  which  England  has  had  on  the 
theory  of  Education  must  be  attributed  to  Locke  alone.” 

2.  State  and  criticize  Herbert  Spenser’s  principles  of  intellectual 
education. 

3.  Illustrate  the  following  statement  as  fully  as  time  will  per¬ 
mit  : 

“  The  history  of  Educational  Theories  may  be  of  practical  use 
to  teachers  in  two  ways :  it  may  show  what  is  the  historical 
ground  for  retaining  existing  practices  in  education  or  for  substi¬ 
tuting  others  ;  and  it  may,  by  telling  us  what  great  teachers  have 
attempted,  and  what  great  thinkers  have  conceived  as  possible  in 
this  department,  stimulate  us  to  complete  their  work,  or  to  carry 
out  their  principles  under  easier  conditions.” 
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(ftduratioii  Separtm^nt,  Ontario. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 


TRAINING  INSTITUTES. 

METHODS  IN  CLASSICS. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


1.  Outline  your  idea  of  a  year’s  course  for  beginners  in  Latin 
or  Greek. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  Grammar  as  a  science  and  as 
an  art.  To  which  of  these  functions  would  you  give  special 
prominence  in  teaching  Latin  Grammar  to  pupils  not  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  university  course  ?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  A  pply 
your  plan  in  dealing  with  the  grammar  of  the  following  sentence  : 
Morbis  gravibus,  quod  hominibus  damno  sunt  maximo,  curationes 
adhibemus  periculosas. 

3.  Arma  virumque  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris, 

Italiam,  fato  profugus,  Lavinia  venit 

Littora :  multum  ille  et  terris  jactatus  et  alto, 

Vi  superum,  saevae  memorem  Junonis  ob  iram. 

Multa  quoque  et  bello  passus,  dum  conderet  urbem, 
Inferretque  deos  Latio ;  genus  unde  Latinum, 

Albanique  patres,  atque  altae  moenia  Eomae. 

Musa,  mihi  caussas  memora,  quo  numine  laeso, 

Quidve  dolens,  regina  deum  tot  volvere  casus 
Insignem  pietate  virum,  tot  adire  labores, 

Impulerit :  tantaene  animis  coelestibus  irae  ? 

{a)  Select  five  words  from  the  extract,  to  the  parsing  of 
which  you  would  attach  special  importance.  Give  reasons  for 
your  selection. 

(6)  Frame  short  questions  based  on  the  extract,  bearing  on 
etymology,  choice  of  epithets,  the  characteristics  of  Latin  versifi¬ 
cation  as  compared  with  English  versification,  and  indicate  the 
style  of  answers  yon  would  accept  in  each  case. 

(c)  Point  out  a  few  instances  in  which  a  literal  translation 
fails  to  clearly  bring  out  the  meaning.  How  would  you  account 
for  this  to  a  class  ? 

4.  Why  is  it  desirable  to  dissuade  pupils  from  using  English- 
Latin  dictionaries  in  translating  from  English  into  Latin  ? 
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(Education  Si’paitmijnl,  (Oiilario. 


DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  J886. 

TRAINING  INSTITUTES. 

METHODS  IN  MODERNS. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


1.  Outline  your  idea  of  a  year’s  course  for  beginners  in  French 
or  German. 

2.  According  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  the  objects  we  are  to  have  in 
view  in  teaching  a  modern  foreign  language,  are  not  wholly  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  we  are  to  have  in  view  in  teaching  Latin  or  Greek. 

Explain  this  view  fully,  showing  in  what  respects  the  objects 
are  identical  and  not  identical  respectively. 

3.  Show  how  you  would  conduct  an  exercise  in  French  or 
German  dictation  and  conversation. 

4.  Les  envoyes  revinrent  aux  vaisseaux  sans  avoir  decouvert 
d’autre  capitale  que  des  huttes  de  sauvages  et  une  nature  prodi¬ 
gue  de  vegetation,  de  parfums,  de  fleurs  et  de  fruits.  Ils  avaient 
reussi  a  apprivoiser,  a  force  de  presents,  quelques-uns  des  naturels, 
et  ils  les  ramenaient  avec  eux  a  I’amiral.  Le  tabac,  plante  legere- 
ment  enivrante,  dont  les  habitants  faisaient  de  petits  rouleaux 
enflammes  par  le  bout  pour  en  aspirer  la  fumee ;  la  pomme  de 
terre,  racine  farineuse  qui  se  convertissait  en  pain  tout  prepare 
dans  la  cendre  ;  les  mais,  le  coton  file  par  les  femmes,  les  oranges, 
les  limons,  les  fruits  innommes  de  leurs  vergers,  etaient  les  seuls 
tresors  qu’ils  avaient  trouves  autour  des  habitations,  disseminees 
par  groupes  dans  les  clairieres. 

(a)  Select  from  the  passage  five  words,  to  the  parsing  of 
which  you  would  attach  special  importance.  Give  reasons  for 
your  selection. 

(h)  Frame  a  set  of  questions  based  on  this  passage,  to  test  the 
pupils’  knowledge  of  the  pluralization  of  nouns  and  adjectives, 
the  conjugation  of  reflexive  verbs,  the  concord  of  participles  in 
compound  tenses,  the  mode  of  changing  a  sentence  from  the  de¬ 
clarative  to  the  interrogative  form,  the  distinction  between  the 
meaning  of  dans  and  of  en.  Indicate  the  kind  of  answer  you 
would  accept  in  each  case. 
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®bucatioi)  department,  (Ontario. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

TKAINING  INSTITUTES. 


SCHOOL  LAW  AND  HYGIENE. 

Examiner  — E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


1.  State  the  limits  of  (a)  High  School  terms  and  (6)  Public 
School  terms. 

2.  What  does  the  law  enact  with  regard  to  : — 

(а)  the  payment  of  teachers  for  authorized  holidays  and  in 

case  of  sickness, 

(б)  the  employment  of  unqualified  teachers, 

(c)  the  substitution  of  one  authorized  text-book  for  another, 

{d)  the  continuation,  the  dissolution,  and  the  formation  of 
unions  between  High  Schools  and  Public  Schools  ? 

3.  Write  hygienic  notes  on  (a")  the  shape,  the  seating,  the  light¬ 
ing,  the  heating,  and  the  ventilation  of  class-rooms ;  (h)  water- 
supply,  and  (d)  school-grounds,  and  appliances  for  physical 
exercise. 
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